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PART ONE 


ESSAYS 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Worship in the dusty museum of metaphysical abstractions 


Some time after the life of Proclus (ca. 410/11 a.p.-April 17, 485 
A.D.)! had come to an end the members of the Neoplatonic school at 
Athens gathered in one of the spacious villas on the southern slope 
of the Acropolis that housed the institution. They had come to hear 
Marinus deliver an eulogy on the late Proclus whom he had 
succeeded as head of the school. Spirits were low. The passing away 
of the towering figure of Proclus, albeit worn down by old age in his 
last years, meant a severe blow to a community that was under 
steadily growing pressure from the Christian authorities. No longer 
they could feel safe under the aegis of Athena. It was gone. The 
immense statue by Pheidias that had crowned the Acropolis for ages 
had been removed by ‘those who move that which should not be 
moved,’ as they cautiously referred to the Christians in a coded 
phrase. She now dwelt with her last loyal followers in the villa of the 
school, after she had announced to Proclus in a dream that ‘the Lady 
of Athena wishes to live with you.’ With Proclus they had at least had 
the guarantee that the gods would protect them against the ‘typhonic 
winds’ of Christianity. He had been especially beloved by them from 
his youth onwards, as had become evident on many occasions: when 
he arrived at Athens as a young student, the gate-keeper told him 
that he would have closed if Proclus had not come, a clear sign that 
the continuation of the Platonic tradition had depended on him 
alone; divine powers had regularly appeared to him, inspired him 
when he lectured and studied, and came to his aid or that of others 
when he requested it. But now the destiny that he had prophesied for 
himself at the beginning of his forty-second year, when by divine 
inspiration he had cried aloud in verses that his soul would rise up to 
the stars, had come to pass. The esteemed speaker, Marinus, was an 


1 The date of Proclus’ birth is a debated question, since evidence from Marinus’ 
Vita Procli is confused. On the issue, see Siorvanes 1996: 25f. Jones 1999 has now 
put forward February 7, 412 a.p. as Proclus’ date of birth. 
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altogether different story. Although evidently full of respect for the 
gods, his limited intellectual capacities showed that he was not their 
favoured mouth-piece as Proclus had been. 

Our principal source for the miraculous in Proclus’ life is the very 
speech that Marinus delivered that day, known under the title 
IIPOKAOZ H ITEP] EYAAIMONIA2 (Vita Procit). It portrays Proclus as a 
very religious man, who worshipped as many gods as he could. Not so 
much because of a private interest, but because he and his followers 
firmly believed that this was a major task of the head of the school: he 
was the hierophant of the whole world. The gods of mythology and 
popular cult, if viewed correctly, coincided with the abstract meta- 
physical entities that constituted the elaborate structure of Neo- 
platonic metaphysics. Doing philosophy meant worshipping the gods. 
In order to make the traditional gods fit their philosophy, the later 
Neoplatonists needed to strip them of their human features. All those 
stories about jealous, hot-tempered gods and goddesses fighting and 
loving each other were explained away. E.R. Dodds (19637: 106) 
concluded from this: “That Homer’s Olympians, the most vividly 
conceived anthropomorphic beings in all literature, should have 
ended their career on the dusty shelves of this museum of meta- 
physical abstractions is one of time’s strangest ironies.’ Dodds’ 
characterisation fails to do full justice to Proclus’ gods. To him, they 
were more than just metaphysical abstractions. They were beings with 
whom he could enter into direct contact, like many Greeks had done 
before. Although we sometimes glimpse Proclus’ religious sentiments 
in his scholarly work, it is especially in his hymns that these come to 
light. H.D. Saffrey puts it thus in the preface to his translation of the 
hymns: 

Dans leurs écrits, les Anciens ne parlent presque jamais d’eux-mémes 
ni de leur vie privée. Mais il arrive que leurs priéres prennent un 
caractére autobiographique. Cela se vérife dans le cas des hymnes de 
Proclus. Ils sont tous composés de la méme facon. Ils commencent 
par une premiére strophe qui est proprement un éloge du dieu ou de 
la déesse, auquel s’adresse le philosophe. ... Tout 4 coup cette incan- 
tation s’arréte. Le ton change. Une voix s’éléve. Celui qui s’exprime 


est alors Proclus lui-méme. II prie, il supplie, il formule ses demandes 
d’une maniére tout a fait personelle (Saffrey 1994: 19). 


If the learned commentaries, the voluminous Theologia Platonica and 
the systematic Elements of Theology present us with a view of philo- 
sophical and doctrinal Later Neoplatonism, the hymns — according 
to Marinus often composed in the nocturnal hours when Proclus 
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could not sleep — show us what it meant to be a Neoplatonist. To 
these hymns this study is dedicated. 


2. The corpus 


Today we possess only a fraction of Proclus’ hymns. Seven of them, 
the object of this study, have been preserved in a collection of Mss. 
that contain a compilation of Greek hymns. Apart from those by 
Proclus, it consists of the Homeric Hymns, those by Callimachus and 
the so-called Orphic Hymns. There must have been more. Marinus Vita 
Procli § 19 refers to hymns in honour of exotic deities like Marnas of 
Gaza, Asclepius Leontuchos of Ascalon, some Arabic god called 
Thyandrites, and Isis. John of Lydia (+ 490-565) De Mensibus 23, 9 (ed. 
Wuensch) cites a verse from an unknown hymn by Proclus (Fr. II in 
edition Vogt 1957: 33). Olympiodorus (born around 495) quotes 
twice another verse by Proclus (quoted in its correct form Jn Phd. 1 § 
5, 16; in an incorrect form Jn Alc. 1, 62 = Fr. I edition Vogt 1957: 33). 
Two other hymns, the Homeric Hymn to Ares and the anonymous Hymn 
to God, are sometimes ascribed to Proclus. These attributions will be 
discussed below. 

As for the tradition of the seven hymns in the above-mentioned 
compilation, the archetype must have arrived in Italy at the waves of 
the fall of the Byzantine empire, for none of the 34 ss. dates further 
back than the fifteen century and the oldest all originate from Italy. 
The careful edition by E. Vogt (1957) replaces all 24 previous ones, 
among which notably those by Cousin (1864?: 1315-1323) and 
Ludwich (1897: 117-158).? In this study we have not undertaken 
afresh an examination of all the mss., but we have consulted (repro- 
ductions of) two of the prime witnesses: C (Ambrosianus 425) and E 
(Laurentianus XXXII 45) .° The few cases in which we have decided to 
diverge from Vogt’s text have been noted in the text which is printed 
before the commentary on each individual hymn. 

One aspect of the tradition deserves special attention. It will be 
noted that we have placed the titles of the hymns between brackets. 
The reason for this is that, since they were probably inserted by 


2 See also Vogt 1957) (a companion-article to the edition) and Vogt 1966 (a 
discussion of an manuscript not noted in the edition). 
A new edition for the series of the Collection des Universités de France (better 
known as the Budé-series) has been projected. 
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Gemistos Plethon, they must have been absent from the archetype.* 
Since the hymns are usually referred to by these titles, this fact is 
easily forgotten. A misleading situation results from this, as is best 
illustrated in the case of the sixth hymn. It has been given the title 
YMNOxX KOINOX EKATH2 KAI IANOY. Ever since it has been readily 
assumed that this hymn addresses two deities, whereas a close reading 
reveals that Proclus actually invokes three gods (see my introduction 
to the hymn). 

West (1970) has claimed the Homeric Hymn to Ares for Proclus. He 
supports this attribution along the following line of argumentation: 
since the hymn to Ares is generally acknowledged to be later in date 
than the rest of the Homeric Hymns, and since it is impossible that it 
comes from anywhere else than the corpus of collected hymns, it has 
to be either Orphic or Proclean (Callimachus is obviously not its 
composer). The similarity with the Orphic hymns is only superficial. 
On the other hand, there are noticeable parallels between the hymns 
by Proclus and the Hymn to Ares in style and diction as well as in 
content. 

Gelzer (1987) has effectively demolished this claim.> First, he 
shows that the hymn to Ares was already present in Mss. of the 
Homeric Hymns that did not contain the Orphic and Proclean hymns. 
Hence, it makes no sense to postulate that the hymn to Ares neces- 
sarily belongs to either one of these groups. He recognizes some of 
the parallels in diction and style between Proclus’ hymns and the 
hymn to Ares, but he explains them by assuming that Proclus had 
read this hymn. Furthermore, he stresses the dissimilarities in con- 
tent. Finally, he ventures the hypothesis that the hymns were the 
product of someone who belonged to the circle of Plotinus. Although 
I hesitate to accept the latter hypothesis, it seems to me that Gelzer 
demonstrates beyond doubt that this hymn is not by Proclus. The 
content of the requests in the hymn to Ares is very different from 
those in Proclus’ hymns. We note here especially that the whole idea 
of epistrophe (the return of the fallen soul to its divine cause) is absent, 
whereas it is the core of Proclus’ hymns (as will be discussed in 
chapter III § 3.2). Furthermore, it is not implausible that Proclus 
took some of his inspiration from this hymn. H. II 13 shows that 


4 As appears implicitly from Vogt’s apparatus and is stated explicitly by 
Westerink 1957: 370 and Saffrey 1994: 20. 
5 Cf. Saffrey 1994: 75 who follows Gelzer in rejecting West’s hypothesis. 
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Proclus had read the collection of Homeric Hymns attentively and used 
them in composing his own hymns. 

Another hymn sometimes ascribed to Proclus is the “Yuvog eic 
Qedv included among the poems by Gregory of Nazianzus (1, 1, 29 PG 
37, 507-508) .° Gregory’s authorship of this has been questioned for a 
long time. Cousin and Jahn in the nineteenth century already sought 
to ascribe it to Proclus. For a detailed discussion of the matter the 
reader is referred to Sicherl (1988). We summarize here his findings. 
First, he shows by a careful study of the textual tradition that the 
hymn must have penetrated into the Gregorian corpus from the out- 
side. Second, he demonstrates that the content of the hymn resists 
attribution to Gregory, who can thus be dropped from the discussion. 
Next, he turns to Proclus as a candidate for its authorship. The 
textual tradition does not provide any support for an attribution to 
Proclus. The content is clearly Neoplatonic and there are numerous 
parallels with Proclus, especially with his commentary on the 
Parmenides. Although this is a clear indication that the hymn is not by 
Gregory, it does not decide the case for Proclus. For these Neo- 
platonic ideas and diction are not restricted to Proclus and may also 
be found in other authors like ps.-Dionysius Areopagitus, who was 
heavily influenced by Proclus’ commentary on the Parmenides. Sicherl 
puts him forward as a likely candidate. On the one hand, the hymn 
celebrates the highest god as veiled in an cloud impenetrable even to 
the heavenly minds. This mystical darkness that cloaks god is absent 
from Proclus, but a recurrent topic in Christian authors. On the 
other hand, the hymn features in some mss. that contain the works of 
ps.-Dionysius. Therefore it seems likely that the hymn his work.’ 


3. Proclus’ hymns in twentieth century scholarship 


Proclus’ hymns have never failed to attract a readership. The testi- 
monies quoted in § 2 show that they continued to be read during 
whatever little was left of Antiquity. The Renaissance Neoplatonists 
too, verging on paganism as they did, were attentive readers of the 
hymns. Gemistos Plethon showered his copy with notes. Remarkably 


6 For an English translation, see Rosan 1949: ix (Greek text p. 54); for a French 
translation with opposing Greek text, see Saffrey 1994: 78-9. 

7 Sicherl’s conclusion is shared by Saffrey 1994: 75 who adds that the poverty of 
the poetry of the hymn is not in favour of an attribution to Proclus. 
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enough, his study of them has left no traces in the hymns that he 
composed for his Laws. It was probably Ficino, that prolific translator 
of all texts Platonic, who made the first translation of the (first five) 
hymns (in Latin of course).® However, although numerous transla- 
tions (among others one by the famous British Platonist Thomas 
Taylor) and editions continued to appear, most of it is of limited use 
for the modern student of the hymns.? This situation reflects the 
enormous progress that has been made in the past century in 
Proclean scholarship. The production of reliable texts and transla- 
tions — inaugurated by E.R. Dodds’ epochal edition of the Elements of 
Theology (1933) — has led to an increasingly better understanding of 
his thought, resulting both in a number of books dedicated to 
Proclus in general and in studies of various particular aspects of his 
philosophy.!° 

Wilamowitz (1907) precedes these developments. As was so often 
the case with his opinions, his outspoken, if debatable, verdict has 
become proverbial: (Proclus’ hymns are) ‘leere Hiilsen, und eigentlich 
papt der Kern seines Glaubens nicht mehr hinein.’ Wilamowitz’ treatment 
of the hymns does not display any profound insight into Neoplaton- 
ism. All the same, some of his observations concerning the Greek text 
merit attention. Meunier (1935) made the hymns more accessible to 
a larger audience by producing an annotated French translation, as 
did Giordano (1957) for an Italian public. Even the Dutch market 
was catered for by De Jong (1952). Unfortunately, they did not 
undertake any real effort to clarify what they had translated. 

The above-mentioned edition of Vogt (1957) meant a milestone in 
the study of the hymns. Not only did he produce the best edition of 
the text (including the fragments and the epigrams by Proclus) until 
now, but he also added a rich apparatus fontium et locorum, which was 
to considerably facilitate further research. However, such an appara- 
tus, useful as it may be in its own right, is not a commentary, let alone 
an interpretation of the hymns. A good commentary needs a sense 
of direction. Heaping together parallels does not automatically pro- 
duce insight. The first to point the way was Gelzer (1966) in an article 


8 Cf. Vogt 1957: 23; they have been published by Ilana Klutstein 1987: 111-115. 

9 Vogt 1957: 20-22 lists all previous editions, pp. 23-24 list all previous transla- 
tions. 

10 Books that may serve as an introduction to Proclus are: Rosan 1949; Beier- 
waltes 19792; Trouillard 1982; Siorvanes 1996. The literature before 1949 is 
collected in Rosan 1949: 3-10; for the period 1949-1992, see Muth 1993; Siorvanes 
1996: 317-330 too provides the reader with a very detailed and useful bibliography. 
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dedicated to Proclus’ two surviving epigrams. He makes Proclus’ own 
theory of poetry the framework for the interpretation of his 
epigrams. We shall discuss this theory in chapters V and VI. Essential 
to this theory is that some poets, especially Homer, contain wisdom 
revealed to them by the gods. This wisdom is cloaked in symbolism. 
The philosopher who has gained insight into this symbolism may in 
his turn employ parts and pieces of this poetry to construct his own. 
This implies that the student of Proclus’ hymns must not content 
himself to listing parallels between Proclus and these symbolic poets. 
He should also try to discover Proclus’ — sometimes rather unexpec- 
ted — interpretations of the source-text and then see how this 
interpretation fits in the context of the hymn under discussion. Erler 
(1987) has applied this procedure to H. II to Aphrodite. The way in 
which he does so, however, differs from my approach. He postulates 
that the interpretation of the hymn should be based on one 
symbolical adjective (vs. 1 Aphrogeneia). To my mind, Proclus no- 
where suggests that this is the way in which to read symbolical poetry, 
even not in the passages from the commentary on the Cratylus that 
Erler produces in support of his approach. 

The greatest contribution to the study of the hymns since Vogt’s 
edition has been made by H.D. Saffrey. From his hand are articles on 
the hymn to Helios (Saffrey 19844), the hymn to the Muses (1992), 
as well as H. IV (Saffrey 1981»), which in his view addresses the gods 
of the Chaldaean Oracles. If this were not enough, he has also pro- 
duced a splendid translation (Saffrey 1994). His profound knowledge 
of Proclus comes to the fore in all these publications. This is not to 
say that I always find myself in complete agreement with them. Apart 
from several cases of the interpretation of details, I diverge in 
particular from him where the identity of the gods of H. IV is 
concerned (see my introduction to that hymn). 


4. Aims and structure of this study 


This study aims at interpreting Proclus’ hymns in the context of his 
philosophy. To my mind, the hymns in Proclus’ oeuvre are not a 
marginal phenomenon without much philosophical significance, as is 
the poetry of Plato (assuming that the epigrams ascribed to him are 
his indeed) and Aristotle. Rather, one can state without exaggeration 
that hymns are at the very heart of Proclus’ philosophical enterprise: 
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the reversion (epistrophe) of the human soul upon the divine world. 
Conceived as such, doing philosophy itself becomes singing hymns to 
the gods. For Proclus, the difference between his hymns and Plato’s 
Parmenides is one of form, not one of content. CHAPTER II examines 
this pivotal position of the hymn in the thought of Proclus. The 
equation of doing philosophy with hymn-singing may not come out 
of the blue, but the Athenian Neoplatonists elaborated it in an 
systematic way that had never been seen before, as appears from their 
use of the verb buveiv and their interpretation of the Parmenides as a 
hymn. We may regard it as characteristic for their approach to 
philosophy. It reflects the typical theological orientation of their 
Platonism. 

The next chapters examine how Proclus’ hymns are supposed to 
bring this movement of reversion about. First, CHAPTER III seeks to 
pinpoint the gods invoked in the hymns in the divine hierarchy. It 
will be argued that these belong to two categories of rather minor 
gods: the so-called leader-gods and gods that imbue us with divine 
madness. This is not a coincidence. Both groups contribute in their 
own way to the elevation of the human soul to the divine realm. The 
leader-gods have the power to establish us in the divine Nous of the 
Demiurge. This appears to be a important step in the ascent of the 
human soul. The divine madness too is a strong elevating force, for 
those touched by it lose themselves into the divine. 

I suggest that it is theurgy that lends the hymns their efficiency for 
attracting the elevating powers of the gods. CHAPTER IV offers an 
outline of this most amazing aspect of later Neoplatonism. It culmi- 
nates in the hypothesis that there is a very close relationship between 
the leader-gods and theurgy. 

CHAPTER V focuses on the mechanisms of theurgy as we find them 
in the hymns. It is here that Proclus’ theory of poetry comes in, for 
poetical symbolism is somehow related to theurgy. A study of these 
mechanisms not only helps us to better understand what goes on in 
the hymns, but also enhances our understanding of theurgy. First, 
the hymns show us theurgy in action. Second, it appears from the 
hymns that two sorts of theurgy that are usually distinguished in 
scholarly literature — a higher sort of theurgy aiming at elevation of 
the human soul and a lower sort aiming at procuring earthly goods 
like health and prosperity — merge in the hymns. 

CHAPTER VI, finally, is entirely concerned with Proclus’ theory of 
poetry. It addresses afresh a question that has received much 
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attention in the past years: what is the difference between a poetical 
symbol (obtupodov) that belongs to the best type of poetry and a 
poetical image (eixkmv) often associated with the subsequent type of 
poetry? It takes issue with the by now generally accepted view that 
symbols are the opposite of the things to which they refer, whereas 
images are like them. It is argued that, instead, they have to do with 
two different kinds of knowledge and how we acquire these forms of 
knowledge. On the one hand, this discussion hopes to contribute to a 
better understanding of Proclus’ theory of poetry in general. On the 
other, it is meant to put what has been said about symbolical poetry 
in a broader perspective. 

The second half of this study is taken up by a commentary on 
Proclus’ hymns. The commentary is preceded by an introduction, 
text, translation and a discussion of the structure of the hymn. The 
introduction is in the first place intended to give the reader some 
background information about the deities invoked. In the cases of H. 
IV and H. VI the identity of the gods is not obvious. This situation 
requires more elaborate introductions. Concerning the gods of H. IV 
it is argued that the anonymous gods are not, as was suggested by 
Westerink and later argued for by Saffrey, those of the Chaldaean 
Oracles. In the introduction to H. VI it is argued that this hymn is to 
three gods instead to two, as is generally assumed. The translation is 
repeated in the commentary proper: each time the verses under 
discussion are preceded by a translation. The translation of the whole 
hymn allows the reader to easily gain an overview of the hymn, 
whereas the pieces of translation throughout the commentary are 
meant to facilitate its consultation. 

The commentary serves two purposes. The first is to clarify the 
hymns. At the most basic level this concerns the correct form of the 
Greek text. Next comes the interpretation. As far as philosophical 
matters are concerned, I have proceeded in accordance with the 
Neoplatonic Homerum ex Homero principle, i.e. I have tried to the 
extent possible to interpret the hymns by means of Proclus’ own 
writings. There are three reasons for this: (1) often tracing parallels 
in other philosophers would create copious lemmata that are there- 
fore difficult to handle while adding little to the understanding of 
Proclus’ hymns; (2) parallels from other philosophical authors can 
be downright misleading, even when, or perhaps especially when, 
they are Platonists. Platonists among each other can have widely 
differing ideas about the same subject; (3) Since much of Proclus’ 
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writings have been preserved, we often have little need to direct our 
attention elsewhere. Evident allusions to other (philosophical) texts 
do of course receive the attention they deserve. Here we proceed in 
line with the observation made in § 3 that it is important always to 
take Proclus’ interpretation of the source-text into account. As far as 
non-philosophical matters are concerned, I draw from whatever texts 
that appear to shed light on the verses under discussion. 

The second purpose of the commentary is to bring out the strong 
traditional overtones in Proclus’ hymns. As Saffrey (19844) has shown 
in his article on the hymn to Helios, Proclus deliberately falls back on 
traditional expressions in his hymn. His wish to be part of the 
tradition is prompted by his efforts to prove that the traditional piety 
that was in danger of being repressed by Christianity was not mere 
superstition. In fact it was justified by the metaphysical speculations 
of the Athenian Neoplatonists. Therefore, following Saffrey’s ex- 
ample, we supply parallels that bring out this traditional orientation. 
They are preferably taken from texts that Proclus may have read like 
the collection of hymns that is now known as Orphic. It goes without 
saying that before plunging into any of these aspects, the comment- 
ary, when necessary, first tries to settle issues concerning textual 
criticism and construction of the Greek. 

I abstain from comments on metre, since Proclus’ hexameter has 
already been excellently and exhaustively analysed by Vogt 1957: 42- 
41 to which I have little to add.!! 


ll Fora comparison between Proclus’ hexameter and that of Nonnus, see also 
Schneider 1892: 594-598. He concludes that Proclus’ hexameter clearly ressembles 
Nonnus’. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S HYMN 


Ah! Sun-flower, weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the Sun, 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller’s journey is done. 


William Blake, Songs of Experience 215 


1. Introduction 


The aim of this chapter is to place Proclus’ hymns in the broader 
perspective of the ancient hymnic tradition. First, we examine the 
question of what a hymn in general terms is in the ancient context. 
Second, we shall discuss the typical twist that Neoplatonists gave to 
hymns, namely that of hymns as spiritual motion. Finally, we shall see 
that the Athenian Neoplatonists incorporated various elements of 
ordinary and philosophical hymn-singing into a new concept which 
gave hymn-singing a place of prominence among the activities of the 
philosopher. This development, it will be argued, was the result of 
the characteristic theological orientation of the school. 


2. The characteristics of a hymn 


2.1 Prayer and praise 


What is a Uptvoc? There are two prevalent definitions. One describes it 
primarily as a kind of prayer:! 


A hymn is a sung prayer. Prayer is the more general concept, and 
singing does not necessarily belong to it. 


The source for this definition is an influential passage from Plato’s 
Laws.? After lamenting the fact in the good old days the different 


! Bremer 1981: 193; cf. KeyBner 1932: 2; Harvey 1955: 167; Gruber/Strohm 
1991: 21. 
2 In fact, Plato’s definitions of various forms of poetry have been very influential 
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types of lyric poetry (like hymn, dirge, paean and dithyramb) were 
neatly distinguished from each other, whereas in his own days they 
have become mixed up, Plato seeks to clarify things by defining 
hymns as songs that are prayers to the gods (Lg. 700b1f£.: Kat tt tv 
e150 Mis EdxaI Mpdc Deov<, Gvoua Sé Vuvor EmeKaAODdvTO-). 

The second definition stresses the element of praise in hymns, 
especially praise in honour of the gods. An example is the definition 
by Trager, cited with approval by Lattke in the introduction to his 
voluminous study of ancient hymns: 


Preislied auf einen Gott, Helden oder erhabenen Gegenstand.3 


This definition too has an ancient pedigree. Plato already uses it in 
this sense when he presents Critias’ tale of Atlantis as a fitting 
recompense for Socrates’ performance of the other day and as a 
panegyric praising Athena as if it were a hymn (rpénov Gv jut etn oot 
Te GTOSODVAL YAPLV KAI THv Dedv G&po ev tH mavnybper SiKatws te Kad 
GANVGc oidvnep DuvodvtAc éyKamidCev. Ti. 2lalff.). The ancient 
manuals on rhetoric usually describe hymns as praise of the gods as 
opposed to encomia that praise mortals (see e.g. Proclus Chrestoma- 
thy* apud Photium Bibl. cod. 239, 319b, Menander Rhetor 331, 19f. 
and Ammonius Grammaticus Diff: nr. 482 ed. Nickau.). This distinc- 
tion between hymns and encomia is somewhat artificial. It derives 
from Plato R. 607a3ff.: the only poetry allowed in his model state are 
hymns to the gods and encomia to good men (pdvov Spvovg Veoig Kai 
syKMULa toig KyaBoicg noujoews napadextéov cic mOAW). However, as is 
indicated by the text from the Timaeus quoted above, even Plato 
himself sometimes neglects this distinction.» However this may be, it 
suffices for our present purposes to conclude that hymns are 
associated with praise to the gods. 





both in Antiquity and in modern scholarly literature, cf. Harvey 1955: 6 who finds 
Plato ‘an important piece of evidence’ in his attempts to classify lyric poetry; Lattke 
1991: 30: ‘Platon und das platonische Schrifttum waren hymnologisch und musiko- 
logisch besonders einfluBreich mit den vielzitierten Stellen aus den Gesetzen.’ 

3 Lattke 1991: 3; cf. Harvey 1955: 165f.; Thraede 1994: 923. 

4 Tt is a matter of debate whether this Proclus is Proclus the Neoplatonist (as the 
Byzantines supposed). According to the prevalent opinion he is not. Content and 
style differ too much from Proclus’ other works. See Lamberton 1986: 177f. n. 51. 
for a review of this discussion. He reaches the unorthodox conclusion that there is 
no reason why the Chrestomathy should not be attributed to Proclus, since contrasts 
in style are widespread in the writings of Platonists. This seems to me to be a fair 
point (the difference between Porphyry’s Quaestiones Homericae and De Antro 
Nympharum being a good illustration for this phenomenon). 

5 Other instances where Plato neglects it are Lg. 800e1f. and 802a1; Criti. 108c4. 
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The two definitions do not necessarily exclude each other. Accord- 
ing to the popular Greek opinion, the gods are not so different from 
humans. If one wishes to obtain something from them, one has to 
flatter them first: praying is partly rhetoric (Harvey 1955: 167).6 
Thraede 1994 explains that a hymn is a cultic song. A song of this 
kind more often than not praises deities. It incorporates various 
other cultic elements, including prayers. As a result it can be difficult, 
if not impossible, to distinguish hymns from prayers. The element of 
praise, though, seems to be prior to that of prayer. Plato’s Atlantis- 
story is explicitly presented as a hymn in praise of Athena while it 
lacks the element of prayer. In the case of the so-called gvotkot bpvor 
to which we shall turn below, Menander Rhetor 337, 25f. observes 
that ‘in these hymns there is no need for prayer at all.’ 

According to both definitions, a hymn is a song. In § 2.2 we shall 
add a qualification to this statement. All the same, many hymns are 
indeed metrical texts that could be sung. In a few cases the 
accompanying musical annotation has even been preserved.’ 

As for Proclus’ hymns, they indeed fit the description of hymns as 
sung prayers praising the gods who are invoked. Proclus himself 
refers to them as hymns (H. II 1; III, 1; V 1; VII 5). Their metrical 
structure makes it at least possible that they were sung. Marinus Vita 
Procli § 19, when talking about the collection of hymns composed by 
Proclus, refers to the fact that Proclus celebrated festivals of all kinds 
of gods by means of buv@dta (hymn-singing). All hymns extol the 
special qualities and powers of the gods invoked (although in H. IV 
this is restricted to a few epithets). We note, however, that since 
Proclus is convinced that the gods cannot be affected (they are 
characterized by ano8e1o), this praise is not intended as rhetorical 
flattery. All hymns end in prayers. 


2.2 Speech versus song 


Up till now, hymns has been defined as sung texts. However, any text 
in praise of a god can by analogy be called a hymn, as the case of 


6 Race 1982 examines different aspects of rhetoric in Greek hymns that aim at 
pleasing the gods. 

7 An attempt to perform the hymns and other lyric texts of which the musical 
annotation has been preserved has been recorded by the Atrium Musicae de 
Madrid under the direction of Gr. Paniagua on the CD ‘Musique de la Gréce 
Antique’ (Harmonia Mundi France 1986). One must, however, be sceptical about 
the validity of the reconstruction. 
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Plato’s Atlantis-story shows us. Another example from the Platonic 
corpus is the recantation of Socrates in the second half of the 
Phaedrus which is described as ‘a mythical hymn’ (uvOikdv two bpvov 
Phdr. 265c1). Menander Rhetor, in his manual, takes Plato’s descrip- 
tion of parts of his prosework as hymns literally, not just as a mode of 
speech. He classifies them among the gvotkot tuvot, which he 
describes as follows: 


T. 2.1 Such hymns are found, for example, when, in delivering a 
hymn to Apollo, we identify him with the sun, and discuss the nature 
of the sun, or when we identify Hera with air or Zeus with heat. Such 
hymns are ‘scientific’. Parmenides and Empedocles make use of this 
form exactly, but Plato also uses it: thus, in the Phaedrus, when he 
examines the nature of Love, what kind of passion of the soul it is, he 
equips him with wings. (337, 1ff.; translation Russell/Wilson 1981: 
13).8 


Menander includes both the Phaedrus and the Timaeus in this 
category. He was not the last to consider the whole of the Timaeus 
(not just the Atlantis-story) as a hymn on the universe.? His opinion is 
echoed not only in modern scholarly literature,!° but also by Proclus 
(see § 4.2 below). As the given examples indicate, these hymns may 
be poems (Empedocles, Parmenides), but not necessarily so. 

It should be stressed that these @votkot vyLVvot could indeed play a 
role in the worship of the divine. An epigram (/G II? 3816) found on 
the westwall of the Parthenon and dated to the time of Plutarch of 
Chaeronea, for example, commemorates such a hymn by a certain 
Platonist called Laetus: 


8 giot S& to1odto1, Stav “AndAA@VOS buvov A€yovteEs HALOV AdTOV Eiva OdoKaLEV, 
Kal TEpl TOD NAiov Tis Pdoews SiaAcyoueBa, Kai mepi “Hpac 6t1 Hp, Kai Zeds td 
Beppdv: ot yap ToLlodto1r Vuvor PvoLodAoyiKot. Kal xp@vtar Sé TH to1obtw tpdn@ 
Tlappevidns te Kai EuredoxAfic &kpiBGc, Kéxpntar dé Kai 0 TAdtov: év t6 Oatdpo 
yap PLGOAODYOV S11 NéBO¢ EoTi Tg WoxTc 6 "Epwc, &vartepororel HdTOV. 

9 Remarkably enough, Menander claims that ‘Plato in the Critias calls the 
Timaeus a hymn on the universe’ (337, 22). As scholars (e.g. Russell/Wilson 1981: 
236; Lattke 1991: 30) have not failed to notice, this is not the case. To the defence 
of Menander, we note that in Ti. 47b3ff. Timaeus asks rhetorically why we should 
praise (vpvoipev) something less than the universe. Taylor 1928: 295 comments on 
this use of vuvetv that it means not ‘hymn’, ‘celebrate’, but ‘harp on’. However, 
given the setting of the dialogue at the Panatheneae-festival, ‘hymn’ seems to me a 
defensible translation. 

10 See Hadot 1983: 113 n. 1 for various examples. He himself argues that ‘ce jeu 
sacré est une offerande poétique au Poéte de |’Universe’, ‘comme hymne de féte 
sacrée’ (p. 129f.); see also Runia 1992 who interprets the extensive use of the 
superlative in the Timaeus as hymnic language. 
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T. 2.2 Having heard the sublime hymn of the theologian Laetus, 
I saw heaven opening itself for humans. 
If, as Pythagoras says, a soul reincarnates, 
then it is in you, Laetus, that Plato, appearing again, lives. i 


Bowersock 1982: 276 identifies the hymn of Laetus as an example of 
the @vorkcot uvot described by Menander. A hymn by a theologian is 
apparently about the divine. Bowersock argues that this must be the 
supreme god. He explains that for a Platonist the supreme god was 
beyond the heights of heaven, and that in order to evoke it, the 
speaker would have, quite literally, to imagine the opening of heaven 
and the divinity beyond it.!* The hymn was sublime in the sense that 
it was about the highest realm of the cosmos, heaven, and what lay 
beyond: a hymn zepi petapoiwv. Bowersock’s interpretation calls to 
mind the above-mentioned interpretation of the Timaeus as a hymn 
on the universe which deals with the cosmos and the heavenly realm. 
Whether this hymn was a work in prose or in verse cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty. However, given the revival of versified 
philosophy at the time, Bowersock (0.c. p. 279) believes that it is likely 
that this hymn reflected that new fashion. 

We should note that Laetus is introduced here as a Qe10Adyoc. It 
was precisely the task of theologians to deliver a kind of sermon on 
the god who was being worshipped (Nilsson 1961?: 380f.). These 
sermons were considered as hymns, if not necessarily ones that were 
gvotkot. Examples are some speeches, so-called manteutoi, by Aristi- 
des Rhetor (orationes 37-46 ed. Keil)! and the speech by the Neo- 
platonist emperor Julian in honour of King Helios (XI [IV]) on the 
occasion of festival of Solis Agon.!4 As Saffrey-Westerink Theol. Plat. I 


11 Oe10rd A - , va > , | > BY > 0 y is 
you AaiTOLO HETAPOLOV VUVOV KodDoas | ODpavoV aVOPanOIs Eldov 


cvoryopevov-l ei Kate TvOaydpnv wox? uetaBaiver é¢ &AAov, | év oot, Aaite, TAdtav 
Ci moAL paivopevoc. 

12 T fail to see why the hymn has necessarily to be about the supreme god only 
and not about the gods in general, as opposed to daemons, angels and the like. 

13° Cf. Nilsson 19612: 380; Lattke 1991: 48-54 who, however, denies that these are 
(prose)hymns (p. 53). However, as Lattke himself notes, Aristides describes his 
speeches as hymns, see e.g. XX XVII 1, 5 (ed. Keil): this speech for Athena will be a 
mixture of hymn and prayer (1uKtdg edyfig te KOA buvog); XLV 34, 11: this speech to 
Serapis has been a hymn (épvoc). Lattke’s argument is a formal one, but, as 
Aristides in XL 1,1 observes, hymns may take many forms: Heracles is much 
hymned (xoAvbuvytog): some honour him in prose, other in verse and everybody 
daily, when exclaiming ‘O Heracles!’. 

14 On this ‘hymn’ cf. Lattke 1991: 62, who once again denies that this speech is 
a hymn. Note, however, that Julian himself calls it a hymn (c. 3, 131d: bpviompev 
abtod tiv €optiv). The speech that discusses the nature of the Mother of the Gods 
(VII [V]) ends in a prosehymn (20, 179d-180c). 
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1968: Lxx11 n. 2 observe, Proclus, the author of the Theologia Platoni- 
ca, places Plato’s Parmenides in this tradition when he calls its first 
hypothesis a ‘theological hymn by means of negations to the One’ (Jn 
Parm. VII 1191, 34f.: Suvov 814 tOv &nogd&cemv Beodoyikov eic tO €v). 
We will return to this hymn below (§ 4.2) 


3. Hymns as spiritual motion 


3.1 Neoplatonic worship of the divine 


The Ancients in general worshipped the gods in the belief that 
divinities, if they felt neglected, could cause a lot of harm, whereas 
worship in the form of offerings, hymns and the like could put them 
in a favourable mood. The gods were as obsessed with honour as the 
Homeric heroes, but, because of their formidable powers, the effects 
of their rage were far more destructive. Philosophers, from the Pre- 
socratics onwards, were strongly opposed to this (in their opinion) 
blasphemous portrayal of the divine. They imagined the gods as 
transcendent beings, free from the petty human emotions like envy 
and pride. They could not be moved by gifts and flattery, nor did 
they need the greasy smoke from burning altars. All the same, the 
worship of the gods was considered to be an honourable thing. Not 
because the divine needs it, but because their majesty inspires us to 
do so. Porphyry Marc. 18 calls it for exactly this reason the greatest 
fruit of piety to honour god in accordance with the ancestral tradi- 
tions. These considerations led the Neoplatonists to reflect upon and 
reinterpret the meaning and function of worship. 

The Neoplatonists redefined the essence of worship in accordance 
with the goal of their ethics: becoming like god as far as possible 
(Opoimors 96 Kate 10 Svvatov; Plato R. 613b1; Ti. 90d; Tht. 176b-c). 
Porphyry Abst. II 34, 2-4 admonishes us that we should not try to 
honour the highest god with anything sensible, either burnt offerings 
or words. ‘We should bring our own elevation as a holy offer to god 
by uniting ourselves with him, by becoming like him. This offer is 
both our hymn and our salvation.’!5 Lower gods, Porphyry adds, can 
be honoured with hymns that consist of words (tiv &k tod Adyou 
vuv@diav). Proclus expresses him likewise in Chal. Phil. Fr. 2: Our 


15 Sei dpa cvvagbEvtas Kai OLoLlMBEvtas AdTH Thy abtOv dvayoyiv Bvotav tepdv 
Tpoocyew tO Ved, thy adtiy Sé Kai Vuvov ovoayv Kai Hudv owtnpiav. 
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hymn to the Father (vpvog tod Tatpdc) does not consist in words, 
nor in rites, but in becoming like him (th eig adtov EEopotwou). 

This striking resemblance between Proclus and Porphyry on the 
worship of the highest god ends where the question of how to reach 
this assimilation to the divine comes into play. As we shall see in 
chapter IV, Proclus, following Iamblichus but contrary to Porphyry, 
puts his trust in theurgy in order to become like god. Leaving the 
matter of theurgy aside for the moment, we will now concentrate on 
the relation between worship of the divine, the process of becoming 
godlike, and the role of hymns. 


3.2 Hymns as epistrophe 


Becoming like the divine consists in the process of ascent of the 
human soul to its divine origin. Proclus views this ascent in the 
context of his circular theory of causation. He explains the working 
of the cyclic process with great clarity in the Elements of Theology. First 
there is the cause of a product. The product ‘both remains in the 
producing cause and proceeds from it’ (EL § 30, p. 35, 12-13). For, if 
the product would wholly proceed from its cause, it would have 
nothing in common with it anymore, and therefore lose all likeness 
to its cause. However, procession is accomplished by means of like- 
ness (El. § 29). What comes down, must go up: everything inevitably 
desires the Good. This can only be attained through the mediation of 
its proximate cause. Therefore its proximate cause is the primary 
object of its desire. Therefore it is the primary object of its reversion, 
its €niotpogn (El. § 31). As a result of this, causation has a triple 
structure: ‘every effect remains in its cause (Wévetv), proceeds from it 
(mpotevat), and reverts upon it (€motpégetv)’ (El. § 35, p. 38, 9-10).!6 
We note that, although in the final instance everything desires the 
ultimate Good (i.e. the highest god), we ascend only gradually by 
reverting initially upon our proximate cause. In Proclus’ thought 
these proximate causes are minor deities that in their turn are the 
products of major deities, so that through the former we ascend to 
the latter. These series of gods are the famous Neoplatonic oetpat.!7 
For Proclus, this movement of epistrophe is the only proper form of 
worship of the divine. According to In Tim. I 43, 28-44, 19, humans 


16 Cf. Dodds 1963: 213f. For an extended discussion of causation and the cyclic 
movement in Proclus, see Gersh 1973, esp. pp. 49ff. 
17 This theme will be discussed in detail in the next chapter. 
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should repay services to each other. In the case of the numerous 
goods that the gods lavish on us, however, there is little to repay them 
with, for the divine is self-sufficient. Although it does not need it, it 
does wish that we show our gratitude by reverting upon it (In Tim. I 
44, 15f. enrotpégopev). Not because the gods out of vanity want to 
hear our thank-yous, but because being good, their wish is that we 
too participate in the good. It is precisely through reverting to the 
gods that we are filled with the greatest goods that save us. 

Proclus, who like Porphyry above, wished to honour the divine ‘in 
accordance with the ancestral traditions,’ reinterprets the singing of 
hymns as an epistrophe to the gods. We have already seen this above 
(§ 3.1) in the case of the wordless hymn to the Father. Since every- 
thing reverts upon its proximate cause, hymns are sung by all beings, 
whether god, man, or plant. To start with plants, in a passage — that 
most probably inspired William Blake’s poem Ah! Sun-flower'® — we 
read: 


T. 2.3 Or why do heliotropes move together with the sun and the 
moonplants with the moon, accompanying the lights of the cosmos in 
as far as possible? Because, since everything prays according to its own 
order and celebrates in hymns the leaders of the whole series 
noerically or with words or physically or perceptibly, the heliotrope 
too moves to the extent that it is flexible. And if someone would be 
capable of hearing it hitting the air as it turns around, he would 
observe that by means of this sound it renders to the King a kind of 
hymn, that a plant is capable of singing.!9 (De Sacrificio 148, 10ff.; for a 
discussion of De Sacrificio , see chapter IV § 4.4) 


Not being much of a botanist myself, I will not try to determine which 
plant is meant here (if any in particular). The basic idea is clear: 
everything turns towards the leaders of its causative chain (its proxi- 
mate cause) as best it can in a hymn or prayer (we note that hymn 
and prayer are here once again employed more or less as synonyms, 
cf. § 2.1). In the case of these plants, their hymns consist in produc- 
ing a sound by beating the air while they move around. The god of 


18 Part of the poem has been quoted at the heading of this chapter. On the 
relation between the poem and Proclus, see Harper: 1961: 119f. 

19 "H 260ev HArotpdmia pév Aim, cednvotpdma S5é oEAhvy ovyKiveitar 
overepimoAodv to & Sovopwv tois tod KOoHOD poottipaw; Evyetou yeup TOVTO KOTO 
TH Oikeiav TaEW Kot duvet todg HYELOvas TOV oetpov oAwv 7 voepag ue Aoyixds 7 i 
PVvOLKAS 7 aicBnrac: émet Kal TO TArotpdmiov 4 © gotw evAvtov, TOUT KIVEtTOL Katt, el 
5q Tg ADTOD KATH THY TEPLOTPOGHV GKODELV TOV GépO. TANOOVtOS oidg Te TV, buvov 
&v Tivo. bi TOD Hyov TodtOD GvvijoVeto TH Baotrel npookyovtos, Ov Sbvata PvTOV 
DUVEtv. 
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the series of the heliotrope is of course the sun, King Helios. He is 
the cause of everything that lives on this earth. As Proclus states in his 
hymn to Helios, he ‘holds the key to the source of life’ (H. I 2-3). 
Other plants may sing their hymns in another way, like the lotus, who 
opens its flower at sunrise and closes it when the sun goes down: 
“What difference there is between people who sing a hymn to the sun 
(vpLvetv Tov HAtov) while opening and closing their mouth or lips and 
the lotus which opens and closes its leaves?’ (De Sacrificio 149, 12ff.). 
These floral hymns are examples of the physical hymn (149, 18 0 
Huvos pvo1Kds) mentioned in T. 2.3.29 
The Moirai provide an example of hymning in a noeric way. 
According to Plato R. 617c3 (vpvetv), they sing, accompanying the 
Siren’s song, with Lachesis singing of the past, Clotho of the present, 
and Atropos of the future (the temporal hymns referred to in T. 2.4 
below). Proclus interprets this as a reversion upon their Mother 
(Necessity): 
T. 2.4 And if you wish, examine?! the exegesis of the temporal hymns 
in another way. For the act of singing hymns itself as such makes it 
clear that their noeric activity is turned towards their superior causes, 
since hymns are sung about superior gods, not about those who are 
inferior. It is clear, then, that they reflect intellectually on the causes 


of all things in their mother and that they are truly the singers of 
hymns in honour of their mother.?? (Jn RP. II 250, 21-28). 


The hymns of the Moirai are here interpreted as a kind of philoso- 
phical reflection upon transcendental causes. It is a noeric activity, 
hence we may assume that these are an example of noeric hymns. 
This reflection entails a reversion, for it is ‘turned (éxeotpaupevnv) 
towards their superior causes.’ Note the explanation for this: hymns 
are always about superior beings, never about inferior ones. This is 
consistent with the idea that hymns consist in a movement of 
epistrophe towards a causative principle, which, by its very nature, can 
of course never be to something inferior to the one that sings the 
hymn. 


20 This buvos ovorkds is of course different from the one discussed in § 2.2. 

*1 Reading with Festugiére trans. In RP. v. II 1970: 208 n. 1 oxémet, instead of 
(Svvatov) oxoretv ed. Kroll. 

22 ei 8& Bovier, Kai Ko8’ Etepov TpOToV OKONEL TOV xpovixdv bpvov thy esimow. 
QdTO pev yeep dwg tO buveiv SnAoi thy evépyetov QVTOV civar Thy voepay Eig TAG 
breptépas aitias emeoTpappevny ot yop duvioers tav Bedv Kpelttovov eiotv, GAN’ 
od xetpdovev. 5fjAov odv 6ti voodow tus év TH HNTPL TOV TdVTOV aiTiAs KAI Elolv 
SvtMs DUVMSOI Tig UNTPOG. 
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As far as Proclus’ own hymns are concerned, it has been observed 
more than once that their main theme is that of the ascent 
(évaymyn) and hence the reversion of the soul towards the 
intelligible world.?3 In H. I 34 Helios is invoked in his function of 
avaywyeds woxav, in H. II Aphrodite is invoked as the mistress of the 
Erotes who cause the &vayoyie Kévtpa (II 5) with their arrows. In H. 
III 1 an appeal is made to the Muses as the &vayoyiov gas. The gods 
of H. IV 2 are said to kindle the human souls with &vay@yiov ndp. 
Even though the term &vaywyj does not appear in the other hymns 
expresso verbo, what it refers to still remains the central theme of the 
hymns. In H. V 14 the local Lycian Aphrodite is asked to lift Proclus’ 
soul to the very beautiful (woytv 8’ doy dvéetpov Gn’ aloyeos Eg TOAD 
«KGAXoc). The gods of H. VI are asked to lead him towards the 
harbour of piety (vs. 12). In H. VII 35-36, finally, he prays to Athena 
to draw him up to Olympus. All are descriptions of the divine world 
to which Proclus longs to go. In chapter III we shall discuss this 
movement of epistrophe in more detail. 


4. Philosophy as hymn-singing 


4.1 The philosopher-poet 


We have seen in § 2.2 that Menander Rhetor, following Plato’s lead, 
considered the Timaeus and the Phaedrus as ‘scientific’ hymns. The 
case of the theologian Laetus shows that these ‘scientific’ hymns 
might even have a cultic function. Proclus too connects doing 
philosophy with singing hymns. It will appear that these hymns, in 
accordance with the theory outlined in § 3.2, are presented as a form 
of epistrophe and that there is a cultic dimension to them. 

Apart from the texts from the Timaeus and the Phaedrus, it was 
especially the Phaedo that helped to shape the idea that philosophy is 
a sort of hymn-singing. According to Phd. 61la3ff., philosophy is the 
greatest of the musical arts. Proclus In RP. 1 57, 11-16 comments: 

T. 2.5 By means of this art the soul is able to honour all things human 
and to sing hymns to the gods in a perfect way, while imitating the 
Leader of the Muses himself, who hymns his Father with noeric songs 


and keeps the cosmos together with indissoluble fetters while moving 
everything together, as Socrates says in the Cratylus.?4 


°3 See e.g. Meunier 1935: 56 n. 1; Beierwaltes 1965: 291. 
24. &V A 1h woxn 16 te cvOponwa névta Sovatov Koouetv Kai To Deion, teAéEws 
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The Leader of the Muses is Apollo. He keeps the cosmos together 
because he is the source of cosmic harmony (cf. commentary to H. I 
19-20). What interests us here is the fact that mankind hymns the 
gods in imitation of Apollo’s noeric hymns in honour of the Father. 
Apollo’s father is not the one found in the wordless hymns sung by 
the ascending soul from Chal. Phil. Fr. 2 which we discussed in § 3.1, 
for that Father is some cryptic supreme deity that surpasses Apollo by 
far and could for that reason never be his father. He is Zeus. Zeus is 
not just the father of Apollo, he is also the Demiurge, the Maker and 
Father of this universe. As we shall see in the next chapter, the 
Demiurge plays an important role at the background in Proclus’ 
seven ‘real’ hymns. For the moment it suffices that human philoso- 
phy is an imitation of Apollo’s hymns.?> Proclus took this idea 
seriously. This appears for example from the ingenious way in which 
he tries to turn the Parmenides into a hymn by analogy with the 
Timaeus, as well as from his peculiar use of the verb to hymn. We shall 
now discuss these two phenomena. 


4.2 TheTimaeus and the Parmenides as hymns 


Proclus interprets Critias’ hymn to Athena (the Atlantis-story) in the 
Timaeus as an imitation of the contemplation of a deity of a reality 
even higher than itself (cf. also T. 2.4 on the hymns of the Moirai). 
Socrates (according to Proclus’ interpretation) accepts Critias’ 
proposal (Tim. 26c5 ff.) to give a full account of the war between 
Athens and Atlantis as a sort of hymn, because this warfare is an 
image of the war between the intelligible Demiurge and matter (the 
topic of Timaeus’ subsequent discussion of the creation of the 
cosmos). He then adds: 


T. 2.6 ... because as a hymn to Athena it is a contribution to the fes- 
tival (sc. of the Panathenaea). For if mankind is in any way to benefit 
from its voice, it has to be used to sing hymns. And generally speak- 
ing, because the goddess is the cause of contemplation and activity, 
we imitate her practical activity by means of the festival and her 
contemplative activity by means of the hymn (In Tim. 1 197, 5-10).?6 


buv@detv, adtoOv LwOvHEevy TOV LovoNyéeTHY, Og buvET LEV TOV RaTEPA Tag VOEPaic 
Odaic, ovvéxer Sé tov GAoV KdoHOV ToOIs GADTOIS SeoHOig GHOMOAGY TévtG, KABEmED 5 
év © KpatbaA@ Aéyer Loxpatns. 

°5 For Apollo as a philosophical deity who draws the human soul upwards to 
divine Truth by means of philosophy, see chapter III § 5.1. 

26 Kai ws buvov ths “AOnvac ti Ovoia mpdcq@opov: ei yap TL avis SEAS 
GvOpAnoIg, cig Uuvovs adtH ypnotéov. Kai GAAwes éxerdt Dewptas Kai mpdEews 1h Vedc 
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Athena, the patroness of philosophy, is the cause of contemplation. 
Our worship consists in imitating this divine action by singing hymns 
like the one of Critias, i.e. by doing philosophy. The explicit connec- 
tion with the Panathenaea-festival is noteworthy. Although Plato Ti. 
2la presents the story as a hymn on the occasion of the festival, 
Proclus connects hymn and festival even closer by interpreting them 
both as human imitations of divine actions. 

Imitation of Athena implies that one focuses on Athena, i.e. that 
one reverts upon her. Proclus comments that Critias (77. 21a2) 
considers it ‘just’ (S.Kkatw¢) to offer the Atlantis-story as a hymn to 
Athena precisely for this reason: 


T. 2.7 (The story) is offered to the goddess as a ‘just’ and ‘true’ hymn. 
‘Just’, because everything that has proceeded needs to return to its 
own principle (In Tim. 1 85, 16-18).? 


We note that the hymn is described in terms of the cyclic process of 
causation (see § 3.2): it is the 16 mpoeAQdv (xpoievar) that reverts 
(émiotpégerv). 

Let us now turn to the Parmenides. We have already seen (§ 2.2) 
that Proclus considers its first hypothesis as a theological hymn.?8 
Elsewhere (Theol. Plat. 17, p. 31, 25-27)29 the second hypothesis of 
the Parmenides too is considered as a hymn celebrating the generation 
of all the gods, a real theogony.%° Why did Proclus interpret (parts of) 
the Parmenides as a hymn? Unlike in the case of the Timaeus, Plato 
himself had not given any lead for doing so. To my mind, this has to 
do with the specific interpretation of the second hypothesis as 
developed by Proclus’ master Syrianus. It was the latter who first put 
forward the idea that the second hypothesis in fact contains the 
complete hierarchy of all gods, depending on the One which was 


aitia, di& pév ths Ovotas upobyeba. thy npaxtikty adtiic évépyerav, Sid Sé tod 
Suvov thy Vewpnticiy. 

27 Koi Buvog &roSiSotar tH De® Sixarog Kai GANOHs: Aikaros pév, 6t1 Sei nev 10 
mpoedOdv cic thy oikeiav émiotpége Apyny, ... 

°8 Cf. Theol. Plat. II 23, p. 83, 22ff.: ‘The very first and imparticipable One ... is 
being hymned (¥pvyta) in the first hypothesis (sc. of the Parmenides).’ 

29 Kai oddév GAAO gotiv 7H Be@v yévecic DuVHUEVN Kai TOV OLOGODV Svt@V End THs 
GPPITODV Kai GyV@oTOV THV SAwv aitiag. Cf. Saffrey-Westerink Theol. Plat. vol. 1 1968: 
140 additional n. 2 to p. 31. 

30 On Proclus’ interpretation of the second hypothesis as a theogony, see 
Saffrey 1992: 44. In passing, we observe that Proclus in his turn opens his 
commentary on the Parmenides with a prayer — something, if not a hymn, very 
similar to it, see § 2.1 — to all divine classes in descending order. This structure 
clearly derives from Proclus’ interpretation of the second hypothesis as a theogony 
(cf. Saffrey 1994: 15). Thus one reversion upon the gods prompts another. 
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celebrated in the first hypothesis.*! It now became possible to see a 
parallel between the Timaeus and the Parmenides: 


T. 2.8 Hence Timaeus traces all thing back to the Demiurge, Par- 
menides traces them to the One, and there is an analogous relation 
between the Demiurge and the contents of the cosmos, and the One 
and all things whatsoever (Jn Parm. I 642, 20-24; trans. Morrow/Dillon 
1987: 37). 


Proclus then observes that both dialogues have a similar dramatic 
setting: 


T. 2.9 As there is this analogy between the dialogues in respect of 
their purposes, so they agree in the temporal settings of the actions 
they portray. One presupposes the Lesser Panathenaea, the other the 
Greater (cf. Parm. 127a8), as I said before (Jn Parm. I 643, 5-10; trans. 
Morrow/Dillon 1987: 37). 


‘As I said before’ refers here in first instance to In Parm. I 618, 24ff. 
However, analogy is also observed in Jn Tim. I 84, 22ff., an indication 
that it derives perhaps from Syrianus himself.** Although Proclus 
does not explicitly say so, it seems justified to conclude from the 
preceding discussion that Proclus interpreted the Parmenides as a 
hymn to the One and all the gods on the occasion of the Great 
Panathenaea. For this hypothesis we may have some further evidence. 
The anonymous Prolegomena to the Philosophy of Plato — probably the 
work of a successor of Olympiodorus active in the second half of the 
sixth century CE*? — says about the time of publication of the Plato’s 
dialogues: 


T. 2.10 As for the time when he (sc. Plato) published his dialogues, 
this was not left to chance, but he chose holy days and festivals of the 
gods for his works to be offered up as hymns and made known to the 
public, for it is on festivals that hymns are traditionally sung. Thus he 
published the Timaeus at the Bendidia (a feast in honour of Artemis 
in the Piraeus), the Parmenides at the Panathenaea, and others at 
other festivals. So much for the time (Prolegomena 16, 43-50; trans. 
Westerink 1962: 33).34 


31 On Syrianus’ revolutionary interpretation of the Parmenides, see Saffrey 1984» 
and Saffrey 19928: 44. 

32° The commentary on the Timaeus is a work of Proclus’ youth, mainly based on 
the courses of Syrianus (Marinus Vita Procli § 13). 

33° Westerink 1962: L; Westerink/Trouillard et al. 1990: LXXXIX. 
_ 34 Ev xpdv@ dé tods Siardyoug eFedaxev ob 1H tuxOvtt, GAN’ év @ navnydperc 
Hoav Kai goptat tov Oedv, iva tote KaOdneEp Suvor GvOEVOVTAL KAL KNPOTTOVTAL TH 
OVYYPCLLATA ADTOD, év yop Taig Eoptaic cimBapev tods buvovs Aéyerv. Kpérer yodV 
Tipatov pév év toicg Bevdidtotg (coptih 8’ aity tig éotiw tig “Aptépidog év TO 
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One would like to know the festivals and holy days at which the other 
dialogues were supposed to have been published. Since the anony- 
mous restricts himself to the two examples discussed by Proclus. We 
may therefore, I assume, regard him as the source.*° 


4.3. The technical use of dbuveiv 


Any reader of, say, Proclus’ commentary on the Timaeus will not fail 
to notice the abundant use of the verb vuveiv and its derivatives.*6 
Very often it seems to be used in the sense of ‘say’, ‘uphold’. To give 
an example: ‘For Numenius, who has mentioned (&vvpvjoas) three 
gods, calls (kaAei) the first the father, the second the creator, and 
the third the creation’ (Jn Tim. I 303, 27). Festugiére®” observes that 
this is a case in which bpve'iv has lost any overtones of celebration or 
solemnity. At the same time, he points out that in other cases, this 
nuance is maintained. To my mind, however, buvetv never entirely 
loses a special sense of celebration, as can be learnt from an analysis 
of its occurrences. My claim is that the members of the Athenian 
Academy used it on purpose, because they were convinced that by 
doing philosophy, or rather metaphysics, they were as it were singing 
hymns to the gods. 

The subject who does the ‘hymning’ in the sense just described 
cannot be just any philosopher. He belongs without exception either 
to sources of wisdom which Proclus had incorporated in the Platonic 
tradition (e.g. Homer, Orpheus, Pythagoras) or to Platonic philoso- 
phers (e.g. Socrates, Plato, Iamblichus, Theodorus, Numenius). 
There is, e.g., no instance of Aristotle who ‘hymns’. The reason for 
this cannot be that Aristotle does not figure prominently in Proclus’ 
writings, for there are over one hundred references to the Stagirite. 
Furthermore, not anything can be the object of ‘hymning’. These are 
predominantly metaphysical entities (the One, Nous, Soul, etc.) or 
traditional gods interpreted that way (Zeus, Athena, Dionysios, 


Tetparet), Mappevtdny 8’ év toicg Mavodnvators ébé5axev, cai GAAov év GAA Eopth. 
TOOADTH KAI TEP TOD YPOvOD. 

35 We note that Proclus Jn RP. 1 18, 7-19, 23 clearly distinguishes between the 
Bendidia and the Lesser Panathenea. Hence, according to Proclus the Timaeus was 
not published at the occasion of the Bendidia. 

36 In the whole Proclean corpus the following words (in order of frequency) 
occur a near three hundred times: bpveiv, &vouveiv, buvos, éSvuveiv, TOADVEVTITOS, 
OUVNOIG, DUVOdIA, DUVOdds, TpoeCvUVEIV. 

37 Festugiére trans. In Tim. vol. Il 1967: 157 n. 3; 164 n. 2. 
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Hephaistos etc.). A small minority of the objects of hymning are 
philosophical ways of investigation (dialectics, diairesis) . 

The distribution of buvéw and related forms in Proclus’ oeuvre 
squares with the suggestion that for him metaphysical discussions are 
as it were hymns to the gods. Such verbs are virtually absent from 
works that do not primarily deal with metaphysics. It is absent from 
the bulky commentary on Euclides, with the exception of In Euclid. 
211, 27: Plato extols (€buvnoev) the diairesis as a help in all 
branches of knowledge. It is rare in works that deal (predominantly) 
with ethics: it appears just five times in the commentary on the 
Alcibiades. In the case of the three treatises De Providentia, De Malorum 
Subsistentia and Decem Dubitationes we are somewhat hampered by the 
fact that we lack large portions of the Greek text. However, the word- 
for-word Latin translation by William of Moerbeke shows that it 
cannot have occurred often in the original. As for the remaining 
Greek text we have three instances.*® On the other hand, it occurs 
passim in the works that have — at least to Proclus’ mind — a 
metaphysical orientation: the commentaries on the Timaeus (75 
times), the Republic (45 times), the Parmenides (28 times), and the 
Cratylus (22 times). It is strikingly absent from the Elements of Theology. 
The main reason for this is that the systematic organisation of the 
work has no use for the appeals to authority which characterize most 
of Proclus’ works.°? Thus we lack the structure ‘X says/hymns that Y’. 
For the same reason, the score in the Commentary on the Parmenides, 
though the most metaphysical of all of Proclus’ writings, is rather low. 
Contrary to the Commentary on the Republic, and especially that on the 
Timaeus, it makes noticeably less appeals to authority. 

To conclude then, even when ‘hymn’ is used in a seemingly flat 
sense of merely ‘saying, noticing that’, it never entirely loses its 
nuance of celebration, i.e. the celebration of the divine by the 
Platonic philosopher who reverts upon it through the study of 
philosophy. 


4.4 Philosophy as hymn-singing: a characteristic of the Athenian Academy 


The idea that doing philosophy is singing hymns to the gods was a 
peculiarity of the Athenian Academy. Admittedly, we find in previous 


38 Decem Dub. 51, 35 (vuv@ddg/laudator); Decem Dub. 62, 3 (roAvbuvytocg/valde 
laudatus); De Providentia 22, 15f. (vpvobvtesg /laudantes). 
39 As observes Dodds 19632: xi. 
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Platonists the idea that the philosopher should celebrate the divine 
with hymns. Plotinus II 9 [33] 9, 33 admonishes us to hymn (buvetv) 
the intelligible gods and the king of the intelligible world.4° As an 
example of what he has in mind, we may perhaps think of Enn. V 1 
[10] 2, 1-27, which we can read as a hymn to the World Soul.4! We 
have already seen that for Porphyry the ultimate hymn to god is to 
become like him (§ 3.1).42 Iamblichus Protrepticus c. 14, p. 104, 2 
maintains that the non-philosopher, contrary to the philosopher, is 
incapable of hymning the true life of gods and blessed men in the 
right way. However, these are just isolated passages. It cannot be 
compared to the consistent use of verbs like buvetv to describe what a 
Platonic philosopher is doing when he discusses higher realities. The 
first to do so, at least as far as we can trace it, is Proclus’ teacher 
Syrianus in his commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Not withstand- 
ing the fact that it is a commentary on Aristotle, we find only 
‘Platonic’ philosophers who make hymnic utterances like Platonists 
(60, 3), Pythagoreans (140, 17; 142, 21; 143, 15) and theologians (89, 
15) on elevated subjects like the One (60, 30). It is used in a 
comparable manner by the last of the Athenian Neoplatonists, 
Damascius. Furthermore, we have seen (§ 4.2) that the interpretation 
of the Parmenides as a hymn for the occasion of the Greater 
Panathenaea mirroring the Timaeus as a hymn for the Lesser 
Panathenaea, was a novelty of the Athenian Academy, be it by 
Syrianus or Proclus. 

As will be remembered, the representation of the Parmenides as a 
hymn derives from Syrianus’ revolutionary interpretation of the 
second hypothesis as a theogony. It is here that we touch upon the 
explanation why the Athenian Neoplatonists elaborated so much 
upon the idea, present in Plato only in germ, that philosophy was in a 
way a hymn in praise of the gods. In the Athenian school, the prime 
object of the study of philosophy had become to study the nature of 
the divine, and especially to establish its hierarchy, i.e. to fabricate 
philosophical theogonies. Proclus’ Theologia Platonica is, of course, 


40 It is telling for the difference between Plotinus and Proclus that this is the 
only time that buvetv appears in Plotinus. 

41 Phillips 1983 lists and discusses the various hymnic elements in this passage. 

42 Porphyry ascribes this idea to ‘a certain wise man’, probably the thaumaturg 
Apollonius Tyanensis (see Bouffartigue/Patillon 1979: 30-34 in their edition of 
Abst. vol. 2). We find something comparable in the writings of his older 
contemporary, Philo of Alexandria, see e.g. De spec. leg. 1 272. For Philo, see further 
Scholer 1991: 70-71. 
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the best example of this. The philosophical theologian, like his 
predecessor Laetus (T. 2.2), is a servant of the gods who celebrates 
their mysteries. The prooemium of the Theologia Platonica (Theol. Plat. 
I 1, pp. 5, 6-8, 15) presents the Platonic tradition exactly in this way: 
as a sort of Eleusinian mysteries. Plato had been the hierophant 
(Theol. Plat. 11, p. 6, 7; note that the iepogavtns was the high priest 
of the Eleusinian mysteries); later Platonists like Plotinus, Amelius, 
Porphyrius, Iamblichus, and Theodore of Asine had later been sent 
by the gods to explain the Platonic revelations. Proclus’ teacher, 
Syrianus, had in his turn, initiated Proclus into these mysteries and 
had made him a member of the choir that sings the mysterious truth 
of the divine.’ It is the irony of fate that just when Neoplatonism was 
becoming more and more theological, the more hostile society was 
growing towards paganism. Worship in the traditional public form 
became ever more problematic. This development forced the 
religious Athenian Neoplatonists to take their resort to philosophy as 
a way of honouring the divine even more. 

H. D. Saffrey has drawn our attention to this development of philo- 
sophy into what he calls ‘scientific theology’ in numerous publica- 
tions. It is perhaps best summarized in his own words: 


Avec Syrianus et Proclus, la recherche de la nature du divin et de la 
hiérarchie des dieux est devenue |’object presqu’ exclusif de la 
philosophie. Et comme, en Gréce, la philosophie n’a jamais été 
seulement une activité intellectuelle, mais aussi un style de vie, la vie 
spirituelle de ces philosophes est devenue une priére et une liturgie 
continuelles. Alors que les empereurs chrétiens interdisent le culte 
des dieux paiens, font fermer les temples et enlever les statues de 
culte pour les transformer en object de décoration dans leurs palais et 
leurs jardins, la priére et la liturgie paiennes sont devenues une 
priere intérieure et une liturgie domestique, mieux encore I’activité 
philosophique elle-méme, par son objet propre, est un culte rendu 
aux dieux.*4 


4.5 Proclus’ hymns in the religious context of the Athenian Academy 


Proclus’ ‘real’ hymns are best understood in the religious context of 
the Athenian Neoplatonic movement, in which the philosopher is at 
the same time a priest. A remark by Marinus Vita Procli § 19 is 


43° Theol. Plat. 11, p. 7, 7£.: kai 5) Kai tig mepl TOV Detwv pvotikiic GANnBetas 
OVYZOPEVTAS KnéQnVE. 

44 Saffrey 1996: 217, cf. Saffrey 1976 esp. p. 207; Saffrey 1984 esp. p. 9; Saffrey 
1984°: 169f.; Saffrey 19924: 45f. 
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illuminating in this respect. He tells us that Proclus celebrated the 
important holidays of all peoples and of every nations by hymn- 
singing and the like. As proof he adduces Proclus’ collection of 
hymns (f t@v tuvev adtod tpaypLateta) which contained (now lost) 
hymns to all kinds of exotic deities. For as Proclus used to say, 
Marinus explains, it befits the philosopher (@iAdcogog) not to observe 
the rites of any one city or only a few, but to be the hierophant of the 
whole world together (Kotv{j tod 6Aov Kdopov lepo~avtns). 

What does Proclus mean when he considers himself as the 
hierophant as the whole world because he is a philosopher? As we 
have seen above (§ 4.4), Proclus compares Plato to a hierophant. In 
the Eleusinian mysteries, the hierophant showed and explained to 
the initiates the holy secrets of the mysteries. In the same manner, 
Plato had revealed the mysteries of Platonic philosophy to the world. 
Syrianus is likewise an hierophant because he has explained the 
mysteries of the Parmenides to Proclus (In Parm. I 618, 23ff.). Now, 
one of the central convictions of the Athenian Neoplatonists was that 
the theological traditions of all peoples somehow expressed the same 
universal truths about the divine. One of the prime aims of their 
researches into the nature of the divine was to show that the 
theological systems of for example the Chaldaeans, Orpheus, and 
Homer were in harmony with each other and Plato’s philosophy.” It 
is for this reason that the later Neoplatonists took an interest in all 
kinds of local cults. According to Marinus Vita Procli § 15, Proclus was 
once forced to leave Athens for a while and spent his time travelling 
through Asia. There he studied and participated in local rites while 
clarifying them to his hosts, who probably had no idea that their rites 
and beliefs were expressions of a Neoplatonic metaphysical system. It 
is in this way that Proclus the philosopher must have considered 
himself as the hierophant of the whole world. 

Proclus was not the only one to do so. About Isidore, Damascius’ 
mentor who succeeded Marinus as head of the Athenian Academy, 
we know that he composed hymns that showed loftiness of spirit 
but were found to fall short as far as versification was concerned. 
What is more they had some ritual function, for Damascius describes 
them as having an element of teAeo.ovpyov, whatever that may mean 
exactly (Damscius Vita Isid. Epitoma Photiana 61 p. 90). Even more 


45 This point has been stressed by Saffrey, see esp. Saffrey 1992, cf. Saffrey 
1996: 215f. 
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interestingly, the Egyptian Neoplatonist Asclepiades, a contemporary 
of Damascius,*® wrote a treatise on the agreement of all theologies, 
including this time the one of the Egyptians, while he composed 
hymns to the Egyptian gods (Damascius Vita Isid. Fr. 164 p. 137 tov 
buveov, OV Gvyyéypagev eis Tods Aiyuntiov Beobc). Unfortunately none 
of these hymns has survived. 


5. Synesius’ hymns 


It will have been observed that up till now Synesius’ hymns have been 
left out of the discussion. Nine hymns by his hand have come down 
to us, directed to God, Jesus, or the divine Trinity.47 The reason for 
this omission is that to my mind there are considerable differences 
between the philosophical outlook of Proclus and Synesius. So 
considerable in fact that they overshadow the similarities, as we shall 
now see. 

Synesius of Cyrene received his philosophical education in Alex- 
andria from the ill-fated Hypatia who adhered to a Porphyrian kind 
of Neoplatonism.*® Although called to the episcopacy in 410 CE 
(around the time of Proclus’ birth), he remained loyal to his 
Diotima. It is a hotly debated matter as how fully he embraced 
Christianity. Apparently as a philosopher he did not himself believe 
many of the doctrines which as a bishop he had to teach in public.*9 
However this may be, his hymns show that, if not an orthodox 
Christian, he was a son of the Church all the same.°° It is exactly this 
mixture of Porphyrian Neoplatonism with Christianity that sets 
Synesius apart from Proclus’ Iamblichean Neoplatonism that seeks to 
incorporate paganism. 

An often noticed leitmotiv in Synesius’ hymns is the desire of the 
soul to return to God. As such this is in line with Porphyry’s and 


46 Damascius De Princip. III p. 167, 1f. (ed. Westerink-Combés). 

47 A tenth hymn once ascribed to Synesius, is most certainly not by him, cf. 
Lacombrade 1978: 106. 

48 See e.g. Bregman 1982: 22; Vollenweider 1985: 14. 

49 See e.g. Lacombrade 1978: xxxvut; Gruber/Strohm 1991: 13. 

50 Bregman 1982 downplays the role of Christianity in Synesius’ hymns. In his 
opinion, Synesius is primarily a Neoplatonist who was led to the church forced by 
historical circumstances. Vollenweider 1985 argues forcefully for the contrary view 
that the hymns are primarily an expression of a genuine Christian theology. See 
Gruber/Strohm 1991: 31-33 for a qualification of Vollenweider. 
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Proclus’ idea that the essence of worship is to become god (§ 3.1), 
i.e. to return to the divine origin (epistrophe).5! However, as we have 
seen, both Porphyry and Proclus stress that we should not celebrate 
(the highest) God by means of verbal hymns. To them, the idea that 
an absolutely transcendent God could be worshipped by sounds (i.e. 
in a material way) is nothing less than utter blasphemy. Our hymn 
can only consist in becoming like God. For Synesius, on the contrary, 
not only silent, noeric, hymns but also verbal ones are appropriate 
forms of worship, as his hymns testify.>? 

Moreover, Proclus holds that reverting directly upon the highest 
God is of no use for the soul that tries to ascend. The soul should 
initially revert upon its proximate cause, not on its ultimate cause (§ 
3.2). Hence his hymns are directed to pagan deities that rank low in 
his hierarchy of the divine.®® It is precisely because of their low 
ontological status that they can be invoked by means of verbal hymns. 
Perhaps we may recognize in this the influence of the Christian belief 
in a personal deity as opposed to the impersonal divine of the 
Neoplatonists. 

As is well-known, Porphyry had only a very limited use for theurgy 
in the process of ascent of the human soul.>4 Synesius adopts this 
dismissive attitude towards theurgy. According to Vollenweider 1985: 
23, Synesius assigns to the Christian gospel the crucial role in the 
process of salvation that the later Neoplatonists accorded to theurgy. 
Proclus, on the contrary, follows Iamblichus in his valuation of 
theurgy as the way to salvation. In chapter V, I shall try to show that 
Proclus’ hymns can best be viewed as exercises in theurgy. 

On a formal level too, there are noticeable differences between 
Proclus and Synesius. Proclus follows closely the vocabulary and 
metre of those ancient poets to whom he ascribes divine revelations, 
especially Homer, Hesiod and the Chaldaean oracles. The result is a 
set of hexametrical poems in epic Greek. Synesius’ hymns, on the 
other hand, are far less uniform than those by Proclus (and far more 


51 See e.g. Bregman 1982: 35-36; Vollenweider 1985: 29-37, see esp. p. 31 (‘Der 
Hymnus selbst ist gottgewirkter Aufstieg zur Gottheit.’); Gruber/Strohm 1991: 33 
(‘Was die folgenden Jahrhunderte mehr und mehr bewegte, die dpotwotg 8e@ als 
religidses Hochziel, ist bei dem spaten Dichter aus Kyrene zentral.’). 

52 For Synesius’ hymns as a libation of words to God, see e.g. H. I 8-11; for silent 
and verbal hymns as appropriate forms of worship, see H. II 80-86. Cf. Vollenweider 
1985: 37-41. 

53 As we shall see in chapter III. 

54 On theurgy, see chapter IV. 
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attractive from a literary point of view, one may add). His hymns in 
Doric Greek are composed in various less common metres and 
display a far richer intertextuality with a wide range of other poems. 
This difference can partly be explained from the fact that Proclus’ 
hymns are theurgical instruments. Proclus believes that the incorpo- 
ration of (a small range of) inspired poems in his own poetry will 
attract the gods he is addressing.®> Synesius just seeks to honour God 
by composing hymns that are as beautiful as possible. 

This is not to say that there are absolutely no correspondences 
between the hymns of the two. They both use extensively the vocabu- 
lary of the Chaldaean Oracles, even if Synesius is not interested in 
theurgy.°® Moreover, both are influenced by a long tradition of 
hymn-composing. This common ground explains at least some of the 
similarities, like in the case of Proclus H. VII 43-52 and Synesius H. V 
75-83.57 It is especially where these details are concerned that the 
hymns of Synesius can contribute something to the study of their 
Proclean counterparts. 


6. Conclusions 


In this chapter we have seen that for the Greeks a hymn is essentially 
a text in praise of a deity that may or may not be sung and that may 
or may not contain a prayer. Since Neoplatonists believed that the 
only way proper to honour the divine was to become as much as 
possible like the divine, they reinterpreted hymns as a movement of 
reversion (epistrophe) upon the divine. Whereas someone like Por- 
phyry had been content to leave it at this level, the Athenian school 
started to elaborate on this idea, as appears from the use of the verb 
‘hymn’ as a synonym for philosophizing about the divine and also 
from its efforts to reinterpret Plato’s dialogues as hymns. Although it 
had been a long-standing tradition to call some of Plato’s dialogues 
hymns (especially in the case of the Timaeus), Proclus and others 
sought to show that other dialogues too had been intended as hymns. 
This development reflects the Athenian Neoplatonists’ conception of 
Platonism as theology, in which the role of the philosopher had 


55 On this subject, see chapter V § 4.3. 

56 On the Chaldaean Oracles and Synesius’ hymns, see the classic study by 
Theiler 1942. 

57 On this correspondence, see Theiler 1942: 37. 
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become that of a theologian whose task it was to sing hymns in 
honour of the gods be it by means of songs or treatises. Hence 
Proclus the philosopher composed a whole collection of hymns, of 
which the seven that remain will be the topic of this study. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE GODS OF PROCLUS’ HYMNS 


1. Introduction 


In the previous chapter we have seen that for Proclus every 
movement towards someone’s or something’s cause, ranging from 
Plato’s Parmenides to the rotations of a plant following the sun, can be 
called a hymn. This is the movement of epistrophe. In the following 
chapters, I shall examine how this general principle applies to the 
seven hymns which are the object of this study. In this chapter, I shall 
discuss the nature of the gods addressed in Proclus’ hymns and why 
he hymns these particular gods. In the following chapters, I shall 
study how these hymns are supposed to bring about that reversion 
towards the causes of the human soul. 


2. The divine hierarchy 


2.1 The Theologia Platonica 


The natural order of things makes no leaps, especially not according 
to the later Neoplatonists. They judged the system of three hypostases 
they had inherited from Plotinus to be rather crude and applied 
themselves to the task of refining it by splitting up the three Plotinian 
levels into sub-levels and by adding other intermediary levels. All 
these new levels were equated with gods and as a result the Neo- 
platonic pantheon became a crowded place. Just to keep things 
simple, entities at different levels of reality may bear the same name. 
To give an example, Zeus may, in descending order, either be the 
noeric Nous (i.e. the Demiurge), the whole demiurgic triad of the 
hypercosmic order, or the prime member of that triad, or the whole 
demiurgic triad of the hypercosmic-encosmic order, or the prime 
member of that triad, or, probably, an encosmic deity. To complicate 
things even further, Proclus seeks to harmonize the different sacred 
texts of Athenian Neoplatonism, especially the Orphic, Chaldaean, 
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Pythagorean, Homeric and Platonic scriptures, into one system.! As a 
result, one deity can be referred to by its Orphic, Chaldaean and 
Homeric name. 

If we were to reconstruct Proclus’ theology from the scattered 
remarks in his commentaries such as those on Plato’s Republic, 
Timaeus and Cratylus, this would be an almost impossible task. 
Fortunately however, Proclus was, in the words of Dodds, not so 
much a creative thinker, but rather a systematizer who carried to its 
utmost limits the ideal of one comprehensive philosophy that should 
embrace all the garnered wisdom of the ancient world.* The chief 
product of his systematizing effort is the Theologia Platonica, a 
monumental work spanning six volumes in the series of the Collection 
des universités de France, in which Proclus provides us with an elaborate 
discussion of the divine world, starting from the One and going down 
to the class of hypercosmic-encosmic gods. But these last-named 
divine beings are by no means the lowest in the Proclean system. 
Between them and us humans there are, in descending order, the 
encosmic gods, the universal souls and superior beings like angels, 
daemons and heroes. 

Why these beings are not treated in the Theol. Plat. is not 
completely clear. From Theol. Plat. I 2, p. 9, 8-19 it appears that 
Proclus had, initially at least, the intention of dealing with these 
lower gods too, and even planned an appendix to the Theol. Plat. 
devoted to the hypercosmic and encosmic gods in Plato. The first 
thought that crosses one’s mind is that the last part of the Theol. Plat. 
was lost during the process of transmission, as Saffrey-Westerink once 
suggested. Later on, however, they came round to the opinion that 
we possess the complete Theol. Plat. Their main argument is that 
neither Damascius, nor a well-informed Byzantine scholiast make any 
reference to Proclus’ treatment of the encosmic gods in the Theol. 
Plat. when one would expect them to do so. Moreover, from a note by 
the same scholiast, it appears that his Theol. Plat. consisted of six 
books.‘ If this is all there ever was, why did not Proclus complete his 
plan? Saffrey-Westerink® draw attention to the fact that, according to 


Cf. chapter IT § 4.4. 

Dodds 1963?: XXV. 

Saffrey-Westerink Theol. Plat. 1 1968: Lx1v f. 
Saffrey-Westerink Theol. Plat. VI 1997: xxxvi f. 
Saffrey-Westerink Theol. Plat. VI 1997: xxxvu f. 
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In Tim. III 152, 7-153, 22, Proclus agrees with Plato that the study of 
the lower classes of divinities is a complex and difficult assignment. 
Add to this that the Theol. Plat. was probably written when Proclus was 
already a tired old man, and one can easily imagine why the project 
came to a premature end. 

In my opinion, we have good reason to believe that, even if we 
accept the thesis that we possess the complete Theol. Plat., Proclus 
nevertheless did not consider the project finished after the treatment 
of the hyper-encosmic gods. What we would expect in the case that 
Proclus had indeed considered the work finished, is an appropriate 
closure of the work. True, the last lines (Theol. Plat. VI 24, p. 114, 19- 
22) indicate the end of the discussion of the hyper-encosmic gods, 
but this would hardly do as an appropriate ending of the enormous 
project of the Theol. Plat. as a whole. The completely preserved 
treatises all have a neat ending. If the little ethical writings have this, 
one would certainly expect it in the case of the Theol. Plat. There is, 
after all, an important difference between the nature of the former 
works and the latter. Humans may be able to discuss ethical 
questions, but knowledge of the higher classes of gods is outside the 
reach of our mental capacities. As I shall explain later in this chapter, 
since our souls have made a complete descent into the world of 
becoming we are no longer a part of Nous, and as a result we are 
incapable of contemplating the higher realities on our own. We need 
divine illumination to do so. Proclus himself stresses this in his 
introduction to the Theol. Plat. and consequently invokes the gods for 
enlightenment.® For the same reason, Proclus opens the Parmenides 
commentary with a prayer. It would be only natural to end a work 
like the Theol. Plat. in the same solemn way as it started, especially 
because it was conceived as part of the worship of the divine.’ 
Iamblichus and Simplicius provide us with an indication that this was 
indeed a honoured custom. Iamblichus ends his De Mysteriis (Myst. X 
8) with a prayer, not unlike Simplicius’ prayer at the end of his 
commentary on Epictetus’ Encheiridion. In the same way, the latter’s 
commentaries on Aristotle’s Categoriae and De caelo close with a 
prayer. As H. D. Saffrey rightly remarks in this context: ‘C était en effet 
une chose habituelle de terminer un traité de théologie par une priere. Il est 
probable que c’était également une habitude de Proclus, mais il se trouve que, 


6 Theol. Plat.1 1, pp. 7, 9-8, 15. 
7 See chapter II § 4.4. 
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matheureusement, tous ses grands écrits théologiques sont mutilés de leur fin, 
si bien que les derniéres pages en sont perdues.’® 

Be this as it may, the situation constitutes a problem for our 
present purpose. My claim is that the gods invoked in the hymns are 
notably the lower classes of gods, and these classes happen to be 
partly left out of consideration in the Theol. Plat. Thus two caveats are 
in place. On the one hand, we must make completely sure that e.g. 
Zeus in H. VI is indeed one of the different manifestations of Zeus we 
find in the Theol. Plat. and not for example an encosmic manifesta- 
tion of Zeus, which, since he is an encosmic deity, falls outside the 
actual scope of the Theol. Plat. On the other hand, it is possible that 
some hymns are directed to deities which are not mentioned in the 
Theol. Plat. In that case we will have to determine whether this 
happens to be the case because that deity falls outside the scope of 
the Theol. Plat. or that it is an alias for a god mentioned in Theol. Plat. 


2.2. The divine hierarchy according to Theol. Plat. 


We cannot undertake to give a full presentation of the divine hierar- 
chy in the present context. Instead we give a schematic presentation 
(Figure 1) based on a valuable discussion by Saffrey-Westerink? of 
Proclus’ theology as presented in the Theol. Plat., together with a 
correction by Steel.!° 

Starting from above with the One, we can distinguish in descend- 
ing ontological order nine groups of gods. These can be organized in 
three classes: 

(a) the First God consisting of I. THE ONE and II. THe HENADS 
(the latter are the participable representatives of the One); 

(b) the gods transcending the cosmos consisting of those belong- 
ing to III. BEinG, IV. Lire and V. Nous; 

(c) the gods of the cosmos consisting of those belonging to the 
groups of VI. THE Hypercosmic Gops (the gods that are above the 
cosmos), VII. THE Hyper-ENcosmic Gops (the gods that are both 
above and in the cosmos), VIII. Tare ENcosmic Gops (the gods that 
are in the cosmos) and IX. LOWER Gops. 


8 Saffrey 1994: 67. For a discussion of this tradition of ending philosophical 
works with prayers, see also Isetraut Hadot 1996: 13-16. 

9 Saffrey-Westerink Theol. Plat. 1 1968: LX-Lxvu.. 

10 Steel 2000: 392-395. 
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Apart from the One, all other eight groups consist of a plurality of 
gods. Since the groups of Being and Life do not feature in the 
subsequent discussion, it will suffice to indicate that in these two 
groups there are nine of them. In the cases of Nous, the Hypercosmic 
Gods, and the Hyper-encosmic Gods, we have given the names of the 
individual gods that make up these groups. In most cases, these 
individual gods are organized in triads.'! Here we find the deities 
that are invoked in the hymns. Their names have been printed in 
bold. To Saffrey-Westerink’s scheme I have added Hecate (first 
member of the life-making triad of the hypercosmic gods), Helios 
(the elevating triad of the hypercosmic gods), and the Muses. The 
equation of Artemis with Hecate is based on Theol. Plat. VI 11, p. 51, 
24-28, from which it appears that the barbaroi, i.e. the Syrian 
theurgists,!* call Artemis Hecate. That of the triad of Apollo with 
Helios on Theol. Plat. VI 12, esp. p. 58, 1-4. The place of the Muses is 
not mentioned at all in the Theol. Plat. They belong to the lower gods 
mentioned by Plato (especially the Phaedrus) which Proclus had 
planned to discuss in the appendix to the Theol. Plat. (see § 2.1). 


11 On the importance of the triadic structure in Proclus’ thought, see 
Beierwaltes 19792: 24-31. 
12 Thus Saffrey-Westerink Theol. Plat. VI 1997 additional n. 7 to p. 51 on p. 151f. 
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I. THE ONE 

Ul. THe HENAps 

III. Berne: the nine noetic gods 

IV. Lire: the nine noetic-and-noeric gods 

V. Nous: the noeric gods 
pure Nous (Cronos) 
noeric life [Rhea = Mother of Gods H. VI] 
demiurgical Nous (Zeus [H. VI]) 


monad, which separates these gods from 
the lower ones. 


triad of Couretes 


VI. THE Hypercosmic Gops demiurgical triad (Zeus): 
(also known as LEADER-Gops) Zeus 
Poseidon 
Pluto 


life-making triad (Kore): 


Artemis=Hecate [H. VI] 
Persephone 
Athena [H. VII] 


elevating triad: Apollo=Helios [H. I] 


immaculate triad: Corybantes 


VI. THE HyPer-ENcosmic Gops demiurgical gods: 


Zeus 

Poseidon 

Hephaistos 
guardian gods: 


Hestia 
Athena 
Ares 


life-making gods: 


Demeter 
Hera 
Artemis 


elevating gods: 
Hermes 
Aphrodite [H. IT and V] 
Apollo [H. I, 19] 
VI. THE ENcCOsMIc Gops 


IX. Lower Gops (not discussed in the Theol. Plat.) 
Muses [H. IIT] 


Figure 1: The divine hierarchy according to Proclus 
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2.3 The place of the gods of the hymns in the divine hierarchy 


Helios in H. I is Apollo/Helios of the elevating triad of the hyper- 
cosmic gods. Not only is the latter the only Helios mentioned in 
Proclus, but, what is more, the treatment of Apollo/Helios in Theol. 
Plat. VI c. 12 displays striking similarities to the Helios in the hymn, 
which will be discussed in the commentary on H. I. 

Aphrodite in 4. II is less easy to locate in the great chain of divine 
beings. The only Aphrodite in the Theol. Plat. is briefly dealt with in 
Theol. Plat. VI 22, p. 98, 17-20. This Aphrodite is located in the 
elevating triad of the hyper-encosmic gods. The Aphrodite of this 
hymn fits the description of that Aphrodite, at least partially. The 
latter Aphrodite is the source of the erotic inspiration that leads us 
towards divine Beauty, and this is one of the functions of the Aphro- 
dite in H. II (see esp. vss. 4-5 and vss. 19-21 with my commentary). 

The Muses in H. III are not attested in the Theol. Plat. From the 
commentary on the Cratylus we learn that they belong to the series of 
Apollo (see my commentary on H. III 2) who acts as their leader. 
Which Apollo does Proclus have in mind here: the one who con- 
stitutes the reverting triad among the hypercosmic gods, or the 
member of the reverting triad of the hyper-encosmic gods? Probably 
the latter, for in the extensive discussion of the former Apollo no 
mention is made of the Muses. Of the second Apollo, however, it is 
said that he perfects everything and makes everything revert by 
means of mousiké and pulls everything up by means of harmony and 
rhythm towards the noeric truth and the light there (Theol. Plat. VI 
22, p. 98, 20-4: Kai bv’ &ppoviag Kai pvOL0d mpdc ti voepay avéAK@V 
GANBe1av Kai tO éket Ec). The translation of mousiké as ‘l’art des 
Muses’ by Saffrey-Westerink may be somewhat poetical, but is never- 
theless justified. From the quotations taken from the Jn Crat. and 
discussed in my commentary in vss. 1 and 2, it appears that the Muses 
are supposed to do just this. Moreover, the image of being pulled up 
towards the divine light by harmony and rhythm reoccurs almost 
verbatim in H. III 15 in connection with the Muses (gAKet’ éunv woxnv 
TOVAANHOVA TPOS Pos ayvov). The Muses, belonging to the series of 
Apollo as they do, are of course his inferiors, so we may suppose 
them to rank below the hyper-encosmic gods. 

The anonymous gods of H. IV are problematic. It has been 
suggested that these are the gods of the Chaldaean Oracles. However, 
even if this suggestion is accepted, we are still at a loss what the 
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ontological status of these gods is.!? In the introduction to H. IV, I 
shall propose that this is a general prayer to all the gods who may 
lead us to divine wisdom, comparable to the prayers at the beginning 
of the commentary on the Parmenides and the Theologia Platonica. 

For Aphrodite in H. V the same more or less applies as for Aphro- 
dite in H. II. She too has a clear anagogic component (vss. 14-15), 
although she has also downward directed concerns with this material 
world; see the first part of the hymn, especially vss. 5-11, with my 
commentary. 

H. VI invokes Hecate and Ianus alias Zeus and perhaps Rhea, if 
that is to whom the invocation ‘Mother of the Gods’ in vs. | refers.!4 
The Theologia Platonica places Hecate as an alias of Artemis in the 
triad of the life-making goddesses in the hyper-encosmic class. Hecate 
is closely connected to Rhea, her cause. Rhea holds the middle posi- 
tion in the triad of Nous. The Zeus invoked is the Demiurgic Nous 
(lowest member of the triad of Nous), as is indicated by the adjective 
Onatos in vs. 3, for which see my commentary ad loc. 

The Athena in H. VII is the Athena of the life-making triad of the 
hypercosmic gods. This appears from the fact that in Theol. Plat. VI 
11, p. 52, 24-27, this Athena is equated with the Athena mentioned in 
Tim. 24c7f. as a lover of war and wisdom. Proclus’ exegesis of this 
phrase in his Timaeus commentary coincides with his treatment of 
Athena in H. VII, as will be shown in the commentary on the hymn, 
so we can be sure that this is the Athena invoked in this hymn. 

We must conclude, then, that the gods invoked in the hymns are 
minor deities. It is only in H. VI that Proclus invokes gods (Zeus and 
perhaps Rhea) on the level of Nous, which in itself is still not a very 
elevated hypostasis. Even in this case, however, it happens in connec- 
tion with a prayer to Hecate, a goddess on the level of the hyper- 
cosmic gods (also known as leader-gods). Leaving the anonymous 
gods of H. IV aside for the moment, it seems to me that the hymns 
address two types of deities. On the one hand there are the hypercosmic 
gods (H. I, VI, and VII). On the other there are lower divinities that 
are in the Platonic tradition associated with divinely inspired madness 
(H. I, Il, and V). 

Below I shall advance the hypothesis that the hypercosmic or 
leader-gods accompany an important phase in the ascent of the 


13° On the question whether or not these gods are the gods of the Chaldaean 
Oracles, see the introduction to H. VI. 
14 See my introduction to H. VI. 
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human soul: the unification of the soul on the level of Nous, also 
referred to as reaching the paternal harbour. The gods that cause 
divine madness may in their turn support our attempts to reach that 
harbour. First we shall briefly discuss the process of ascent of the 
human soul that may be understood as a process of unification, with 
special attention for the unification on the level of Nous. 


3. The unification of the soul 


Ultimately Neoplatonism pivots on a single principle: unity. At the 
top of reality is the absolute One. It transcends all things and causes 
them. The further that entities are removed from this ultimate cause, 
the more their degree of unity diminishes and the greater their 
degree of plurality becomes. Absolute plurality comes down to non- 
being, for being demands some degree of ‘one-ness’, everything that 
is, is an ‘one something’. This also helps to explain why the One is 
the absolute cause of all things, even causing and transcending Being 
(see above Figure 1). Since, according to the Neoplatonists, causes are 
more perfect than their products, and since all things strive after 
perfection, all things ultimately strive after unity.!5 According to 
Proclus this was exactly what Plato’s Parmenides was about. Syrianus 
had already asserted that the dialogue was about all things in so far as 
all things are the offspring of one cause and are dependent on that 
cause, i.e. the One. Proclus adds: 


T. 3.1 ... and indeed, if we may express our own opinion, in so far as 
all things are deified; for each thing, even the lowest grade of being 
you could mention, becomes god in participating in unity according 
to its rank. For if God and the One are the same because there is 
nothing greater than God and nothing greater than the One, then to 
be unified is the same as to be deified.!® 


In chapter II § 3, we have seen that the goal of Platonic ethics and 
Neoplatonic worship is to become like God. Here, becoming like 
God is linked with the unification of the human soul. As we shall see 


15 See for example El. § 13 (the One is identical with the universal Good) and § 
113 (all things aspire the Good, and therefore the One). 

16 In Parm. I 641, 6-12 (translation Morrow/Dillon 1987: 36): ...Kai, iva tO 
Soxodv einwpev, Ka0’ Soov névto TeBEMTOL: TH yp Evdc PETEXEW EkaoTA KATH THV 
Eavtav téEw einois dv teDEGoOa1, Kav TH Eyota AéyNs TOV Svtwv. Ei yp Bed¢ Kai Ev 
tovtov, Si6t1 pte Veod ti Kpeittév got1 wNtE Evde, 16 NVOoV01 tH teVEGoOar taxdtdv- 
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in the next paragraphs, the two groups of hymns we have just 
distinguished aim exactly at this. 

The soul striving after its unification is hampered in its efforts by 
its present state. All souls that descend suffer from forgetfulness as far 
as their celestial origin is concerned. Most even forget completely 
about it and subsequently do not try to ascend towards a divine uni- 
fied existence. The soul that does, however, has to cleanse itself from 
all influences of matter. If not, the ascending impure soul would 
contaminate the pure divine realm, and that cannot be. Daemons see 
to it that this does not happen. They keep the impure souls prisoner 
in the material realm. This fear of oblivion and captivity is vividly 
expressed in the hymns. We learn, e.g., about ‘daemons, the bane of 
humans, wild-tempered, preparing evils for our miserable souls in 
order that we, after our fall into the depth of the loudly roaring sea 
of life, shall suffer under the yoke of the body, and forget about the 
elevated bright-shining court of the Father’ (H. I 28-32). Proclus 
prays that ‘a daemon, doing cruel things, may not keep me in the 
streams of forgetfulness, far away from the blessed ones, that a 
chilling Penalty may not bind my soul with the fetters of life, which, 
fallen in the waves of icy-cold birth, does not want to roam there all 
too long’ (H. IV 7-12), that he may flee ‘the misery of dark genera- 
tion’ (H. VI 10), that he may not ‘become a prey and a spoil for the 
horrible Punishments, while lying on the ground’ (H. VII 41-2). 

The soul, then, has to cleanse itself from the influences of matter 
and try to awake the memories it has of its divine origin. Partially this 
was done by purifying rites to which the hymns refer (e.g. H. IV 4, VI 
7), but it also involved changes in the condition of the soul brought 
about by the philosophical life. Proclus describes the ascent of the 
human soul in an exhortation to live the philosophical life in his 
commentary on the Alcibiades as follows:!” First we are encouraged to 
flee the unphilosophical ‘masses who roam around in herds’ and not 
to partake in their way of life nor in their opinions.!® In accordance 
with this injunction Proclus prays in H. III 12-3 that the wicked 
masses may not drag him from the small divine path of philosophy, a 
prayer repeated in H. IV 14. This small path (c&tpamitéc) is the 
opposite of the highways which the hoi polloi follow (see commentary 


17 In Alc. 245, 6-248, 3. 

18 In Alc. 245, 6-8: Kétw0ev odv &pyopévoic gevktéov 10 TANB0g tov dvOPanwv 
TOV KyEANSOv idvtwv, Hg ONO TO AdyLOV, KAI OUTE Taig Cmaic adtHV OTE Taig 56EaIG 
KOWOVNTEOV. 
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to H. HI 13). These people have been completely absorbed by the 
material world. We, on the contrary, should flee the ‘irrational 
pleasures’ ("d0vag HAOyoug) and ‘the multifarious desires, which 
divide us in the body,’!9 the sensory perceptions which lead our 
thinking astray (aioOjoets tas tiv Sic&voiav E&ratHMOa<s), in short this 
whole world of images and fantasies. 

Proclus admonishes us to turn to the sciences instead: ‘Once we 
have fled these divided and diversified forms of life, let us ascend to 
science itself.’?° Science is characterized by unity, for it reduces the 
plurality of what we know to a unity (€vwo1c). However, science itself 
still contains a high degree of plurality, for it consists in discursive 
reasoning. Such in contrast to the knowledge on the level of Nous, 
for Nous grasps the forms by means of simple intuitions (tag amAGG 
énipoAcdc). The soul should therefore go over to the noeric mode of 
life (tv voepav Conv). Once we have ascended to Nous, ‘we should 
with it contemplate intelligible being, being initiated in the vision of 
simple and immobile and undivided sorts of beings by means of 
simple and undivided intuitions.’*! Note that Proclus refers here to 
Plato Phdr. 250c2ff.,?? i.e. the myth of the winged charioteer who 
manages to follow the gods towards a vision of the Forms. 

The transition to the noeric life of simple intuitions was con- 
sidered to be an important step in the process of ascent and salvation 
of the human soul. The soul which has managed to contemplate the 
Forms is exempt from the law of Fate which rules over mankind and ties 
it to the world of matter. For Fate has only power over the material 
realm, and the soul that has ascended to Nous has left this behind it. 
No longer is it tormented by the daemons that separate the impure 
souls from the pure divine world, for it has become pure. No longer 
it is forced to be reborn again in the material. Instead it is allowed to 
return to its native star and lead a blissful existence (see commentary 
to H. III'7). Since it means the end of our wanderings in the material 
world, it is sometimes compared to reaching a harbour or, to be 


19 In Alc. 245, 9-10: gevktéov thc OpsEerg thc MOAVELEIs, al UEptCovow Nac TEpi 
TO OMUM KTA. 

20 In Alc. 246, 8-10: tadta 8) ndvto TH WEplota Kai noKiAa thsg Cwfic cidn 
@edyovtes én’ HOTHV GvadpELOLEV Ti Ex1oTHUNV KTA. 

21 In Alc. 247, 5-8: éxi todtov totvvv tov vodv a&vaPdvtEs LET’? HDTOD THY vonthy 
odoiav Becodpeba,, taicg dnAaic Kai &uEepiotois émPoAaic TH &MAG Kai EtpELh Kai 
CUEPLOTA TOV SVTOV ETONTEDOVTES YEVN]. 

22 OAdKANpa bE KOI GTAG Kai &tpEUA Kai edvddaiLova PdoLATA WvObLEVOl TE KAL 
ENONTEVOVTEG KTA. 
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more precise, to reaching the Paternal Harbour, about which more 
below (§ 4.3). This theory about the escape from Fate stems from the 
Chaldaean Oracles (for which see Lewy 19782: 212-213), although its 
has of course — as so often in the case of the Oracles — a Platonic 
background. Already Plato in Phdr. 248e-249a had promised an 
escape from the cycle of generation to those who dedicated them- 
selves during three times to the philosophical life. Of special import- 
ance is Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 130, according to which the souls that 
have seen ‘the works of the Father’ (i.e. the Forms), ‘flee the 
shameful wing of allotted Fate’ (uotpnyg etwaptiig 10 ntepov Mevyovoty 
ova1dés). The quotation returns in Proclus Providentia 21, 15f. and In 
Tim. III 266, 14ff. which both express the same idea of escape of the 
realm of matter through contemplation of the Forms. 

Finally (In Alc. 247, 8-248, 4), the soul should awaken the highest 
mode of existence (tiv &kpav brapétv) it is capable of. This mode of 
existence is referred to as the ‘one in us’ and ‘flower of our being’ 
(&v80g thig OdGias), a term from the Chaldaean theology. It is by this 
faculty of the soul that we make contact with the divine (1t@ Deio 
ovvantéoue8a). ‘For like should always be grasped by like’ (t@ yap 
OHOLM TO GpoLtov TavtTaxod KaTaANRTEOV), and the most unified 
measures of reality (t& EviKOTATA LETPA TOV OvtMV) are grasped by 
the one in us. Proclus here refers to the henads, the divine repre- 
sentatives of the imparticipable One, which can be participated in. 
We thus become one and function in an unified manner (év 
yevouevor Kat evoetdac evepynoavtes). This is the state of happiness 
which we may obtain through the philosophical life. 


4. Nous and the unification of the human soul 


4.1 The soul’s relation to Nous 


It is my contention that the hymns that address the leader-gods have 
to do with the passage of the soul to the noeric life. I shall try to 
prove this later on. Let us now look what this transition implies. In 
Proclus’ exhortation to the philosophical life discussed above, he is 
afraid that his readership may misunderstand what he means by the 
noeric life of the soul:. 


T. 3.2 I do not mean the Nous which transcends the soul, but the 
illumination itself which descends from above on the soul. Aristotle 
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too refers to this one when he says that it is by means of nous that we 
know the definitions, and also Timaeus when he says that it only 
appears in the soul.?3 


Thus, we do not become Nous and transcend our own nature, i.e. 
that of Soul, but our soul is illuminated by Nous, while remaining 
itself. It is only because of this illumination that we may enjoy the 
contemplation of the simple and unvarying Forms as celebrated in 
the Phaedrus. 

Proclus hints here at a debate among the Neoplatonists about a 
problem at the very heart of Platonism: what is the relation between 
the transcendent Forms, which, by their very nature, belong to a 
world completely different from ours, and our world? This is a 
double-edged problem. On the one hand, in a top-down perspective, 
a Platonist has to account for the fact that these Forms somehow 
cause the things in this world to exist. In the bottom-up perspective, 
the Platonic assertion that we may gain knowledge of the transcend- 
ent Forms stands in need of explanation. It is on the latter problem 
that we shall focus here. 

One strategy is simply to deny that there is a substantial difference 
between the hypostasis of Nous, the realm of the Forms, and that of 
Soul. Its best known representative is Plotinus, who holds that, 
although we have ascended into the world of becoming, part of us is 
still anchored in Nous. That undescended part of us enjoys perpetual 
vision of the Forms. We may not always be aware of this, but that is 
another matter.*4 

Later Neoplatonists, at least from Iamblichus onwards, criticize 
this solution. They maintain that Nous and Soul differ essentially 
from each other, and that it is therefore impossible that a part of us 
remains forever in the realm of Nous: the human soul descends 
entirely. Proclus is among them.*® He discusses the Plotinian 
position, without actually naming Plotinus, in connection with the 
problem of contemplating the Forms in Jn Parm. IV 948, 12ff.: here it 


23° In Alc. 247, 1-5: od eyo TOV eSnpnuévov. bails woxtis vobv, GAN’ odthy thy 
exeiDev Adar Tv éphKovooav TH woxn, mept ov Kat O ‘ApiototéAng onoiv Ot vous 
éotlv o TOS Spovg yoKopev, Kat O Tipatog dt1 év oddevi GAA éyyivetar 7 ev WoyF). 

24 For a good discussion of the Plotinian position, see Steel 1978: 34-38. 

25 For Iamblichus’ and Proclus’ criticism of Plotinus, see Proclus Jn Tim. II 333, 
28ff. For a discussion of this text in which I argue that Iamblichus did not abandon 
the concept of an undescended soul entirely, see Van den Berg 1998. For Proclus’ 
criticism, see also El. § 211, Theol. Plat. V 19, p. 71, 16ff. with Saffrey-Westerink’s 
additional note 4 to p. 71 on p. 185. 
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is emphasised that human knowledge, the science in us (h map’ Hutv 
emotyun) is quite different from the knowledge based on the 
contemplation of the Forms which the gods enjoy. This is exactly the 
same point as he raised in the Jn Alc.-passage, in which he explained 
that episteme has a far higher degree of plurality than knowledge 
obtained from the simple intuitions of the Forms. Contrary to what 
some say, Proclus goes on, the noetic cosmos, i.e. the realm of the 
Forms, is not situated in us. It transcends us because it is the cause of 
our being. Nor should we say that part of us always remains above in 
that cosmos. For never could the part that remains above be yoked 
together with that which has fallen away from its proper intellection. 
Nor should we assume that the soul is of the same being (O“o0ovo10¢) 
as the gods. The upshot of all this is that only divine Nous is capable 
of contemplation of the Forms. Our knowledge of the Forms derives 
from illumination from the gods: 


T. 3.3 The transcendent Forms exist by themselves; what exists by 
itself and of itself is not in us; What is not in us is not on the level of 
our knowledge; what is not on the level of our knowledge is 
unknowable by our faculty of knowledge; so then the transcendent 
Forms are unknowable by our faculty of knowledge. They may, then, 
be contemplated only by divine Nous. This is so for all Forms, but 
especially for those that are beyond the noeric gods; for neither 
sense-perception, nor cognition based on opinion, nor pure reason, 
nor noeric cognition of our type serves to connect the soul with those 
Forms, but only illumination from the noeric gods renders us capable 
of joining ourselves to those noetic-and-noeric Forms, as I recall 
someone saying under divine inspiration.2® The nature of those 
Forms is, then, unknowable to us, as being superior to our intellec- 
tion and to the partial conceptions of our souls. And it is for this 
reason, indeed, that the Socrates of the Phaedrus, as we said before, 
compares the contemplation of them to mystic rites and initiations 
and visions,...27 


26 Perhaps Syrianus (Morrow/Dillon 1987: 300 n. 92), but, as J. Dillon has 
kindly pointed out to me, Iamblichus In Parm. Fr. 2A seems to point in the 
direction of Iamblichus. 

27 In Parm. IV 949, 13-34, trans. Morrow/Dillon 1987: 300 (slightly adapted): TO 
xa’ adte Kai HdtT@V 6vta OdK goTLV ev NIV: TH ODK Svte ev NIV OdK goTL CbOTOTYA 
MPOsG THY NMEetépav ExrotHUNV: TH UN Gvta GdvOTOLYG TPO THY ThETEpaV exLoTHUNV 
KyVOOTE EOTLV NO Thg NhEtEpas emrothuNs: TH &pa éEnpnpéeva edn Kyvootd éott 
TPs thy MEtépav eEmiothHUNnv: vO yap Lov@ tO Deiw Deatd éoti: Kai mavTa péev TH 
eidn, Siagepdvtwe Sé Sou Kai TOV voepv gotw én’ éxeiva. Bedv- odtE yup h aicOnorc, 
ovte H SoEaot1Kh yvGoic, odte 6 KaBapds Adyos, odte | voep& yvOo1g h hetépa 
Ovvantet Thy worthy toic eldeow éexeivoic, ydvyn 5é h nd TOV voep@v Dedv AAA IC 
Svvatods Huds dnopatver ovvantecBar toic vontoig éexeivois Kai voepois eideoy, 6s 
Tov ONG TIg Aéyov evOEws. “AyvMotos odbv jLiv 7 Eboig TOV EidavV EKEivav, HC 
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Interestingly enough, Proclus refers to the mystery-rites of the 
Phaedrus-myth when talking about these visions of the Forms which 
we obtain through illumination. In Plato all this talk about mystery- 
rites was probably just a simile. Proclus, however, took things literal- 
ly.28 One of the most striking features of his philosophy is the 
important place he assigns for a kind of ritual called theurgy. It is 
generally assumed that there is a connection between on the one 
hand the paramount role that theurgy was allowed to play in 
Neoplatonism from Iamblichus onwards, and on the other side the 
rejection of the Plotinian position about the nature of the soul by 
Iamblichus and subsequent Neoplatonists.*? Somehow theurgy was 
supposed to bridge the gap between the soul and the realm of Nous 
which resulted from the denial of a partly undescended soul. I intend 
to show that the hymns to the leader-gods were part of these theur- 
gical attempts to obtain this noeric illumination. In the following 
chapters, I shall elaborate on the notion of theurgy, and show what is 
theurgical about the hymns. For the moment, however, we shall turn 
to the question why one has to invoke leader-gods in order to be 
illuminated. 


4.2 The divine Nous 


In order to be able to understand the role of the leader-gods in the 
process of illumination, it is necessary to study the nature of the 
divine Nous first. Proclus, in the wake of his admired master Syrianus, 
equates the Demiurge of the Timaeus with Nous.*? To some readers 
this may perhaps appear hardly surprising. The Demiurge in the 
Timaeus contemplates after all the Forms in order to cause the 
universe; the appropriate mental faculty to contemplate the Forms is 
Nous, therefore it is reasonable to suppose that the contemplator par 
excellence of the Forms is also the divine Nous. However, among the 
ancient commentators on the Timaeus the nature of the Demiurge 


KpEitto@v Thc NuEtépas vornoews Kai TV LEpLoTav éxiBoA@v Tig Huetépas woxfic: 510 
Kal 6 év Datdpm Loxpatnys, > mpoeinopev, teAetaig cmerkdCer Ka WoTOEOL KOI 
émonteiais thy éxeivov Bewpiay, ... 

°8 On the tradition of mystery-language in Greek philosophy, see Sheppard 
1980: 146-149, see further Riedweg 1987 on mystery-language in Plato, Philo and 
Clemens. 

°9 See, e.g., Steel 1978: 37-8; Saffrey 19844: 165-6; Shaw 1995: 1Lff. 

30 On how Syrianus arrived at this view, see Saffrey-Westerink Theol. Plat. 11 1974 
p- 101, additional n. 4 to p. 39. 
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was a matter of dispute. The Demiurge had been located virtually 
anywhere between the hypercosmic soul (Porphyry) and the Good 
(Atticus), as we learn from the doxography Proclus offers us in the 
course of his discussion of the issue.*! 

The Demiurge/Nous stands on the threshold between two worlds. 
On the one hand, as the ultimate cause of this universe, it is its 
supreme god. On the other hand it is at the bottom of the tran- 
scendent realm in which, as the divine Nous, it looks upwards to the 
Forms above it. It thus functions as the link between the two worlds, 
between us and the Forms. This situation has important soterio- 
logical implications. Life according to Nous is, as appeared above, an 
important step in the process of unification of the soul. However, in 
Proclus’ theory of causation at least, things can only revert upon their 
cause, not upon things that are completely alien to them.*? If we want 
to live in accordance with Nous — which implies that we revert upon 
it — Nous has to be in some sense our cause. As the general cause of 
the whole universe, Nous is also our cause and we may thus revert 
upon it. It is precisely for this reason that Proclus vehemently attacks 
Aristotle’s theory of the divine Nous in the Timaeusccommentary.** In 
(Proclus’ reading of) Aristotle, the divine Nous is the Unmoved 
Mover, the causa finalis of the universe, but certainly not its causa 
efficiens, i.e. its Demiurge. The Aristotelian Nous would therefore be 
alien to the human soul. In that case reversion would be impossible 
and the divine Nous could never act as a causa finalis of the universe. 

The position of Nous as the Demiurge and therefore ultimate 
cause of the cosmos helps to explain why a life in accordance with 
Nous is such an important step in the process of unification/ 
deification of the human soul. The Demiurge contains all Forms as 
causes for this universe. In that way he is analogous to the One which 
contains all causes both of this universe and the intelligible realm.*+ 
Thus the soul that shares in Nous by means of illumination increases 
its degree of unity and thus becomes more divine. In the unity of 
Nous, it leaves the plurality of this world behind it. Just as all things 
ultimately derive their perfection from participating in the unity of its 


31 In Tim. 1 303, 4-310, 2; for a detailed discussion of the nature of the 
Demiurge which takes the various ancient interpretations into account, see Brisson 
1994: 29-106. He concludes that the Demiurge is a nous. 

32. Cf. El. § 35. 

33 For a discussion of Proclus’ criticism of Aristotle’s divine Intellect as only a 
causa finalis, see Steel 1987: 213-225 and 1996 esp. 242-247. 

34 See T. 2.8. 
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ultimate cause the One (see T. 3.1), in the same manner everything 
in this cosmos, and notably the human souls, derive their unifying 
perfection from their cause. As Proclus puts it in Theol. Plat. V 19, p. 
70, 21ff.: ‘All immortal souls that obtained their procession from the 
Demiurge are filled with the unified and noeric providence (tfc 
NVOLEVIS Kat voEepGg Tpovotacs) that comes from him, because every- 
where the offspring depending on its causes participates in the 
perfection that comes from them.’ 


4.3 The paternal harbour 


If, as has been argued, illumination by Nous constitutes an important 
phase in the process of the unification of the soul, we would expect it 
to be mentioned in a special way. And indeed Proclus does do this. 
He connects the illumination by Nous to what is probably a Chal- 
daean concept:* the reaching of the paternal harbour (0 matpiKog 
Spyos). 

What does this mysterious experience entail? This is clarified by 
Proclus’ discussion in Jn Tim. I 300, 28-302, 25 of Plato’s remark in 
Ti. 28c3-4 that it is quite a task to find the maker and father of this 
universe, i.e. the Demiurge. Finding the Father appears to amount to 
unification with the Demiurge-Nous, with the result that the soul is 
initiated in the vision of the Phaedrus. Proclus cites here once more 
Phdr. 250c (In Tim. I 302, 6-8). We recall here what was said in T. 3.3: 
only divine Nous is able to contemplate the intelligible; therefore 
contemplation of the divine requires that we are in some way unified 
with Nous. Finding the Father is a matter of touching on the 
intelligible and obtaining unification with the Demiurgic Nous (Jn 
Tim. I 302, 13-4: thy éxae@ry tod vontod Kai tHv Evwolv TIV TPOG TOV 
SnMLovpyikov vodv). Proclus describes the process as follows: 

T. 3.4 For after the wanderings in the world of becoming (tiv mAGvyv 
tig yevéoews) and the purification and the light of knowledge 
(éxiothwn), the noeric activity finally shines out and so does nous in 
us, which moors (OputGwv) the soul in the Father and establishing it 
in a pure way in the demiurgic intellections (évidpbov abt &ypdv- 
tas év Taig SNMLOVPyIKaIg vorjoeot) and linking light with light, not 
something like the light of knowledge (émothn) but an even more 
beautiful, more noeric and simpler light than that. For this is the 


35 On the likely Chadaean origin of the expression, see Saffrey-Westerink Theol. 
Plat. WV p. 147 additional n. 3 to p. 43. 
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paternal harbour (6 natpikdc Spyos), finding the Father, the pure 
unification with him.*® 


Let us compare this text to the philosopher’s progress as sketched in 
the commentary on the Alcibiades. There it was said that the 
philosopher should flee the temptations of the material world, here 
referred to as ‘the wanderings in the world of becoming.’ Instead the 
philosopher should turn to the sciences, episteme, the knowledge of 
discursive thought, referred to in T. 3.4 as the ‘light of knowledge.’ 
However, episteme was still characterized by a great degree of multi- 
plicity as opposed to the noeric intuitions. T. 3.4 underscores this 
when Proclus describes the light of Nous as ‘an even more beautiful, 
more noeric and simpler light’ than that of episteme. The contact with 
the world of Nous is described in terms of illumination. It is the 
noeric light, i.e. nous in us, which shines out. In T. 3.2 Proclus 
stressed that he was not talking about the transcendent Nous, but 
nous as far as our soul participates in it. Here this is brought out 
again, for Proclus is talking about nous in us. The soul thus 
illuminated is placed in the ‘demiurgic intellections.’ These are the 
contemplations of the Demiurge of the Forms, the initiation into the 
simple, unvarying and undivided visions of the Phaedrus. 

Proclus summarizes this state as reaching the paternal harbour 
and unification with the Father. Is this notion of unification (év@o1c) 
with the Demiurge compatible with what we said above, namely that 
the soul does not become Nous but is illuminated by Nous (see T. 
3.2)? Part of the problem with the term henosis is that it is used by 
scholars to describe the mystical union of the soul to the One in 
Plotinus, although Plotinus himself never uses it that way.?”? In 
Plotinus the unification of the soul with the One is complete, and for 
the duration of that event, the soul appears to lose its own identity.*8 
It is not very likely that the unification of the Proclean soul to Nous 
would involve complete fusion with Nous to the extent that the soul is 


36 In Tim. I 302, 17-25: pete yap thy nAdvnV Ths yevécews Kai thy Ké8apot Kai 
METH TO THs ENLOTHUNS OWS GvOAGUTEL TO VoEpov éEvepyNLa Kal O év NLV vod, OpHiGav 
THY WoXTV Ev TO TATPL Ka EvidpdOv AdTHV GxpavTMs év Taig SNLLOVPYLKAIs VoT}oEOL 
KQL OHS OWTL GLVETTMV, ODY oiov TO THs EMLOTHUNS, GAAG Kai TODSE KAAALOV Kai 
VOEPHTEPOV Kal EVOELOEGTEPOV ODTOG YAP eOTIV O TATPIKOS SpLOS, N EVpEotg TOD 
NATPG, TN] TPOG ADTOV KyYpavtos Evmoic. 

37 For the use of the term henosis in Plotinus and by scholars writing on 
Plotinus, see Meijer 1992: 307. 

38 Admittedly this interpretation is not uncontested. See Meijer 1992: 307-315 
who defends it against several objections that have been put forward. 
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of one substance with Nous. As Steel has shown,?9 the Proclean soul 
never changes in respect of its being or substance (ovota). In the 
process of descent into the material realm, it is only the faculties and 
the activities of the soul which suffer. The term henosis does not force 
us to assume something like a substantial change. In Proclus, there is 
something like an unmixed henosis (Evmoig wovyxyvtos). An example 
of this is the human soul, which consists of different parts, some 
superior to others, which none the less constitute an unity.4° Thus 
the human soul can be in a state of henosis with Nous without losing 
its own nature. Since the contact with Nous stimulates the faculties 
and acts of the soul which had become damaged in the process of 
descent, the soul will now act in a more unified and noeric way than 
before the unification with Nous. 

This unification with the Father is described by means of a nautical 
image: nous in us moors (OppiGwv) the soul in the paternal harbour 
(matpikdc dppoc). The image of safely reaching harbour after a 
troublesome journey, in this case the ‘wanderings in the world of 
becoming’, is a common one to express the idea of reaching ones 
goal after a lot of hardship.*! Since the One is the ultimate goal of 
the ascending soul, Proclus can for example call the One ‘the safe 
harbour for all beings’ (Theol. Plat. 1 25, p. 111, 25: 6ppog aHo@adrs). 
In the same sense it is now said of the soul reaching a higher state of 
existence in Nous and thus leaving the world of genesis behind itself. 
The archetypal seafarer who reaches his destination after many, many 
sufferings is of course Odysseus. Proclus connects the (probably) 
Chaldaean notion of the paternal harbour to his allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Odyssey: 

T. 3.5 Only life according to Nous is free from wandering (énAavéc), 


and this is the mystical harbour of the soul, to which the poem brings 
Odysseus after the many wanderings in life.4? 


I shall discuss Proclus’ allegorical reading of Homer in chapter VI; 
for Proclus’ allegorical interpretation of the Odyssey, see my com- 
mentary to H. VI 10-12. For the moment it suffices to point out that 
Proclus connects the two images. As we shall see below, the same 


39 Steel 1978: 69-73. 

40 See e.g. In RP. 1 234, 15. 

41 On this topos, see Bonner 1941. 

42 In Parm. V 1025, 32-36: povy S& h Kate vodv Goi) 16 dmAaves exer, Kai OdTOS 6 
LVOTIKOG OPLLOG THs WoYXTS, Eig OV KAI T TOMOIs &yel TOV ‘OSvGoEM LETH THV TOAATV 
TAG THs Cofis. 
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connection appears in the hymns. Judging from the last line of text 
T. 3.4, the paternal harbour is obviously a well-defined concept (‘For 
this is the paternal harbour...’). However, it is not attested outside 
Proclus. In Proclus it is found five times: once in the commentary on 
the Timaeus (T. 3.4), once in the commentary on the Cratylus and 
three times in Theol. Plat. IV. The use of it in the commentary on the 
Cratylus is comparable with that in the commentary on the Timaeus: 
Athena is said ‘to establish us in the harbour of the Father’ 
(€vidpvovoa TH Opu@ Tod matpdc).4? This is the Demiurgic Nous, as is 
apparent from a passage in the In Tim., where Proclus, inspired by his 
sympathy for the subject,*4 dwells to some lengths on the exegesis of 
these names. In the course of it, he remarks (Jn Tim. I 168, 29-30): 
‘we call her (i.e. Athena) Saviour (o@te1pa), because she establishes 
every partial intellect in the total intellections of the Father’ 
(évidpbovea Taig OALKAIg vonoEeol TOD Matpdc). This father is the 
Demiurge (Jn Tim. I 166, 3: t@ natpi Kai Snuiovpym Kdopov Tod 
ODUNOVTOS). 

In the first part of Theol. Plat. IV the expression recurs three times, 
i.e. more than half of all occurrences. The reason why is easy to see. 
This part of the Theol. Plat. is dedicated to the exegesis of the 
Phaedrus-myth. As we noted, this myth about the contemplation of the 
Forms by the human soul is often cited in connection with the noeric 
illumination of the soul. 

In Theol. Plat. IV 13, p. 43, 15, Proclus notes that two entities lead 
up to the supracelestial place of the Phaedrus: the individual intellect 
(vodg 6 wepiKdc) installed in the souls, which elevates the souls 
towards the paternal harbour (43, 19: d6ppov tov matpiKov) and true 
episteme. Here we may recall T. 3.2 which referred to the nous under 
discussion as the one of which Timaeus says that it appears only in 
the soul. Proclus further adds that this true episteme is a perfection of 
the soul. It circles around the supracelestial place and knows it only 
discursively (uetaBatiK@¢), whereas the partial nous does so by a 
simple intellection (&nAf vonoet). This remark illustrates once more 
the fact that episteme has less unity than noeric intellection and is 
therefore inferior to it. 

Nonetheless, the term seems to be used in a somewhat different 
way in Theol. Plat. IV. In T. 3.4 reaching the paternal harbour meant 
unification with the Demiurgic Nous and thus subsequently being 


43° In Crat. § 185, p. 113, 2. 
44 In Tim. 1 169, 9-11. 
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able to contemplate the intelligible Forms. As we saw, the latter 
activity was described as ‘touching the noetic’ (tv éxagnv tod 
vontod). In Theol. Plat. IV the paternal harbour seems to have 
become an equivalent for just touching the intelligible, leaving the 
unification with the Demiurge out of consideration. In this context 
Proclus seems to interpret the Father of the paternal harbour no 
longer as the maker and father of this cosmos from the Timaeus, but 
instead as the noetic Father, to whom the noetic-and-noeric gods 
elevate all things (Theol. Plat. IV 11, p. 38, 9-10). Thus he writes about 
the highest triad of the noetic-and-noeric gods that they ‘radiate 
upon the other gods the contact with the noetic realm and the 
paternal harbour’ (Theol. Plat. TV 21, p. 64, 23-24: ... toig GAAotg Beoig 
THV LPOG TO VONTOV OLVAOHV EXIAGUTOV KAI TOV OPLOV TOV TATPIKOV). 
The paternal harbour apparently cannot be the Demiurgic Nous 
here, for that entity is situated far below the first noetic-and-noeric 
gods. Hence they cannot illuminate with that Nous other gods on the 
noetic-and-noeric level, who are still above it. On the contrary, the 
paternal harbour seems here to be an equivalent to the noetic world 
(level IIT in Figure 1 above). This reading is corroborated by the 
conclusion of the discussion of the noetic-and-noeric gods. There, 
Proclus remarks that the stages towards the contemplation of the 
intelligible Forms as described in the Phaedrus are many. He is 
referring to the different triads in the noetic-and-noeric realm which 
he has just described and which constitute subsequent stages in our 
initiation into the intelligible through which we have to pass. 
However all stages ‘reach out towards the paternal harbour and the 
initiation into the Father.’45 From the context it is clear that the 
paternal harbour must be that of the noetic Father, for how could 
the noetic-and-noeric gods ever lead up to a lower entity like the 
Demiurgic Nous? 

My suggestion would be, therefore, that here we have a very 
exceptional case of Proclus changing his mind. As was pointed out in 
our discussion of T. 3.4, the notion of the paternal harbour seems to 
be a fixed one, probably of Chaldaean origin. This seems to rule out 
the possibility that there are paternal harbours on different levels of 
reality. This assumption is also justified by the fact that the descrip- 
tion of the paternal harbour in the commentary on the Timaeus and 
Theol. Plat. IV converge at three points. First, the paternal harbour 


4 Theol. Plat. WV 26, p. 77, 20-21: Kai noAAoi pév oi Babpoi, navtéc 5é eig tov 
TNOTPLKOV OPLOV GVATELVOLOLV Kal THV RATPIKIW TEAETHV- 
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has something to do with touching the noetic realm. Second, it is 
linked to the Phaedrus-myth. Third the role of nous in us as the entity 
which moors us in that paternal harbour. Given the fact that Proclus 
wrote the commentary on the Timaeus at the early age of twenty-eight 
whereas the Theologia Platonica is generally considered to be the 
product of his old age, it is not unlikely that somewhere during his 
long career he came around to the view that the Father in question 
was not the Demiurge but the noetic Father. Why he may have 
changed his thoughts is hard to say. Perhaps, when working on the 
Theol. Plat., in which he divides up the divine world in minute detail, 
he realised that there was an enormous gap between the Demiurgic 
Nous and the level of the noetic realm (see Figure 1), and therefore 
decided that it was illogical to connect the unification with the Demi- 
urgic Nous so closely to the contemplation of the intelligible, and 
that the Father involved thus had to be another than the Demiurge. 
Be that as it may, we certainly need to distinguish between pater- 
nal harbour (J) and (II). The former is that of the commentary on 
the Timaeus, which identifies it with the Demiurgic Nous, the latter 
that of Theol. Plat. IV in which the Father is a noetic entity. The 
paternal harbour mentioned in the Jn Crat. refers to type (I), because 
the role of Athena as the goddess who installs the souls in the 
paternal intellections — it is the paternal harbour — recurs in the 
Timaeus-commentary. As for the hymns, we shall see that the 
references to the paternal harbour are to type (I), for it is the leader- 
gods who bring us to that harbour. Since then the leader-gods lead us 
back to the Demiurgic Nous, it has to be the paternal harbour type 


(I). 


4.4 Nous and the leader-gods 


As we have seen, Nous and the Demiurge are one and the same. We 
have also seen that this enables us to ascend towards Nous. What then 
is the relation of the leader-gods to the Demiurgic Nous and how do 
they contribute to our ascent? 

The Demiurge in the Timaeus leaves most of the creation of the 
material universe to the younger gods. First among these lesser 
creating gods are, according to Proclus, the so-called leader gods (ot 
jyewovicot Yeo). Their nature is discussed at length in the first part 
of Theol. Plat. VI. The series of these gods are ‘continuous with the 
Demiurge and Father of the universe and interwoven with him. 
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Through the perfecting power of him, it proceeds from him, is 
perfected and reverts upon it.’46 They rule the universe*” and are 
completely hyper-cosmic.4® Their most important feature is their 
creating activity. The Demiurge contains all things, including the 
gods inferior to him, in the form of their causes.49 He can act as the 
causing principle of the universe because he is able to contemplate 
the Forms. One cannot contemplate the Forms one by one, so the 
Demiurge is a tAnpwpa of all Forms before him.°° As a result, he 
contains the things after him as unified causes.°! Therefore the 
Demiurge is characterized by sameness.°? The process of creation 
requires, however, that this unity is split up.>? This process starts with 
the leader-gods. They are the utmost ends of the different series that 
come together in the same point, i.e. the Demiurge.* All products in 
one series thus finally depend on one cause. Because the products 
have the same cause in common, they display a likeness both towards 
each other and to their source. Thus, in the same way as the 
Demiurge is characterized by sameness, so are the leader-gods by 
likeness (Ou016t¢) 5° 

Since reversion is only made upon one’s proximate cause, we do 
not turn to the Demiurge directly, but first to the leader of our series, 
i.e. a leader-god. In the words of De Sacrificio. ‘For everything prays 
according to its own order and sings hymns on the leaders of the 
complete series.’°° As we have seen, these leader-gods are charac- 
terized by likeness. It is this likeness that enables their products to 
revert upon them. For it is a general principle that ‘all processions 
and all conversions are accomplished because of likeness (816 thy Tig 
OMOLOTHTOS aitiav).’>7 We shall return to the anagogic function of 
likeness in greater detail in the next chapter in the context of 
theurgy. 


46 Theol. Plat. VI 1, p. 5, 11-14. 

47 Theol. Plat. V1 1, p. 7, 5: &pxovtes tav SAwv Beot. 

48 Theol. Plat. VI 2, p. 12, 1-6. 

49° Theol. Plat. VI 3, p. 15, 145. 

50 On the fact that each nous is a xAn|poue. of Forms, see El. § 177. 

51 Theol. Plat. VI 3, p. 15, 14-17. 

52 Theol. Plat. VI 3, p. 15, 26-7: kate tadtov 7 SHLLOvpy 16 eivo napéotiv. 

53 Theol. Plat. VI 3, p. 16, 76. 

54 For this idea, see Theol. Plat. VI 1, p. 5, 18-9; cf. chapter II § 3.2: cause and 
product necessarily have something in common. 

55 Theol. Plat. V1 3, p. 16, 7-18 

56 For a discussion of this text, see chapter II § 3.2, the discussion of T. 2.3. 

57 Theol. Plat. VI 3, p. 17, 1-2. 
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In their turn, the leader-gods make the same movement towards 
their causes, which are contained in the Demiurge in a unified way. 
They ‘fasten themselves by means of likeness to their causes, which 
pre-exist in the Demiurge, while lifting up everything and unfolding 
it in his unity,’>® including ‘the blessed souls among us, who are lifted 
up away from the wanderings in the world of becoming (tfc 
yeveotovpyod mAs) towards their own source.”>9 It should be noted 
that this elevation towards Nous leads us towards a greater degree of 
unity, thus of divinity, while we leave the material realm behind us. 


4.5 The leader-gods in the hymns 


To what extent then do the hymns to the leader-gods reflect the 
theory of the ascent towards the divine Nous as described above? I 
shall not treat the hymns here in their traditional order, but start 
with the hymns which bring out the relation with the theory best (H. 
VII to Athena, H. VI to the Mother of the Gods, Hecate and Zeus) 
and then proceed to the hymn to Helios. 

H. VII to Athena is perhaps the best illustration of the foregoing 
treatment of the leader-gods. As we have seen, leader-gods are able to 
link us to the divine Nous, because they are closely related to him 
and act as the causes of whole series (see § 4.4 above). In H. VII 1-2 
this is brought to the fore right away: Athena is invoked as ‘child of 
the aegis-bearing Zeus, sprung forth from the paternal source and 
from the top of your series.’ This Zeus and this source are the 
Demiurge. Athena’s causal activities are celebrated in the first part of 
the hymn, where she is portrayed as a warrior. As I shall explain in 
the commentary, Proclus understood the martial features which 
tradition attributed to the goddess as references to her role in the 
cosmic process of causation. If Proclus is to be united with Athena, it 
is not enough that Athena is just a cause, she has to be Proclus’ own 
cause, otherwise there is no bond of likeness between him and her. It 
is for this reason that Proclus stresses that he belongs to Athena (vs. 
42).69 Athena is first and foremost asked to give Proclus a blessed 


58 Theol. Plat. VI 3, p. 19, 24 ff.: (Td 88 tOv NyepoviKdv Bedv dAov) eFarter pév 
abdtd bie tig OMoLdtytos TOV ev ExelvM TPOLTAPYOVTMV aitiov, Tivta dé GvateEtver 
KO AVOATAOL TPds Thy EvMOL TiV SNLLOVPYLKTV. 

59 Theol. Plat. VI 3, p. 16, 26-27: kai tov THEtéEpav WoyOv Tas eddaitovas cn0 TAS 
YEVECLOLPYOD TAGVI|S Ei Ti OikEtav ANY Gvotewouévac. 

60 For the question how Proclus, as a non-native Athenian belongs to the series 
of Athena, see my commentary ad loc. 
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harbour after a life roaming around the earth (vs. 32 6ABiov Oppov 
GAwoLEVM TEpt yoatav). This harbour is the paternal harbour dis- 
cussed above, as is indicated by vs. 36, where this harbour is equated 
with the palace of Zeus on Mt. Olympus. According to Proclus, this is 
the place where traditional mythology locates the Demiurge.*! We 
recall here that, according to the commentaries on the Cratylus and 
the Timaeus, it was especially Athena who moored the soul in the 
paternal harbour and the demiurgic intellections (see § 4.3). 

It is noteworthy that Proclus presents himself as wandering around 
the earth, i.e. in the realm of matter. Moreover we saw in T. 3.4 and 
T. 3.5 and a quote from Theol. Plat. VI in § 4.4 that the soul is 
wandering around (zA&vn) in the material world, before it reaches 
Nous. As we have seen in T. 3.4 that reaching the paternal harbour 
means that the light of our soul is brought together with a special 
kind of light that surpasses the light of knowledge. It is this light for 
which Proclus prays in vss. 33-34, when he asks for holy light (@cog 
ayvov), wisdom (coginv) and philosophical love that transports us to 
the palace of Zeus. The fact that this light is mentioned together with 
wisdom indicates that it is not the light of knowledge but the even 
more precious light of Nous, because in Proclus wisdom (sophia) is 
often opposed to discursive knowledge (episteme). It is the divine 
knowledge that stems from the contemplation of the Forms. 

H. VI to the Mother of Gods, Hecate and Zeus too is a fine 
example of the theory of ascent put into practice. Hecate is invoked 
as standing before the door (xpo8dpatog). This is a telling epithet. 
Entities that are the first to proceed from a source are as it were 
posted in the porch of that source.®* This is precisely the position of 
the leader-gods in relation to the Demiurge. In the hymn, Hecate is 
literally placed before Zeus,® for it is only after she has been hailed 
that Proclus turns towards him. We may observe here that just before 
T. 3.4, Proclus declares that the soul stands before the door of Nous 
(In Tim. I 301, 28f.: 51& 58 tig oikerdoens cic thy Bdpav Katactaoav 
TOD Tatpdc EvwOFvar Mpdc¢ adtOV), before it is unified to it. As was the 
case with Athena, Proclus believed to have a special relationship with 
Hecate.** Once again Proclus presents himself as wandering around 


61 For this interpretation, see my commentary ad loc. 


52 For a full discussion of the epithet, see my commentary ad loc. 
53 This Zeus is the Demiurge, see § 2.3. 

64 As Marinus testifies, see Vita Procli § 28 and my introduction to the hymn § 
1.3. 
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in the material realm. In T. 3.3 he compared such a soul to the 
wandering Odysseus. Although Odysseus is not named in vss. 10-12, 
they contain numerous reminiscences of the Odyssey, for which see 
my commentary. According to T. 3.5, only a life in accordance with 
Nous frees us from these wanderings and brings us to the mystical, 
i.e. paternal, harbour, to which Proclus refers in H. VI 12 as the 
harbour of piety (6ppov evoePing). It is ‘precious light’ (vs. 9: cog 
épitiov) that leads him out of the misery of the realm of genesis. I 
take this to be once again the light of Nous, which enables us to live 
in accordance with Nous, the only way to escape this world of matter 
(see T. 3.5). 

H. I to Helios is without any doubt directed to a leader-god. Theol 
Plat. VI c. 12 is entirely dedicated to Apollo/Helios. In the comment- 
ary on the hymn, we shall explore the correspondence between the 
hymn and this treatment. If any leader-god’s powers of causation are 
evident to us mortals, they are those of the sun. Plato had already 
noted in his simile of the sun in the Republic that the sun is the cause 
of the existence of the whole realm of becoming, and Proclus 
celebrates these powers abundantly in the first seventeen verses of the 
hymn. Since the sun is to some extent the cause of everything in the 
universe, everything reverts upon it. Helios ‘shows and announces 
the noeric light to all inferior beings, fills all with complete truth and 
leads them to the Nous of the gods.’ This Nous is the Demiurge.®’ 
Contrary to H. VI and VII, Proclus does not explicitly pray to Helios 
to bring him to the paternal harbour. However, this request is 
implicitly present: Helios is asked to help Proclus in his function of 
uplifter of souls (vs. 34 dvaywyevs wox@v). From the context it 
appears that Helios is supposed to lead the souls upwards to the 
palace of the Father, i.e. the Demiurge, about whom the souls have 
forgotten (vs. 32). Proclus prays to Helios for ‘holy light rich in 
blessings’ (vs. 40: @&og wyvov moADOABov), which is supposed to 
scatter the cloud that prevents us from seeing the higher realities (vs. 


65 Cf. Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 65, 1-3, where Proclus explains that eudaimonia 
belongs to all encosmic gods because they have one leader-god as their cause, i.e. 
the sun, ‘for it is from this cause that perfection and blessedness flow towards all 
beings.’ 

66 Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 61, 14-17: Tijg totvov ‘HAtaxiis tpidd0¢ 1) péev mpatioty 
Lovig ExMaiveEr TO VoEpov EHS Kal EFayyéAAEL T&O1 TOIc Sevtépois KAI TANPOT NAVTO 
ths SANs GANBetac Kai dveeyer TPdc TOV VodV TOV TAV Dedv... 

67 See Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 64, 26, where Helios appears to lead us to ‘the 
universal Demiurge.’ 
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41). This is the noeric light mentioned in the quotation from the 
Theol. Plat. 


5. Mania and the unification of the human soul 


5.1 Mania and the triad of Truth, Beauty and Symmetry 


What then about the hymns to Aphrodite and to the Muses? These 
deities are not mentioned in the catalogue of leader-gods. As 
discussed above (§ 2.3), Aphrodite is a deity of the elevating triad of 
the hyper-encosmic gods, while the Muses are connected with Apollo, 
another god of that same triad. The hyper-encosmic class of gods 
hold the middle between the leader-gods and the encosmic gods and 
function as a link between them.®* Among other things they cause all 
beings that are inferior to them to revert upon them and to stretch 
themselves out towards the noeric light.®9 They elevate the souls to 
their source.”? Their elevating powers are especially brought to the 
fore in the elevating triad, the last one in the class of the hyper- 
encosmic gods.’7! The gods of this triad are, in descending order, 
Hermes, the patron deity of philosophy, who leads the souls up to the 
Good itself (Gvéyer tag woxas ... én’ adtO 10 &yaBdv), Aphrodite, the 
goddess of love, who leads the souls to Beauty (t0 kaAov) and Apollo, 
the divine musician, who draws the soul upwards to noeric Truth and 
the light there (mpdg tiv voepav avédkov GANBELaV Ka 10 Exel AC). 
As we have already discussed in § 2.3, Aphrodite and the Muses in the 
hymns do just that. The former leads to Beauty, the latter are asked 
to draw Proclus’ soul up to the noeric light. 

The treatment of the elevating triad in Theol. Plat. VI is extremely 
brief. Proclus does not explain why he groups these gods together. 
True, they all possess elevating powers, but that goes for more gods. 
A passage at Theol. Plat. III 18, p. 63, 16-21 is revealing. Here Proclus 
connects the triad of the qualities which characterize the Good in 
Phib. 65a2 — Truth (GAnBe1a), Beauty (Kc&AAoc), and Symmetry (ovu- 
wetpta) — with different types of life. Proclus links Truth with the 
philosopher, Beauty with the lover and Symmetry with the musician, 
the followers of respectively Hermes, Aphrodite and Apollo. Note 


68 Theol, Plat. VI 15, pp. 73, 13-74, 16. 
69 Theol. Plat. VI 17, p- 83, 9-12. 

70 Theol. Plat. V1 17, p. 83, 22f. 

71 Theol. Plat. VI 22, p- 98, 14-24. 
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that here Truth is no longer associated with the musician but with 
the philosopher. The triad from the Philebus holds an important 
place in Proclus’ philosophy, as is apparent from the fact that he 
wrote a monograph on this triad and a commentary on the Philebus, 
both now lost. As manifestations of the Good within the realm of 
Being, they direct the human soul towards the Good.” 

Anne Sheppard 1980: 100 suggests that Proclus drew up a correla- 
tion between the three monads of Truth, Beauty and Symmetry and 
the types of life listed in Phdr. 248d that belong to those souls who 
enjoyed the best vision of Being before they were born. Moreover, 
she draws attention to the fact that he links this triad to the forms of 
madness (uavic) induced by the gods that are discussed in Phdr. 244a 
ff. These are the erotic madness, the prophetic madness and the 
poetic madness respectively. The link between Aphrodite and erotic 
madness on the one hand and Apollo and poetical madness on the 
other is evident. That leaves the mantic madness for Hermes and 
philosophy. We are indeed allowed to connect this madness with 
Hermes, for in In RP. I 178, 29-179, 2 Proclus connects prophetic 
madness with Truth, the monad to which Hermes leads up: 


T. 3.6 In the same way as we say that prophetic madness exists 
according to Truth and erotic madness according to Beauty, so also 
we say that poetical madness is defined according to divine 


Symmetry.”8 


The anagogic triad, then, works by taking possession of someone. It is 
by means of this divine inspiration that the human soul surpasses its 
own limitations and is transported towards the divine. The divine 
madness comes especially to the fore in H. III 11: Proclus asks the 
Muses to make him a Bacchant (vs. 11) and let him feed on their 
honey (vs. 16), both traditional symbols for divine ecstasy (see 
commentary ad loc.). 


5.2 The relation between the leader-gods and the anagogic triad 


Sheppard 1980: 99ff. has drawn attention to the fact that Proclus, 
following Syrianus, connects the divinely inspired maniai with the 


72 For Proclus’ interpretation of the triad of divine qualities in the Philebus, see 
Combés 1987 and Van Riel 1997: 311-318. 

73 @onep odV Kate Mev Thy GANOELaV thy pavtKHy, Kath 5é TO KAAS TH 
EPOTIKIV Laviav DEtotacBa1 Aéyouev, OVtTAS KPa KAI KATH THY CDLMETPiAV Thy Betav 
THY TOINTIKh Geaptcbar pauév. 
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‘one of the soul.’”4 The reason for this is that, as we have seen, the 
divine maniai lead to the triad of divine qualities: Truth, Beauty and 
Symmetry. Since these are qualities of the henads, i.e. the One in as 
far as we can participate in it, and since like can only be known by 
like, the divine maniai that lead us to them require necessarily the 
involvement of the ‘one in us’.” 

Now does this mean that Proclus aspires to be unified with the 
highest gods through these hymns? I do not think so. How could 
after all such humble gods as invoked in H. II, II, and V ever guide 
the soul to the top of the metaphysical hierarchy? Moreover, the 
hymns themselves do not suggest that Proclus requests this supreme 
mystical experience’ from these gods. We should, I suggest, under- 
stand this against the background of Proclus’ theory of emanation. 
The triad of Truth, Beauty, and Symmetry extends itself from the 
level of the henads throughout all levels of reality. The further 
downwards it manifests itself, the less powerful it is. Hence Aphrodite 
on the level of the hyper-encosmic gods cannot imbue us with the 
same erotic madness as Beauty itself can. All the same, she can 
inspire us to some degree with it, which is useful in the initial phase 
of our ascent for example to the level of Nous. 

The hymns suggest that the activities of the leader-gods and the 
anagogic gods are related. This is most evident in the case of Helios 
and Apollo and his Muses. H. I is directed to the leader-god Helios. It 
appears that Apollo belongs to the series of Helios, i.e. that Helios 
causes Apollo (vss. 18-19). The Muses, in their turn, emanate from 
Apollo and thus also belong to the series of Helios. This explains why 
Proclus prays for poetical inspiration from the Muses in a hymn to 
Helios (vs. 44). On the other hand, the Muses inspire us with Bacchic 
frenzy (vs. 11), i.e. the contemplation of the intelligible on the level 
of Nous towards which the leader-god Helios elevates us. 

In H. VII to the leader-goddess Athena, Proclus prays for things 
associated with Athena, like wisdom, but also for an eros strong 


7 For the ‘one of the soul’ see § 3. 

7 Cf. the discussion of In Alc. 247, 8-248, 4 in § 3 and Providentia § 31, 5ff. where 
the true madness (Haviav a> GANBGs OpvAAodow evOeov) appears to be the ‘unum 
anime’ (one of the soul’) by means of which we unite with the One (ovvag@eioav 
t@ evi). ‘For everything is known by something similar’ (névta yap TO Opot@ 
YW@oKeta1). 

76 Mysticism is understood here as the ‘belief in the possibility of an intimate 
and direct union of the human spirit with the fundamental principle of being, a 
union which constitutes at once a mode of existence and a mode of knowledge 
different from and superior to normal existence and knowledge’ (Dodds 1965: 70). 
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enough to lift him up towards Nous (vss. 34-36). Perhaps eros is 
mentioned in a hymn to Athena because Athena may herself be said 
to be a goddess of love in some respect: the intellectual love for 
wisdom, that turns the philosopher away from the vices of the 
material world, see, e.g., vs. 18 where Athena is said to love (7/pao) 
the power of virtue. 

Given the fact that the elevating triad ranks below the leader-gods, 
I suggest that the forms of mania caused by the former constitute a 
phase preliminary to that of the elevation by the leader-gods towards 
the divine Nous. At both levels, however, the same forces are at work, 
like that of Love in case of Aphrodite and Athena, and that of divine 
Symmetry or harmony in case of the Muses and Helios. Ultimately, 
these forces may lead us to such monads as Beauty and Truth, but 
long before that point hymns will have ceased to be functional. 
Hymns consist after all of logoi, the means of expression on the level 
of discursive intellect. 


6. Conclusions 


In the extant hymns, Proclus addresses two different groups of gods: 
anagogic gods who induce divine madness in the human soul, and 
the leader-gods who lead up towards divine Nous. Both groups of 
gods rank relatively low in the divine hierarchy. The latter group of 
gods emanate from the Demiurge or divine Nous. The divine Nous 
contains all causes in a unified manner. In the case of the leader- 
gods, these causes emanate from the Demiurge and become split up. 
Each leader-god is the cause of a whole series. Since all members of 
such a series share the same cause, they have something in common 
with each other and with their cause. It is for that reason that the 
leader-gods are characterized by likeness (Opo16t¢). We shall come 
back to this in the next chapter, because likeness will appear to be 
the pivotal element in the theurgical rites of which the hymns are a 
part. For the moment, let it suffice to note that, thanks to our 
relation to these causes, we may together with these leader-gods 
return towards the divine Nous. This return to Nous is sometimes 
described as reaching the paternal harbour, a formulation echoed in 
the hymns. To reach this state of being in Nous was of particular 
importance for Proclus, for it constitutes an important step in his 
mysticism. Being united with Nous lends a greater degree of unity to 
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the human soul and hence it becomes more divine. Perhaps even 
more important, it helps us to escape the ‘wing of Fate’, i.e. the cycle 
of rebirth in the realm of matter. The hymns directed towards leader- 
gods are H. I, VI and VII. 

H. II, III and V invoke deities which Plato associated with divine 
madness, Aphrodite and the Muses. These gods rank below the 
leader-gods, but they appear to be somehow connected to the triad of 
Truth, Beauty and Symmetry from the Phlb. In my interpretation, this 
does not mean that these hymns are supposed to bring Proclus there 
directly, but rather that they inspire him with upward-leading powers 
which will eventually bring him there, but not before he has passed 
through subsequent other divine realms, including that of the leader- 
gods. In fact, as we have seen, the leader-gods inspire the human soul 
with the same kind of erotic and poetical madness as Aphrodite and 
the Muses do. 

We have left the gods of H. IV out of the discussion because their 
nature cannot be determined. All the same, they fit into the general 
picture sketched above. In the introduction to H. IV, I shall argue 
that this hymn is a prayer for an inspired study of secret texts, not 
unlike H. III to the Muses. The gods invoked are celebrated as the 
gods of sophia, wisdom. Wisdom is the mode of knowledge of Nous 
and once we partake in it, we function like it.7” If they lead us towards 
wisdom, this implies that they bring us towards an existence 
according to Nous. This is brought out by the last verse of the hymn, 
in which Proclus asks the gods to reveal to him the dpyia Kai teAetag 
of the holy mythoit. This formulation calls into mind Phdr. 250b8-c1: 
when the souls contemplated the Form of Beauty, they were ushered 
into the most blessed of all mysteries (€teAobvto TOV TeAETOV LOKO- 
pl@tatynv) which we celebrated (apyiéCopev).78 As we have seen 
above, Proclus consistently links this image of mystic rites from the 
Phaedrus to the contemplation of the Forms on the level of Nous. 


77 Theol. Plat. 1 25, p. 109, 17-8: ... thy Beiav cogiay, ig Kal 6 vods TANPObLEVOS 
YWOOKEL TH OVTA KAL WOXAL LETEYOVEAL VOEPMs évepyodOlv... 

78 Phdr. 250b8-cl: étedodvto tOv TeAetOv Tv BéuIc Agyetv LaKapLMTatHy, Tv 
Opyic.Copev KTA. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE THEORY BEHIND THEURGY 


1. Introduction 


In the previous chapter (III § 4.1) we have seen that with Iamblichus 
Neoplatonic psychology underwent an important change. From now 
on, the human self was confined to the level of Soul and no longer 
rooted in the realm of Nous. As an important consequence we noted 
the fact that the contemplation of the Forms was thus placed outside 
the reach of the human soul proper, as well as all other divine enti- 
ties above the level of Soul, and that consequently the Neoplatonists 
put their trust in theurgy in order to obtain divine help to overcome 
the limitations of the human soul. In the next two chapters we shall 
explore the nature of theurgy in relation to Proclus’ hymns. My main 
objective will be to show that Proclus’ hymns are part of theurgical — 
or hieratic, as it is sometimes called — practice and as such represent 
an essential part of the Neoplatonic philosophical life. 

There is a novel element in my approach. Admittedly, many 
scholars have mentioned the fact that the hymns abound with 
Chaldaean, i.e. theurgical, idiom! or are even directed to Chaldaean 
deities.2 To the best of my knowledge, however, no one has ever 
systematically studied the hymns as examples of theurgical practice. A 
double benefit will be derived from this approach. On the one hand, 
it will enhance our understanding of the hymns. On the other, such a 
reading of the hymns will shed light on Proclus’ attitude towards 
theurgy. Until now, discussions of this subject have contented 
themselves with the treatment of Proclus’ remarks about theurgy. I 
think that the hymns put us in a position to compare theory to 
practice. One would expect the latter to foster understanding of the 
former and thus of Proclus’ attitude in general. 

This chapter deals with the theory of theurgy in general: what was 
theurgy? How was it supposed to work and what to achieve? What 
kind of gods did it involve and up to which level in the divine 


1 See e.g. Vogt 1957 apparatus fontium. 
° As H. IV is supposed to be, but see my introduction to the hymn. 
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hierarchy did it function? In the next chapter, we shall examine to 
what extent Proclus’ hymns may be considered as part of his 
theurgical activities. 


2. Theurgy: the origins 


There was theurgy before there was Neoplatonism. This paragraph 
intends to sketch theurgy in its own right, before the Neoplatonists 
adopted and adapted it. The founders of theurgy are father and son 
Julian. Suda calls the former ‘Chaldaean’ and the ‘philosopher’, 
whereas the latter, who lived under the reign of Marcus Aurelius, is 
called the ‘theurgist’.2 Their reputation soon grew to mythical 
proportions, which led even a great scholar like H. Lewy astray, only 
to be deflated by H. D. Saffrey.4To sum up his findings: There 
existed a collection of oracles and magical rites, to which Julian the 
father as a Chaldaean (magician) had access. He was, however, not 
just a magician but took also interest in the (Middle) Platonism of his 
day, hence the epithet ‘philosopher’. Through the intermediary of 
his son, who acted as a medium, he caused oracles to be given by 
Plato himself. The Chaldaean Oracles, the holy scripture of the 
theurgists, were a mixture of the older Chaldaean oracles and the 
newer ones given a Platonist colouring by the two Julians. 

The precise meaning of the word Qeovpyia is much debated. 
Contrary to BeoAoyia, it is not just a matter of speaking about the 
divine, but also involves action. The question is what kind of action 
we should think of. Some have suggested that the theurgist operated 
on the gods. Others suppose that he made @¢0t, i.e. that the theurgist 
had the power to make a god out of a man, or at least made him 
godlike. As we shall see, this is how the Neoplatonists were to under- 
stand the works of the theurgist. On the other hand, it has been 
stressed that these interpretations cast the human theurgist in an 
active role, whereas, if theurgy was to function, the gods themselves 
could not remain passive. Thus we obtain the interpretation of 
theurgy as ‘action of the divine’ which the theurgist tried to procure 
from the gods.> 


3 Suda lovMavdg (433 and 434). 

4 Saffrey 19814: 210-220, criticizing Lewy 1978: 3-4. 

5 Fora survey of the different interpretations of the word theurgy, see Blumen- 
thal 1993°, who himself tries to uncover the origins of the word. The interpretation 
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In any case the theurgist tried to summon forth the gods. This 
could take different forms. The god could manifest him or herself in 
a statue (&yo.Apa) or in a medium.® The god, who was thus present, 
then answered the questions of the theurgists by means of oracles. 
They took the form, as oracles often did in Antiquity, of hexameters 
in a sort of archaic Homeric Greek, which gave them a solemn and 
elevated ring. Concerning these oracles it should be noted that our 
collection of them is the result of the arduous attempts of modern 
scholars, beginning with W. Kroll’s edition in 1894, to flesh them out 
of later, especially neoplatonic, texts in which they were quoted.” 
These oracles are our prime source for the reconstruction of theurgy. 
However, the mutilated form in which they have come down to us, as 
well as the fact that the Neoplatonists who quote them usually cite 
them in the context of a neoplatonic interpretation, greatly impedes 
the attempts to do so. In this respect, the study of the oracles is 
comparable to the study of the Presocratics. Only fragments and 
testimonies survive in later philosophers. Regrettably, the context in 
which the latter quote them more often than not obscures rather 
than clarifies the actual meaning of the fragments.? Hans Lewy’s 
monumental study Chaldaean Oracles and Theurgy. Mysticism Magic and 
Platonism in the Later Roman Empire, which first appeared posthumous- 
ly in 1956 and later in a reworked and augmented second edition in 
1978 edited by M. Tardieu, offers us such a reconstruction. Although 
on-going research has brought to light new testimonies and has 
corrected and qualified some of Lewy’s findings, the work is still 
indispensable for the student of theurgy. 

In the context of a study of Proclus’ hymns, we should pay 
attention to this situation. As we shall see in the commentary section, 
Proclus’ hymns abound with expressions from the Chaldaean oracles. 


of theurgy as ‘action of the divine’ is argued for by Majercik 1989: 22 and Smith 
1974: 100 (discussing Iamblichus’ concept of theurgy): ‘Men are involved in the 
operation of ritual on divine actions, but it is the divine which achieves results.’ 

6 For the evidence of the procedure, which is known as the ‘binding’ and 
‘loosing’ of a god, see Lewy 1978: 41f. and Majercik 1989: 27-29. 

Des Places’ edition in the Budé-series (1996°) is now the standard. Helpful is 
also the edition with commentary and English translation by Majercik 1989. 

8 For the problems facing a scholar working on the oracles, cf. Lewy 1978: 74-6, 
who concludes: ‘If the task of its (sc. the Chaldaean Oracles, RMB) interpreter is 
often ungrateful, and if the problem he sets out to solve sometimes seems to 
partake of the nature of a jigsaw puzzle, the reason is to be sought in the fragment- 
ary character of the tradition and in the necessity of keeping in check the constant 
temptation to adopt the Neoplatonic explanations.’ 
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However, since we lack an independent tradition, we are only able to 
recognize Chaldaean expressions in so far as Proclus and other 
Neoplatonist who cite the oracles have passed them down to us. In a 
prose text we can sometimes recognize a (part of a) Chaldaean 
oracle, even when it is not labelled as such, thanks to the fact that the 
oracles are hexameters in mock archaic Greek, and thus recognizably 
different from philosophical prose. However, since Proclus’ hymns 
also consist of hexameters in a kind of archaic Greek, we cannot re- 
cognize references to the oracles in them, unless Proclus or someone 
else has quoted them elsewhere as being such. To give an example: 
there is no way to tell whether the rare adjective &poevdOvuos in H. 
VII 3 has been borrowed from the oracles or not. Therefore we can 
never hope to fully map the influence of the Chaldaean oracles on 
Proclus’ hymns. Moreover, the interpretation of references to the 
oracles in Proclus’ hymns is somewhat problematic. Since Proclus 
reads the oracles through his Neoplatonic spectacles, our task is to try 
to uncover the Neoplatonic significance Proclus attached to these 
expressions, not to determine the original meaning. 

The oracles provided the theurgists with precious knowledge of 
the divine world. They taught them how the divine world was struc- 
tured, which god to contact, how to do it, and what use to put this 
contact to.9 As a result, the theurgist was a master in what we would 
call ‘white magic’ (magic for beneficent ends), like rainmaking in 
times of drought,!° preventing earthquakes" and healings.!* Impres- 
sive though these miracles might be in their own right, they were only 
of secondary importance in comparison to the real benefit to be 
derived from the practice of theurgy: the salvation of the human soul. 
The Chaldaean oracles preach the pessimistic view of the soul/body 
relation set out in Plato’s Phaedo. The human soul originates from the 
divine intelligible world, but has descended into the realm of matter. 
Most souls forget their origins completely and become wholly en- 
gulfed by the world of matter. As a result, they die with a soul stained 
by matter and are not allowed to ascend towards the intelligible 
world, but are dragged off to Hades by daemons. Those souls, 


9 For a map of the Chaldaean system, see, e.g., Lewy 1978: 67-176, Des Places 
19963: 13-15, Dillon 1977: 393-395, Majercik 1989: 5-16. 

10 As for example Julian fils is reported to have done during the campaign of 
Marcus Aurelius against the Macromans, see Lewy 1978: 4. Saffrey 1981°: 213f., 
though, ascribes the miracle to Marcus Aurelius himself. 

11 As Nestorius did in the case of Athens, cf. Zosimus IV 18, 2. 

12 On this aspect of the theurgy, see Lewy 1978: 216. 
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however, who have been so fortunate as to go through the theurgical 
initiations, are cleansed and after death allowed to take their place in 
the intelligible realm (cf. chapter III § 3: the escape from the “Wing 
of Fate’). These rituals were of course supposed to be kept secret, 
and as a result not much is known about them.!3 We know that, 
somehow or other, the sun played an important role in the initiation 
process: the initiate was supposed to be led up through the rays of 
the sun towards the sun itself, thus obtaining purification. We shall 
come back to this part of the Chaldaean initiation in our discussion 
of Proclus’ hymn to the sun. 

The working principle behind theurgy is the concept of cosmic 
sympathea. Certain animals, stones, plants and names were supposed 
to be sympathetic to a certain deity. If handled properly during the 
invocation of a god, these obpuBoAe or cvvOjuata would attract the 
deity invoked. As Dodds notes, the use of these symbols was far from 
original. Testimonies of their pivotal role in Greco-Egyptian magic 
are numerous.!4 Nor was the philosophical interest in the phenome- 
non of sympatheia restricted to the Neoplatonists, as the example of 
Posidonius shows.!5 As we shall see below, this idea was to have a 
profound influence on Proclus’ thinking and helps to explain much 
of what is going on in the hymns. 


3. Iamblichus and the introduction of theurgy in Neoplatonism 


Since the Chaldaean oracles partly went back to Middle Platonism, 
they were easily made compatible with Neoplatonism. However, 
compatibility is no guarantee for incorporation, and Plotinus indeed 
remains silent about the Chaldaean oracles and theurgy.!® Porphyry 
accepts theurgy, but has only a limited use for it as a way to purify the 
lower part of the human soul, while attacking those, notably Iam- 
blichus, who give an overriding importance to it.!7 There must have 
been more of such thinkers. In the often quoted words of Damascius: 


13° On this ritual, see Lewy 1978: 176-226, and Majercik 1989: 30-46 for a critical 
assesment of Lewy’s reconstruction and those by others. 

14 Dodds 1947: 63. 

15 For Posidonius on sympatheia see especially F106 ed. Edelstein-Kidd (=Cicero 
De Divinatione I 33-5) with the comments by Kidd 1988: 423-425. 

16 It seems probable, though, that he perused the Chaldaean Oracles at some 
stage of his career, as Dillon 1992 argues. 

'7 For Porphyry’s views on theurgy, see especially Smith 1974. 
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T. 4.1 To some philosophy is primary, as to Porphyry and Plotinus 
and a great many other philosophers; to others hieratic practice, as to 
Iamblichus, Syrianus, Proclus, and the hieratic school generally 
(trans. Westerink) .!8 


As this quotation reveals, things changed with the appearance of 
Iamblichus!9 (late third, early fourth century, exact dates un- 
known).?° He assigned a new role to theurgy. It should not just 
cleanse parts of our soul, as Porphyry had it, but help us to ascend. 
This new role of theurgy was prompted by the aforementioned 
controversy between Plotinus and Porphyry on the one hand and 
Iamblichus and the later Neoplatonists on the other about the 
question whether or not the human soul descends entirely, as was 
discussed in chapter III § 4.1. 

Iamblichus defended the use of theurgy in the process of ascent 
against Porphyry in a work now passing under the erroneous title De 
mysteriis Aegyptiorum (Myst.), which it was given by its first translator 
Ficino. In fact it is only a small section of the treatise that deals with 
Egyptian ritual as an exponent of theurgy. A scholion?! offers the 
correct title: Answer of master Abamon to the letter of Porphyry to Anebo and 
solutions to the problems raised in that letter VAB&povos dida0KcAov TpdG 
thy Tlopevpiov mpog “AveBO EmiotoAv AnoKpLOIs KaL TOV EV HOTT 
Ganopnwatwv Avdoeic).22 According to the scholion, Proclus in his 
commentary on the Enneads noted that Abamon was really a nom de 
plume of Iamblichus. The work was to become a manifesto for all the 
Neoplatonists who valued ritual theurgy over contemplative 
philosophy, Proclus included. The latter had evidently read the De 
Mysterits, as the scholion shows. 


18 Damascius In Phd. I § 172 ed. Westerink: “Ori 01 Lev thy 1\A0GOgiaV TpOTI- 
L@o, ws Topedpiog Kai WAwtivos coi GAAOL TOAAOL OLAdGOgOL: Ot SE TH LepatiKTy, 
Os TeuBAryos Kai Lvpiavdg Kai IIpdKAog Kai ot lepatikol né&vtES. 

19 Tamblichus’ views on theurgy and its relation to philosophy have recently 
been discussed in three monographs, all worth mentioning, Nasemann 1991, Shaw 
1995, and Clarke 1999. Unfortunately Shaw does not take Nasemann’s fine study 
into account. Also useful for the understanding of Iamblichus views on theurgy are 
Zintzen 1983 and Smith 1974: 83-99. 

20 On Iamblichus’ life, see Dillon 1987: 862-875. 

21 Des Places 19892: 38, the scholion is probably by Pselllus as Sicherl has 
argued. For an extensive treatment of the attribution of Myst. to lamblichus and 
the value of the aforementioned scholion in that discussion, see now Nasemann 
1991: 13-24. 

22 The spelling of the name with double up, although frequent in editions, is a 
conjecture that can be traced back to Gale’s edition, as Clarke 1999: 26f. shows. 
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According to Iamblichus, theurgy brings about the elevation of the 
human soul to the gods and their subsequent union with them. 
Porphyry takes this to imply that the theurgist as an inferior being 
tries to force the gods into doing things. He thus accuses Iamblichus 
of being an impious magician, for magic as opposed to pious worship 
is characterized by Gétterzwang. Iamblichus is at pains to deny this 
accusation, as is illustrated by the following quotation: 


T. 4.2 It is because of such a will (i.e. the free will of the gods to do 
good to the theurgists, RMB), that the gods, being gracious and 
propitious, illuminate the theurgists ungrudgingly; they call the souls 
of the theurgists upwards to themselves and furnish them with an 
union with themselves, accustoming them, although they are still in a 
body, to detaching themselves from it and to turning towards their 
eternal and noetic principle.*9 


This could be a summary of what takes place in Proclus’ hymns: puri- 
fication, i.e. detachment from the body, followed by anagoge leading 
towards illumination, which comes finally down to unification, in the 
case of Proclus’ hymns notably with the Demiurge and Beauty. 

Iamblichus here drives forcefully home the point that the gods 
willingly fulfil the prayers of the theurgist for illumination. They do 
so according to their free will ungrudgingly (614 BovAnoems 686- 
voc), because they are gracious and propitious (evpeveic OvtEeg Kal 
TAem). Theurgy, according to Iamblichus, is not based on force 
exercised by humans over the gods, but on love (gia). It is not the 
emotional love to which mortals may fall victim — the perfect gods 
have no such things as emotions — but the love of the creating gods 
for their creatures. Proclus too, as will appear, believes that it is this 
causative relationship which underlies theurgy. Theurgy stimulates 
this love by means of symbols, about which we shall speak further 
below. The theurgist, by stimulating these feelings of love, does not 
use force but persuasion (me18).25 Proclus, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, uses these terms to describe prayer, without however 
elaborating on them as Iamblichus does here. 


23 Myst. 1 12 (41, 411): Ave tig toradtng obv BovArcens dPBdvang o1 BEoi 16 GAs 
entAcumovow edpeveis Ovtes Kai TAew toic Beovpyoic, Ths Te WOKE ATHY Eig EAVTODS 
avaKkarodpevor Kai thy évaow adbtaic thy mpdc Eavtods yopnyodvtes, eBiCovtés te 
avtis Kai gti év odpatt odcac deictac8a1 TOV CMpLdTOV, éExi 5é Thy Gidiov Kai 
VONTHV HdTOV GpxTV TepicyecBa. 

24 Myst. 112 (42, 7-9). 

25 On theurgy as persuasion of the will of the gods, see e.g. Zintzen 1983 and 
Nasemann 1991: 123-128. 
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For Iamblichus it is phila instead of sympatheia that connects us to 
the gods. He distinguishes between the two. He understands sympa- 
thy as a power at work within the material cosmos only, whereas the 
divine love surpasses the limits of the cosmos and ties the material 
cosmos to the divine, noetic one. In Proclus, however, sympathy is 
taken in a wider sense and is equated with divine love. Iamblichus 
had good reason to make this somewhat artificial distinction. Plotinus 
had explained magic in terms of cosmic sympathy, and so did 
Plotinus’ student and Iamblichus’ opponent Porphyry. Therefore 
Iamblichus, in his attempts to vindicate theurgy, did not want to 
associate it with sympathy in any way whatsoever. By Proclus’ time, 
the advocates of theurgy had carried the day, and he did not feel the 
need to avoid the term ‘sympathy’. He uses it as an equivalent of the 
Iamblichean philia (a term also used by Proclus) between causes and 
effects at different levels of reality, not as the magic cosmic sympathy 
which Iamblichus had sought to exclude.*6 

As Iamblichus explains, illumination and unification cannot be 
obtained through contemplative philosophy as advocated by Plotinus. 
The unification with the gods is the work of the gods, ‘for thinking 
does not link the theurgists with the gods. For, if so, what would 
prevent those who philosophize theoretically (todg Vempntikds 
Aocogotvtac) from experiencing the theurgical unification (thv 
Beovpyikiv évwow) with the gods?’2”? Iamblichus argues that if our 
thinking would indeed stimulate the divine to unify itself with us, the 
inferior would act on the superior. This is against the rules of 
nature.?8 Something surpassing mere rational thinking by far (v7ép 
naoav vonow) could not be brought about by philosophizing. Iambli- 
chus here cashes in the consequences of his rejection of Plotinian 
psychology. In Plotinus’ theory, unification with the gods of the world 
of Nous meant unification with what one is, at least partially, oneself. 
However, since Iamblichus downgrades the nature of the human 
soul, contact with the gods becomes contact with superior beings. He 
is thus able to turn the tables on Porphyry. It is the theoretical 
philosopher who as an inferior being seeks to manipulate the gods, 
just as a magician would have done. 


*6 On the difference between cosmic sympathy and divine love, see Iamblichus 
Myst. V 7 and 9. This difference is discussed in e.g. Smith 1974: 90ff. and Nasemann 
1991: 123-128. 

27 Myst. II 11 (96, 14-16). 

28 Myst. IL 11 (97, 9-11). 
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In the case of theurgy, on the contrary, the gods are moved not by 
means of our inferior thought but by means of their own ovvOjpata: 


T. 4.3 For in fact, even when we do not think, the signs themselves of 
their own accord do their characteristic work, and the ineffable power 
of the gods, to whom these signs belong, recognizes of its own accord 
its proper images, but not because it is woken up by our thinking.?9 


So, for Iamblichus, theurgy was ultimately about unification with the 
gods and it was obtained by means of the divine cvvOjuata. These 
symbols may be a variety of things. He mentions material symbols*? 
like ‘an animal or a plant here on earth, which preserves the 
intention of its creator in an unmixed and pure fashion,’! stones and 
aromatic substances,** but also symbolic pictures, names and musical 
compositions*? and numbers.*! These signs originate from the gods 
who respond to them of their own accord. The theurgist, then, does 
not force the gods to do anything. 

Contemplative philosophy fell short of achieving exactly this 
unification. That is not to say that philosophy was completely 
discarded. Iamblichus is after all justly noted as a philosopher, and an 
important one at that. He maintained philosophy as an auxiliary 
cause (Ovvaitiov), a requirement for receiving the illumination 
brought about by theurgy, along with such things like a good dispo- 
sition of the human soul (td bAac Tis Wuyiic &piotac Si0Béceic) and 
purification (tiv mept Nuas KaBapdtnta).2> In his interpretation, 
theurgy was not so much about working on the gods as making gods, 
i.e. turning men into gods by means of unification of the former with 
the latter. In this way, he hoped to reach the goal of all Platonic 
philosophy: to become like god.*® 


°9 Myst. IT 11 (97, 49): Kai yap ph voobvtev hudv adta t& ovvOqpata ce’ 
éavtov 5p& td oiketov gpyov, Kai 7 TOV Bedv, Tpdg od GvAKEL tadtTA, &ppytos 
Sdvapis adth dq’ Ets ExrytyvOoxet Tis OikEtas cikdvac, GAA’ od TH SteyetpecBar 
DNO TIS NUEtEpas vorjoews: 

30 For a discussion of Iamblichus and Proclus on material symbols, see Shaw 
1995: 162-169. 

31 Myst. V 9 (209, 15-17), see Nasemann 1991: 129-131 for a discussion of this 
passage. 

32 Myst. V 23 (233, 11-14: } Beovpyixh téyvn ... ovpmAEKer ROAAGKIC AiBovg 
Botévas EGo. &papate GAA toradta iep& Kai TéAELa Kai BeoE16F ... 

33 On these symbols, see Shaw 1995: 170-188. 

34 On numbers as theurgical symbols, see Shaw 1995: 189-215. 

35 Myst. IL 11 (97, 13-17). 

36 See e.g. Myst. 1 15 (48): we obtain likeness to god by means of theurgical 
contact with him (Koi tiv mpdg adt0 (sc. the deity) Opo1dtyta &xO TOD OvvEXHs HdDTO 
TpooouiAeiv Ktape0a). 
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4. Proclus and the continuation of theurgy in Neoplatonism 


4.1 Introduction 


Iamblichus’ influence on the Athenian Neoplatonists can hardly be 
overestimated and Proclus does not conceal his debt to the Syrian 
master. This holds especially true in the field of theurgy. As Damas- 
cius noted in T. 4.1, Proclus followed Iamblichus in the promotion of 
theurgy over philosophy. A point in case for Iamblichus’ influence 
will be Proclus’ theory of theurgical prayer, to be analysed in the next 
chapter, which he borrows straight from Iamblichus. If one wishes to 
understand Proclus’ ideas about theurgy properly, one could hardly 
do without some knowledge of Iamblichus. It is obvious that Proclus 
too was firmly convinced that mere philosophizing could not lead up 
the soul to union with the gods and that it had to take recourse to 
theurgy, although I do not claim that Proclus’ ideas about theurgy 
are exactly the same as those of Iamblichus.3” Let us therefore now 
examine Proclus’ relation to theurgy. 


4.2 Proclus the theurgist 


Proclus’ passion for theurgy is clear both from his own writings and 
his biography written by Marinus. The latter even dedicates a whole 
chapter to Proclus’ theurgical excellence. He was initiated into the 
Chaldaean wisdom by Asclepigenia, the granddaughter of Nestorius. 
Apparently, this was a gradual process: 


T. 4.4 [T]he philosopher was cleansed by the Chaldaean purification; 
then he held converse, as he himself mentions in one of his works,?8 
with the luminous apparitions of Hecate, which he saw with his own 
eyes; then he caused rainfalls by correctly moving the iunx;59 by this 
means he saved Attica from a severe drought. He proposed means to 
prevent earthquakes; he tested the divinatory power of the tripod; 
and even uttered verses about his own destiny.2° 


37 Sheppard 1982: 214 rightly reproaches Smith for assuming too readily that 
Proclus’ and Iamblichus’ views on the matter are essentially the same. The point is 
especially driven home in the stimulating study by Clarke 1999. 

38 The work mentioned does not survive. 

39 A kind of magical instrument, described by Psellus as a golden sphere 
embedded with a sapphire and swung around by means of a leather strap, on which 
see further Majercik 1989: 30. 

40 Marinus Vita Procli § 28, trans. after Rosan 1949: 29: 6 p\Adc00@0¢ Toig XaAba1- 
Koic KaBappoic KaBaipdpevos, PdouaaL Lev “ExatiKkois POtOEISéGW ADTONTOVUEVOIG 
OLIANGEV, OS KA adTOG TOD HéuvTaL ev dio ovyypeMHATL. buBpovs te Exivynoev, 
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Marinus then continues to quote two samples of these verses which 
foretell the beautiful destiny awaiting Proclus’ soul after this life. 
Apart from these and other miracles performed by Proclus (among 
which healings were especially important), Marinus also informs us 
that Proclus was an eager student of the Chaldaean Oracles. He 
started studying them under the guidance of Syrianus, who unfortu- 
nately died soon after the course had started. This did not stop 
Proclus from studying the works by Porphyry and Iamblichus on the 
Oracles and other related Chaldaean writings. As a result of his study 
over a period of five years he managed in the end to produce a 
commentary on the Oracles (Marinus Vita Procli § 26). 

It is not clear whether the fragments of the writings by Proclus on 
the Oracles which have come down to us belong to the product of 
this five years labour. We have two opuscula which deal with theurgy 
only: a collection of five fragments on the philosophy of the 
Chaldaeans, entitled in the manuscripts IpdxAov &k tig adti¢ 
xardsarkiis prAocogtas (Chal. Phil.)4! and a fragment entitled Tepi tig 
x00’ “EAAnvas tepatixiis téyvnc,42 also known under the Latin title, 
given to it by Ficino, Opus Procli de sacrificio et magia (De Sacrificio) .* 
To my mind, the former work could well be part of the commentary 
Marinus reported about in the Vita. The latter work deals especially 
with the powers of sympatheia and symbols. We shall look at this work 
in greater detail below. In the rest of Proclus’ w@uvre too, we find 
numerous references to theurgy and the Chaldaean oracles.** 


4.3, Anne Sheppard on Proclus’ attitude to theurgy 


Preventing earthquakes is one thing, unification with the gods is 
another. Neoplatonists may bring both activities under the heading 


Wwyye tive mpoc@dpas Kivhoas, Kai adbypdv éoctov thy ‘Attikhv nAevPépacev. 
OvAaKTHPIa Te GEloLOV KatetiBeto Kai Tg Tod tpinod0¢ WavtiKis évepyeias 
éneipcOn, rept te tig wdtOdD ANEEMs otixous &éParev. 

41 Text, translation and notes given by Des Places 19963: 202-212, who also lists 
previous editions (p. 202). 

42 Edition of the Greek text in Bidez 1928: 139-151, partial translation by 
Festugiére 1944: 134-136. 

43 It should be noted that the Latin title is a somewhat unhappy one, because 
Iamblichus goes in Myst. to some lengths to show that theurgy is not magic, the 
difference being that the magician claims to force the divine to work for him, 
whereas in the case of the theurgist, the gods collaborate willingly. 

44 For a list of Proclus references to the theurgical ritual, see Lewy 1978: 495-6 
(Excursus X) and Sheppard 1982: 218-222 for references to Proclus’ attitude 
towards theurgy in his writings. 
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of theurgy, but one cannot help feeling that these are two quite 
distinct activities, however much they may depend on the same 
techniques of attracting the gods by means of symbols. Consequently, 
scholars tend to distinguish between a lower, i.e. more material, and 
a higher, i.e. more spiritual, kind of theurgy in Proclus. A similar 
distinction seems also to apply to Iamblichus.* To my mind this is an 
important distinction in the context of the hymns. Therefore, I shall 
now pause to discuss it. 

The contribution of Anne Sheppard (1982) to the debate about 
lower and higher forms of theurgy in Proclus takes the foregoing 
discussion into account, as well as texts hitherto left out of considera- 
tion. It therefore provides a good starting-point for the present dis- 
cussion. She distinguishes between three sorts of theurgy. The lowest 
form of theurgy she equates with white magic, surely a somewhat an 
unhappy term in the light of Iamblichus’ attempts in Myst. to deny 
that theurgy has anything to do with magic. This lowest form of 
theurgy is concerned with operations in the material world. The 
miracles performed by Proclus mentioned in T. 4.4 come under this 
heading. The theurgical rites of this kind pertain to the affairs of 
human life, but there is no suggestion that Proclus used these rites to 
induce mystical experience.*® 

Sheppard then proceeds to distinguish two other types of theurgy. 
In this, she introduces a new element, for in discussions up till then 
people tended to distinguish between just two types of theurgy in 
Proclus. The next two types of theurgy are to be distinguished from 
white magic, because they are directed towards the ascent of the 
human soul, whereas white magic is not. Sheppard suggests that Pro- 
clus therefore did not regard this white magic of much importance. 

The task of the second type of theurgy is to unify the soul at the 
level of Nous and make it thus noerically active. It takes the ascend- 
ing human soul as far as the point where the noetic world joins the 
noetic-and-noeric world.4? According to Sheppard, it is not clear 
whether this form of theurgy implies rites and if so, which sort of 
rituals we should be thinking of. She guesses that these rituals, if any, 
are purifying ones. 

We can induce some evidence from Theol. Plat. IV for the fact that 
there is indeed theurgy up till that level and that it entails more than 


45 See for Iamblichus Smith 1974: 83-99. 
46 Sheppard 1982: 223. 
47 Sheppard 1982: 221. 
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just purifying rites. In the first half of Theol. Plat. IV, Proclus discusses 
the gods on the level of Life, i.e. the noetic-and-noeric gods. In his 
discussion of the ascent of the human soul through their realm, he 
refers to a Chaldaean ritual, in which the body of the initiate is to be 
buried with the exception of his head during the most secret part the 
of initiations.4® Smith takes this to be an indication that Proclus still 
allows some form of theurgical rite at higher levels.‘ Sheppard again 
argues that this only shows that the theurgists and Plato hold the 
same metaphysical views.°? However, at the end of his treatment of 
the noetic-and-noeric gods, Proclus prays to these noetic-and-noeric 
gods that they may initiate him in their mysteries, ‘illuminating me 
not by means of words but through theurgical rites’ (ob Adyoig GAA’ 
Epyoig Pwtioavtec).>! Thus I think it highly unlikely that Proclus re- 
fers to the burial rite just for the sake of pointing out the parallelism 
between Plato and the theurgists. Be this as it may, it shows that there 
is even still ritual theurgy at the level of the noetic-and-noeric gods 
and moreover that at this level the theurgical ritual involved does 
more than just cleanse us. It also illuminates. 

The last and highest type of theurgy is the one that brings about 
the mystical union with the One, sometimes described as assimilation 
with the Father (Chal. Phil. Fr. 2, p. 207, 24, cf. chapter II § 3.1). The 
‘one in us’ contacts the one of the gods (see chapter II § 3). It 
functions as a theurgical symbolon. 

Sheppard is convinced that this form of theurgy leaves all ritual 
behind it. She presents this as something that is very likely,>? but in 
fact we can be absolutely sure. Proclus says so in as many words in 
Chal. Phil. Fr. 2 p. 207, 17ff. There he cautions us not to think that we 
please the Father ‘with an empty storm of spoken words nor with a 
fantasy of (ritual) acts embellished with art.’>? The only form of true 
worship of him consists in unification with him, thus positively 
denying any function to ritual. To this we may add the evidence of In 
Crat. § 71, p. 32, 29f., already pointed out by Sheppard herself and 


48 Theol. Plat. TV 9, p. 30, 17ff. 
49 Smith 1974: 116. 
50 Sheppard 1982: 222. 
1 Theol. Plat. IV 26, p. 77, 23, for the identification of the with theurgic 
mysteries, see Saffrey-Westerink additional n. 6 to p. 77 on p. 172. 
52 Sheppard 1982: 221: ‘There is no clear indication in Proclus that it was 
external theurgic rites which were used to activate the ‘one in the soul’ in this way.’ 
53 wh obv Kevi] PNUGtoV Kataryidi neice eAniCopev tov Adyov GANVdv Seondtnv 
undé pyov avtacia wete tExvns KEKAAA@TIOLEVOV 
54 Sheppard 1982: 221. 


or 
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discussed at chapter V § 3.4.3, which seems to imply that ritual 
theurgy only works up to the level of the noetic-and-noeric gods. 

I agree with Sheppard’s tripartite division of Proclean theurgy, 
although it needs a qualification. In the next chapter, I hope to show 
that Proclus’ hymns may be understood as theurgical devices. If so, 
this fact will shed new light on our understanding of theurgy. As I 
have argued in the previous chapter, most of the hymns aim at 
unification with Nous, which corresponds to the second type of 
theurgy in Sheppard’s division. In that case, we would have dis- 
covered an example of the second type of theurgy. We could then 
know that the second type involved ritual, which may have included 
purifying rites, but certainly hymns. Note, however, that the hymns 
cover only a part of this type of theurgy, since it elevates us up to the 
noetic-and-noeric domain, far past Nous. 


4.4 Proclus on symbols 


As we have seen in this chapter so far, the essential ingredient in the 
theurgical ritual, both as conceived in pre-Neoplatonic theurgy and 
in theurgy as conceived by Iamblichus, are symbols (obuPpoAa or 
ovvOnpata). The same goes for Proclus. I now intend to show that 
there is a special relation between the leader-gods, i.e. the gods to 
whom most hymns are dedicated, and the theurgical symbols. In 
order to demonstrate this, I shall now focus on what Proclus has to 
say about symbols. 

What is a symbol for Proclus? It is something immaterial which 
marks someone or something as the product of a cause. These 
causes, which are the gods of Proclus’ metaphysical system, are 
situated at the various levels of reality and even seem to include the 
One itself.> It is due to such symbols that we are able to return to the 
causes of which we bear the symbols. Sometimes Proclus also uses the 
term to designate something which, since it contains such a mark, 
can be used in the theurgical ritual to attract the god who is its cause. 
Thus, both a certain man and a certain stone may have the sun as 
their cause. Of the man we will say that he has an immaterial symbol 
of the sun engraved in his soul. The stone too contains such an 
immaterial symbol. However, this same material stone, used in a 
theurgical ritual to attract the support of the god Sun, may also be 
called a symbol. 


55 Chal. Phil. Fr. 1, p. 206, 21-23. 
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It is these material symbols to which the few remaining pages of De 
Sacrificio are dedicated. Starting-point is the famous Neoplatonic 
golden rule of ‘all in all but appropriately’>®: we can see sun and 
moon on earth (év tf yf) in an earthly manner (x8oviwe), whereas 
plants and stones and living creatures can be seen in heaven in a 
heavenly way (€v ovpav® ovdpaviws), living noerically (voepa@c).>” 
Once the wise of old came to see this, and were able to link things 
here to celestial things, ‘they led the divine powers towards the 
mortal place and attracted it through likeness. For likeness is suffi- 
cient to join the beings together.’®® Note that it is likeness (ouovtn¢) 
which lends the material symbols its efficiency. 

Proclus next draws an analogy to explain how theurgy attracts the 
divine powers.59 Take a wick (OpvaAAic) and heat it first. Then place 
it under the light of a lamp not far from the fire (we should bear in 
mind that the Greeks lighted their homes with oil lamps and the like, 
thus there was no light without fire). Next you will see the wick catch- 
ing fire from above downwards without actually having touched the 
fire of the lamp. The heating of the wick is analogous to the sympathy 
(cvunéBe1) of the things down here for the divine which already 
exists beforehand. Placing the wick under the lamp is analogous to 
handling the right material symbols at the right time in the proper 
way. The catching fire of the wick is analogous to the coming (zap- 
ovota) of the divine light to that which is capable of participating in 
it (t0 dSvvépevov wetéxetv), while the divine illumination moves from 
the ontologically superior towards the inferior, thus from above to 
below. Theurgy, the art of handling these material symbols, does not 
just enable the theurgist to enter into contact with divine beings, like 
daemons, but even to embark on the ‘making of gods’ (tév Bev 
momoetc), ie. theurgy proper. 

These material symbols can be virtually anything. They may be 
stones, plants or animals. In De Sacrificio, Proclus gives a few examples 
in regard to the sun. Examples of plants which are symbols of the sun 
are the heliotrope and the lotus. The fact that the former turns 
around while following the sun and that the latter opens its flowers 


56 On this rule, see Siorvanes 1996: 51-56. 

57 De Sacrificio 148, 19-21. 

58 “A 8 KatIOdvTEs O1 NAAM Gogol, TH LEV GAAOIG, TH 5E KAAOIG TPOGKyoVTES TAV 
ovpaviov, énnyovto Oeiac Svvdpets cig tov Ovyntdov ténov Kai Sie THs GuoidtNT0¢ 
EMELAKbOaVTO: Kavi Yap T OpoLdtns Ovvantew tH Svta GAANAOIC: (pp. 148, 21-149, 
1). 

59 De Sacrificio 149, 1-11. 
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when the sun rises and closes them at sunset show that they have 
some relation with the sun. Examples of stones which are symbols of 
the sun are the helites, which has a goldlike radiance, and one called 
‘the eye of Belos’ (6 BhAov 6e8aAudc) which resembles the pupil of 
an eye and from which a glittering light shines out. The cock, which 
always greets the rising sun, and the lion are examples of animals 
sympathetic to the sun. We know that (parts of) sympathetic plants, 
stones and animals were used during theurgical rites as appropriate 
offerings. Often they were placed in the statue of the god to be 
invoked. The Chaldaean Oracles refer to this practice. Fr. 224 
instructs the priest to make a statue of Hecate from wild rue and to 
adorn it with animals which live around the house like lizards. Of 
these animals a mixture should be rubbed with myrrh, gum, and 
frankincense. This statue has to be completed in the open, under the 
waxing moon while the priest is praying. Proclus too refers to such 
statues, for example in the commentary on the Cratylus, where he 
writes that the telestic art, i.e. theurgy, makes the statues down here 
(to tHSE HyaALataA) to be like the gods by means of symbols (51a 
TWOV ODUBOAMV KAI aroppHt@V cvvOnLGTOV) ,~9 as well as in the 
commentary on the Timaeus.®! He mentions a specific symbolic statue 
of Aphrodite in H. V 4-5. 


5. The relation between the leader-gods and theurgy 


It is time to take stock. In this chapter we have seen that the later 
Neoplatonists favoured theurgy over philosophy, because they were 
convinced that the entirely descended human soul could not unite 
itself by philosophizing with anything surpassing mere rational 
thinking. In the previous chapter we have seen that Proclus strives 
after unification with the Demiurgic Nous, i.e. with an entity surpass- 
ing the human soul. We have also seen that the leader-gods play an 
important role in this process. It is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that the leader-gods play some role in theurgy. In the next chapter, I 
will try to show that the hymns function in accordance with the 
theurgical mechanism of sympathetic symbola, and hence demon- 
strate that there is a practical link between theurgy and the leader- 
gods. However, in Theologia Platonica VI c. 4 Proclus appears to give a 


60 In Crat. § 51, p. 19, 12¢f. 
61 In Tim. III 155, 18-22. 
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theoretical explanation for the fact that the leader-gods are involved 
in theurgy. Moreover, the close resemblance between the passage 
from the Theologia Platonica and the fragment from the De Sacrificio 
(discussed in § 4.4) makes it likely that the leader-gods are intimately 
connected with theurgy. 

It is stressed in De Sacrificio that symbola derive their efficiency from 
likeness (Ouo1dty¢) to their causes, i.e. with the gods. In chapter III § 
4.4 it appeared that the leader-gods are characterized by likeness, as 
opposed to the Demiurge who is characterized by sameness. The 
leader-gods — who are also appropriately called the ‘like-making’ or 
‘assimilative’ gods (G@dpowtikot Beoi) — cause a double likeness. 
The fact that all products of a cause proceed from the same cause 
and revert upon the same cause makes the products like each other. 
At the same time, they are also like their causes.°* What marks all 
things off as belonging to the same series is an immaterial symbol of 
their own monad, i.e. the top of their series (16 obvOnua ev n&otv 
eOTl TS OiKEiag Lovedos).%3 In this way, very lofty things are present 
in very humble things because the lower things partake of the higher 
ones, while the less perfect are also present in the more perfect, 
because the latter contain them as causes.® Thus this is once again 
the principle we came across in the De Sacrificio of ‘all in all but 
appropriately’ (§ 4.4). Because of this likeness causes and products 
and products of the same cause are bound together by an indissol- 
uble interweaving (ovutAoKt &dicGAvtOG), which may be called philia 
or sympatheia.©> Note that Iamblichus’ distinction between the two 
terms is neglected, although the expression ovpmAokt GdicdAvTOG is 
borrowed from him.® Proclus also gives two examples of such series 
bound together by likeness: that of Hermes and that of Helios the 
sun. Such a series, like that of Helios, he stresses, does not only 
consist of beings which are superior to us, but also includes souls, 


62 Theol. Plat. VI 4, p. 23, 19-26. 

63 Theol. Plat. VI 4, p. 24, 8-9. The relation between the theory of symbolism and 
that of causative series is not explicitly found in Iamblichus, although it seems 
justified to suppose that Proclus was inspired by certain remarks by Iamblichus, see 
Nasemann 1991: 135-136. 

64 Theol. Plat. V1 4, pp. 24, 30-25, 2. 

65 Theol. Plat. V1 4, p. 24, 26Ef. 

66 The expression occurs only in Iamblichus, Proclus and Damascius. For 
Iamblichus, see, e.g., Myst. 15 (17, 9f.); 1 12 (42, 8f.). Nasemann 1991: 32 
comments on the term ovpnAokn: ‘ovptAokt ist in De myst. ein hatifiger und 
zentraler Ausdruck, der insbesondere die Vereinigung des Menschen mit den 
G6ttern bezeichnet.’ 
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animals, plants and stones.®” From our reading of the De Sacrificio we 
have just learnt what particular stones, plants and animals Proclus is 
thinking of. 

But Theol. Plat. VI c. 4 does not tell us everything we would like to 
know about the relation between theurgy and the ascent of the soul 
to the paternal harbour of Nous. Especially it does not tell us whether 
the material symbols are of any use in that process. It may very well 
be, for example, that we only use our innate symbols to ascend, 
whereas we use material symbols to invoke the divine power of that 
series in order to perform white magic. The divine representative of 
that series thus invoked need not even be the leader-god, but some 
minor deity of that series like a daemon, for the likeness between the 
different members of a series guarantees a mutual sympathy. Fortu- 
nately, the last paragraph of De Sacrificio reveals that, in the case of 
the leader-gods too, real material symbols are used. Let me quote this 
text: 


T. 4.5 In the initiations and other ceremonies concerning the gods 
too, they selected the appropriate animals and other things. Starting 
from these and similar things, they obtained knowledge of the 
daemonic powers, that their beings (i.e. of the daemons) are con- 
nected with the activity in nature and in bodies, and they are drawn 
by means of these things towards intercourse with them. And from 
the daemonic powers they proceeded even towards the actual making 
of gods; in some cases they were instructed by the gods, in other cases 
they themselves were successfully moved by the gods themselves 
towards the discovery of the symbols belonging to them. In this way 
then, leaving the nature and the activities of nature behind them in 
the world below, they used the primary and divine powers.®8 


In this text two levels of theurgy are distinguished: theurgy on the 
level of daemons and that on the level of the gods. The former level 
is evidently inferior to the latter. It is connected with nature and the 
activity of nature. This seems to me to point towards the lowest kind 
of theurgy in the triple division of theurgy according to Sheppard, 


67 Theol. Plat. VI 4, p. 23, 27ff.: Aéyo 5E od tH Kpeittova yévn Hdvov Hu@v, AAG 
Ka woxOv d&piWpLd¢ Kai Cdov Kai pvtov Kai AiBov. 

68 De Sacrificio 151, 14-23: Kai év taig teretaic bé Kai taicg GAAaIg nepi tod Deods 
Bepaneiais Coc te mpoonkovta éGedéyovto Kai etep’ &tta. “Ano Sh tobtov Koi tov 
torovtov OpynPévtec, ths Saipoviovs Svvdpets ~yvooav, H¢ TpoGExeic eiatv odoiat 
ths ev th ovdoet Kal ToIc CO@paow éevepyetacs, Kai Exnycyovto bu’ adtTaV TobtwV Eic 
ovvovotayv: dnd S& tobtav én’ adthis HSN Tas TOV Oedv &védSpop0v TomMoetc, TH LEV 
Gn’ adtOV S1idao0KdpEVOL, TH SE KAI ADTOL KIVODLEVOL TAP’ EALTOV EvoTdyws cic TV 
TOV oikeiwv ovEPOA@V Exivolav: Kai OUTM AoINdV, THY OdOW KAI TAS PDOLKKG 
évepyetac KATH KaTAAIROVTES, TAs TPOTOLPYoIs Kai Deiaig Exphoavto SvovépeEct. 
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i.e. white magic. However, the theurgy concerning the gods leaves 
the world of nature behind it. Does this thus also exclude material 
ritual concerning these gods? No, for the text states the theurgists 
find the symbols appropriate to the gods, either because the gods 
teach the mortals — by means of oracles I presume — or because the 
theurgists, inspired by the gods, find these themselves. These symbols 
cannot be the innate symbols. They consist of ‘animals and other 
suchlike things’ which are used in rites. The powers of these gods are 
described as npmtovpydc (primary). As Festugiére translates it, taking 
the word literally, ‘puissances divines qui opérent en téte de la 
chaine.’® It underlines that these powers belong to the gods which 
are ‘the leaders of the complete series’ (tovg Nyewovacs TV GELpOv 
bAw@v).79 As we have seen, these gods to whom a whole series belong, 
like Helios, are the leader-gods of Theologia Platonica. Indeed, Proclus 
Theol. Plat. VI 4, p. 23, 22-23 refers to the leader-gods as the ol 
NYELOVIKOL KL TPWTOVPYOL ITAL. 


6. Conclusions 


We summarize our results in this chapter. Theurgy in its original 
form aimed at making contact with and working on the gods by 
means of rites based on cosmic sympatheia. The theurgist could thus 
perform all kinds of miracles and secure the fate of the initiated after 
death, by cleansing them ritually in this life from the defilement of 
the body. Neoplatonists from Iamblichus onwards were driven 
towards the practice of theurgy, because they had lost Plotinus’ 
optimism that philosophical contemplation could lead to unification 
with the gods. It is important to heed the fact that the Neoplatonists 
adapted theurgy to their own needs. References to theurgy in 
Neoplatonic writings, and thus also in Proclus’ hymns, should thus be 
understood not in the light of what we know of theurgy as such, but 
according to the interpretatio neoplatonica. 

As for Proclus, we have seen that he participated enthusiastically in 
both the study and practice of theurgy. However, for Proclus theurgy 
is not a monolithic thing. I accept Anne Sheppard’s tripartite struc- 
ture of theurgy in Proclus, consisting of white magic, theurgy which 
makes the soul noerically active and a kind of supreme, non-ritual 


69 Festugiére 1944: 136, see also his note 4. 
70 De Sacrificio 148, 13. 
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kind of theurgy. It is my contention that Proclus’ hymns are part of 
Proclus’ theurgical practice. They belong to the theurgy of the first 
and second type. In the next chapter I will argue for this. 

Finally, I have argued that the leader-gods, the gods to whom most 
hymns are directed and who are the ones who establish us in Nous, 
are the theurgical gods par excellence. They are the prime causes of the 
likeness that endow the material symbols in the theurgical rites with 
their special powers. It is by means of these symbols that the Neo- 
platonic theurgist attracts the divine powers and thus ‘make gods’, 
i.e. they allow us to make an epistrophe to and subsequently effectuate 
unification with the leader-gods, our return to the paternal harbour of 
divine Nous. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE HYMNS: THEURGY IN PRACTICE 


1. Introduction 


In the preceding chapter we focused on the mechanisms of theurgy. 
In the present chapter we shall examine to what degree we see the 
mechanisms of theurgy at work in the hymns. We shall first turn to 
Proclus’ theory of theurgical prayer, which he borrowed from 
Iamblichus. It is sometimes suggested that this theory underlies the 
structure of Proclus’ hymns. We shall examine this view. Next, we 
shall look into the use of different sorts of symbols in the hymns. 
Thirdly, we shall raise the question whether Proclus’ hymns were 
themselves part of ritual acts. Finally, in our concluding section, we 
shall determine to what extent the study of Proclus’ hymns contri- 
butes to our understanding of theurgy. 


2. Proclus’ theory of prayer 


2.1 Prayer as theurgy 


In the search for theurgy in Proclus’ hymns, we shall now first turn to 
his theory of prayer as presented in Jn Tim. I 206, 26-214, 12. It is 
intended as a commentary on Plato Ti. 27c where Timaeus first prays 
(evxeo8a1) to the gods and goddesses before embarking upon his 
account of the creation of the cosmos. Proclus seizes this opportunity 
to reflect and elaborate on Iamblichus’ doctrine concerning the 
power and perfection of prayer, which is ‘amazing, supernatural and 
surpasses everything we may hope for.’! His subsequent account of 
prayer is indeed in line with Iamblichus’ discussion of prayer in Myst. 
V 26, although Proclus will appear to divide prayer into five stages, 
whereas Iamblichus restricts himself to three.* 


1 In Tim. 1 209, 7-9. 
2 For Iamblichus’ theory of prayer, see appendix A in Dillon 1973: 407-411. 
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Proclus starts by giving a brief exposition of his theory of 
causation. Everything somehow proceeds from the gods. Everything 
that proceeds from its cause remains in it, hence we remain somehow 
rooted in the gods. On the other hand, everything that proceeds 
seeks to return to its cause. Therefore everything has had implanted 
in itself two types of symbols (Jn Tim. I 210, 13: d1tt& ovvOnpata) of 
the gods: one type in order that the products remain with their 
causes, another enabling a return to those causes.* These symbols are 
placed in the souls at the time of their creation by the Demiurge. It is 
by means of the latter type of symbols that through prayer we return 
to the gods. Proclus’ explanation of the efficiency of prayer shows 
that his theory is, as he professes it to be, a chip off the old 
Iamblichean block, as the following passage shows: 


T. 5.1 And prayer contributes enormously to this epistrophe by means 
of the ineffable symbols of the gods, which the Father of the souls has 
sown into them. It attracts the beneficence of the gods towards itself 
and it unifies those who pray to those to whom they pray, it links the 
intellect of the gods to the words of those who pray, it moves the will 
of those who contain all goods in a perfect way to bestow them 
without envy, it creates the persuasion of the divine, and it establishes 
all that we have in the gods.* 


We have seen in T. 4.2 that Iamblichus went to some lengths to show 
that the theurgist did not force the gods, but that the gods conferred 
their blessings on the theurgist because of the ties of philia between 
the gods and their creatures. They did so in accordance with their 
own will (BobAnotcg). Moreover, they did so without envy (c&@06vac). 
In the same vein, Proclus says that prayer creates persuasion (me180) 
of the divine, i.e. as opposed to force. This persuasion too originates 
from Iamblichus who states that prayer awakens persuasion, commu- 
nion and indissoluble friendship.° 


3 See chapter II § 3.2 for a discussion of hymn-singing against the background 
of this theory of causation. 

4 In Tim. I 210, 30-211, 8: mpdg 5& thy éxtotpoghy tadtHv h Edy} Leyiotnv 
Tapéxetal ovvtéAeiav ovuBddroig a&ppitoig tOv BeGv, & TOV woyav 6 nathp 
évéoretpev adtAIc, TOV Bedv thy ednottav EAKovoe cic EavTHV Kai Evodoe LEV TODS 
evdyouévons éketvoic, TPd¢ Ode esyovtal, cvvantovoe 5é Kai TOV TOV Dedv vodv TPC 
Tovs TV Ebyouévov Adyous, Kivodoa. dé thy PobAnow tov TEAeing Ta GyaOd. 
nepiexovtwv év Eavtoic éxi thy &Vovov adt@v Leté&doow, teBode te odGE Tis DEias 
Snurovpydc Kai SAG Ta Huétepa toic Veoic évidSpbovoa. 

5 Myst. V 26 (239, 6f.): (prayer) mev8am 52 Kai Kowaviay Kai piriav ddidAvTOV 
éyeipet. 
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Iamblichus also helps us to understand the somewhat puzzling 
remark that prayer links the intellect of the gods to the words of 
praying men. Porphyry had asked whether it was still useful to pray to 
the gods, who must be supposed to be pure intellects without sensory 
perceptions. Sensory perception presupposes after all contact with 
matter. Therefore, it seems impossible that the gods can actually hear 
what we are saying to them. Jamblichus replies that, given the fact 
that the theurgist is united to the gods, his thoughts coincide with 
theirs. Thus he does not communicate with the gods as one being to 
another, but they are literally of one mind, with no need for verbal 
communication, even though the theurgist utters a prayer.® Since 
prayer, according to T. 5.1, unifies us to the gods, it enables us to 
make our prayers known to the gods. Most important, finally, is the 
fact that the notion that prayer leads to unification (1 Gpprtosg 
év@otc) with the gods is also Iamblichean.” 

It will be remembered that in De Sacrificio too prayer was conceived 
as an epistrophe to a causative principle (see T. 2.3) and that this 
happens on the basis of sympatheia derived from engraved symbols 
(see chapter IV § 4.4). Proclus In Tim. I 210, 14-25 connects what has 
been said there with his theory of prayer here, when he observes that 
this is not only the case for human souls but also for things without 
souls. In them Nature has sown symbols which render the various 
things akin to the various series of the gods, like the sunlike things 
and the moonlike things. The moonstones, heliotropes, and lotuses 
of De Sacrificio (chapter IV § 4.4) spring to mind here. For this reason, 
I believe that we are allowed to assume that Proclus believed that this 
mechanism of theurgical symbolism is at work in the case of his own 
hymns. All the same, this does not mean that we can project 
everything that is said in the Jn Tim.-passage onto the hymns, as we 
are now about to see. 


2.2 Do Proclus’ hymns follow his theory? 


Proclus proceeds (Jn Tim. I 211, 8-212, 1) to divide true prayer into 
five successive stages. First of all, one should have knowledge 
(yv@otcg) of all the ranks of divinities which the person praying will 


6 Cf. Proclus In Crat. § 73 p. 35, 24-26 where Proclus denies that gods hear 
prayers, since they are without a body, but that they know beforehand what we 
want. 

7 Myst. V 26 (238, 3-6) 
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encounter. Next we should become familiar with the divine (oixetw- 
Olc¢), aiming at becoming like the divine (Ouoiwoig) in respect of 
purity, chastity, education and order, ‘by means of which we offer 
what is ours to the gods, and attract their favour.’ Thirdly we gain 
contact (ovvagn) with the gods, when we attain the divine being with 
the summit of our soul and converge upon it. Fourth there is the 
approaching (€uméAaotc). Proclus here quotes Chaldaean Oracle Fr. 
121 from which he borrows the term: ‘For the mortal who has 
approached the fire will possess the light from God.’® Finally there is 
the unification which establishes the one of the soul in the one of the 
gods (In Tim. I 211, 24f.: teAevtata 68 h Ev@oic, AdDTH TH Evi TOV De@v 
TO EV Ths woyiis Evtdpbovoa) and makes our energeiai and that of the 
gods one. 

It is only logical to wonder with Beierwaltes to what extent this 
theory of a five-fold prayer emerges in the hymns. Esser 1967: 105- 
108 formulated an affirmative answer to this question. He set himself 
the task of comparing the hymns to the theory. Let us now present 
his findings. In the hymn to Helios he recognizes the fourth stage 
(€uéAao1g), for Proclus prays to Helios for divine light. In the hymns 
to Aphrodite he finds the second phase of oixetwotc, since in both 
hymns Proclus prays that he may not fall victim to the wrong kind of 
love, and because it is characteristic of Aphrodite to familiarize the 
soul with divine Beauty. The hymns to the Muses and to the Mother 
of the gods, Hecate, and Zeus also illustrate the second phase, for 
these two hymns contain prayers for the liberation of the soul from 
the realm of matter. 

Esser assumes too hastily that we may compare Proclus’ hymns to 
this theory. The fact is that the theory of prayer focuses on ‘perfect 
and true prayer’ (In Tim. I 211, 9f.: tig teAetag Kai Ovtag ovons 
evyiis) which culminates in unification on the level of the henads. 
That is what Proclus means when he speaks about the unification of 
the one in us with the one of the gods.!° Moreover he has made it 
clear from the start of the discussion that the gods to whom these 
prayers are directed are the henads: they are oi 9eot Kai oi rpwtiotor 
evades (In Tim. 1 210, 5f.), kat being explicative here. 


8 Trans. Majercik 1989: 95: t@ upi yap Bpotds éuneAcous Bed0ev pcog eer. 

9 ‘Eine verlockende Aufgabe ware es, durch eine philosophische Interpretation 
der Hymnen des Proklos zu untersuchen, inwieweit in ihnen seine Theorie des 
Gebetes Prinzip der Dichtung geworden ist’ (Beierwaltes 19792: 393 n. 9). 

10 About which see chapter III § 3. 
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Now the first two phases of knowledge and becoming familiar are 
perhaps not very specific for our contact with the divine henads, and 
it is perhaps justified to recognize something of this in the hymns. 
The subsequent phases, though, are a different matter. When we take 
a closer look at the third phase in which contact is gained with the 
gods, we see that it is the moment at which we touch upon the divine 
being with the summit of our soul (Jn Tim. I 211, 18f. panty. tig 
Oeias odotas TH &Kpoté&tw thsg woxiis). According to Esser 1967: 90 
this summit is the voepév. However, Proclus Chal. Phil. IV explains 
that nous can never be the summit (p. 209, 18: ovK« got1 vodg 0 
aKpotatov), including in the case of the human soul (p. 209, 19f.: év 
Taig woyaic odk ZoT1 VoEpov 10 TPAtov tic Evepyetas eiSoc). Instead it 
is the ‘one in us’ (p. 209, 25f.). Since the third phase of perfect 
prayer already involves the ‘one in us’ touching the henads, it seems 
to me impossible that we can have the fourth phase in a prayer to a 
leader-god. 

What about the first two phases, that of knowledge and OLKEIWO1G, 
which are not necessarily characteristic for our contact with the 
henads? We have noted that Esser finds the second phase in some of 
the hymns. It is true that the hymns are primarily concerned with 
attempts to flee the realm of matter and hence with oikeiwotg with 
the divine (see e.g. H. I 36-38; H. I 20-21; H. III 10-15; H. IV 10-12; 
H. V 14-15; H. VI 6-7, 10; VII 37-42). We may add to this that the 
hymns also display the first phase, i.e. that of knowledge. As we shall 
see, the first part of each hymn is not taken up by prayers proper, but 
by a celebration of the god invoked which shows Proclus’ profound 
knowledge of the place of each deity in the divine hierarchy and his 
or her functions. This first part is often also the largest section of a 
hymn. The notable exception here is the sixth hymn to the Mother of 
the Gods, Hecate and Zeus, but even in that case the use of the 
epithets betrays a profound theological knowledge, as will appear in 
the commentary to vss. 1-3. In my opinion, this does not necessarily 
point into the direction of influence from the theory about prayers 
on Proclus’ hymns. Even Plotinus, who has no reputation for being a 
great lover of prayer, believes that every movement of ascent starts 
with acquiring knowledge, followed by purification.!! As for Proclus’ 
display of knowledge in the opening sections of the hymns, I shall 


1 Enn. V1 7 (38) 36, 6ff., for a discussion of this passage, see Hadot 1988: 347ff. 
and Meijer 1992: 188f. 
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argue below that these have a special purpose. In my opinion they 
serve as theurgical symbols of some sort. 

In answer to Beierwaltes’ question, then, I would respond that the 
scheme of prayer in five stages as we find it in the commentary on the 
Timaeus does not in any clear way surface in Proclus’ hymns. The 
reason for this is that the type of prayers discussed in the Jn Tim. are 
concerned with the unification on the level of the henads, whereas 
Proclus’ hymns are not. 


3. Symbols in the hymns 


3.1 Four sorts of symbols 


As we have seen in the chapter on theurgy, Proclus can take symbols 
in a narrower and a wider sense. In the former it is the immaterial 
mark of a certain series imprinted in its product. In the latter sense, it 
is the product itself which the theurgist may use to attract the god 
belonging to the same series as it. In Proclus’ discussion of the role of 
symbols in prayer which we have analysed above, he only refers to 
innate symbols in the human soul which link our prayers to the gods. 
Nevertheless, we may also detect the latter kind of symbols in Proclus’ 
hymns. These can be divided into two groups. On the one hand there 
are what I would like to call linguistic symbols, i.e. certain stories and 
names which may serve as a theurgical symbol; on the other hand 
there are some references to the handling of material symbols in the 
hymns during the recitation of the latter. 


3.2 Innate symbols 


Innate symbols can of course not be shown in a hymn. However, 
there are two occasions in the hymns on which Proclus underlines 
that he belongs to the series of the deity invoked. In his hymn to 
Athena, Proclus begs Athena to come to his aid ‘since I profess to 
belong to you’ (vs. 42 6t1 tedg evxoua eivo). As Marinus explains in 
his biography (quoted in the commentary ad loc.), Proclus was born 
in Byzantium, a city dedicated to Athena. Thus she ‘became the cause 
of his birth.’ Hence Proclus belongs to the series of Athena, and she 
is therefore bound to exercise providence towards him because of 
sympatheia. 
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In H. V, Proclus invokes Aphrodite, the queen of the Lycians (vs. 1 
Avxtov BaotAnida). Later on in the hymn, Proclus implores the help 
of the goddess ‘for I myself too am of Lycian blood’ (vs. 13). This is 
true, for Proclus’ parents were natives of Lycia (see my commentary 
on that verse). The idea behind this reminder is the same as in the 
hymn to Athena. Since Proclus is a Lycian, there is a certain bond of 
sympathy with the god of the Lycians, which Proclus tries to activate 
in this way. 

To this we may add the invocation of the sun as ‘holding himself 
the key of the life-supporting source’ (H. I 2f.). Proclus, following the 
famous sun simile in Plato’s Republic, ascribes a special role to the sun 
as cause Of all life in the universe. It is a second demiurge.!? As such 
the sun holds a special place in the process of causation, and thus, of 
reversion, as will appear from a discussion of the role of the sun in 
Chaldaean soteriology.!? The situation in this case is somewhat 
different from the two above-mentioned examples. Proclus does not 
explicitly mention that the sun should therefore come to his aid, as 
he did in the other two cases. However, the aretology in the first part 
of that hymn, including this line, as a whole serves as an expression of 
the power of the god Helios, who should fulfil Proclus’ prayers, ‘for 
you have mighty and infinite power’ (H.1 47). 


3.3 Symbolic myths 


3.3.1 Myths as symbols 

Contrary to e.g. the Homeric hymns and those by Callimachus, 
Proclus’ hymns do not contain elaborate versions of myths in which 
the deities invoked play the leading roles. Instead he refers in an 
allusive manner to stories about these deities. Take for example the 
hymn to Athena. In vss. 1-2, Proclus refers to the spectacular birth of 
Athena from the head of Zeus (without even so much as mentioning 
Zeus’ head); in vs. 8 he refers to the battle against the Giants; in vss. 
9-10 to Hephaistos’ frustrated attempt to rape Athena; in vss. 11-15 to 
the Orphic myth of the assault on Dionysus and his subsequent 
raising by Zeus with the help of Athena; in vss. 16-17 to an unknown 
story of Athena fighting Hecate; and finally in vss. 21-30 to the story 
of the battle between Poseidon and Athena about the possession of 
Attica. 


12 See my commentary ad loc 
13 For which see my commentary to H. I 34. 
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Why does Proclus refer to these myths? This was not a matter of 
blindly following conventions and traditions. Far from it. The tradi- 
tional stories about the gods as found in Homer and Hesiod do not 
present the gods as philosophical sages, completely disengaged from 
the 7&0n of the material world. Instead they behave like humans do: 
they fight each other, as Athena the Giants, they are driven by lust, 
like Hephaistos had for Athena, or envy each other, like Poseidon 
and Athena. For Plato this had been sufficient reason to drive the 
authors of such repellent stories about the gods, including Homer, 
out of his ideal city. However, since the Neoplatonists of the 
Athenian school accepted the claims of Homer and Hesiod to be 
divinely inspired, they were unwilling to discard them as authorities 
on divine matters. In their efforts to save Homer and Hesiod they 
resorted to an allegorical reading of their poetry, which neutralized 
offensive elements and turned the old poets into state of the art 
Neoplatonic philosophers instead. Since a good understanding of the 
Neoplatonic allegorical reading of these texts is a requirement for 
understanding Proclus’ own poetry, we shall look more deeply into 
this matter in the next chapter. 

For the moment, it will suffice to point out that Proclus refers to 
this allegorizing approach not as bxovotg, as Plato had done, nor as 
GAAnyopia, as was the term in Hellenistic times, but as symbolism, 
using the word obdupodov.'4 Since the word symbol is the same as the 
one used in the context of theurgy, one cannot help wondering 
whether there is some connection between Proclus’ theory of litera- 
ture and that of theurgy. Anne Sheppard has convincingly argued 
that there indeed is.!5 Just as the gods cast innate symbols into their 
products, they inspire some poets with stories. Just as the gods may be 
attracted by means of these symbols, the recitation of these inspired 
stories in the context of a ritual may attract the gods. 

Let us look at a passage which brings out the relation between 
literary symbolism and theurgy. In Jn RP. I 81, 28-86, 23, Proclus 
discusses the symbolical interpretation of some myths, which Plato 
had labelled indecent and therefore banned from his ideal city. 
Among these stories is Hephaistos’ attempt to rape Athena, also 
commemorated as we just saw in the hymn to Athena. Proclus admits 


14 So Sheppard 1980: 145. 

15 Sheppard 1980: 145-161; her lead has been taken up by Erler 1987 in his 
interpretation of H. II, and referred to with approval in Lamberton 1986: 190 n. 
102. 
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that these stories should not be told to youngsters, but all the same 
they should not be done away with completely, for 


T. 5.2... to a small number of people who have woken up to 
understanding, myths reveal the sympathy which they have towards 
reality, and the theurgical rites themselves guarantee that their power 
is connatural to the gods. For the gods themselves rejoice at hearing 
such symbols and they are persuaded willingly by those who call upon 
them and they show what is peculiar to them through these signs 
because they are appropriate to them and especially familiar. ... <If 
we really want to ban these myths completely>,!® let us then not say 
that such myths of the Greek theologians do not help to educate (sc. 
the young, RMB) in virtue, but let us show that they are not as much 
in harmony with the hieratic rites as they can possibly be. Let us then 
not say that they imitate the divine in a dissimilar way by means of 
incongruous symbols, but let us demonstrate that they do not prepare 
in us beforehand an ineffable sympathy with a view to communion 
with the gods.!” 


The relation between symbolic poetry and theurgy is made explicit 
here. It is theurgy itself which guarantees that these seemingly 
indecent myths can be trusted to reveal the truth. They are as much 
related to the hieratic rites, i.e. theurgy, as they can possibly be. Just 
as is the case in theurgy, the gods are moved by these symbolic stories 
to hearken to the people who make use of them. Note that the gods 
do so willingly (&xovbovteg yatpovow/étotwas metBovtar). We recall 
here that Iamblichus defined theurgy as opposed to magic by the fact 
that theurgy used persuasion (me18®) as opposed to force. The 
sympatheia, that pivotal ingredient of theurgy, that exists between 
these symbolic stories and the gods activates in its turn our relation of 
sympatheia with the gods so that we may have communion with them. 
Another passage in the commentary on the Republic extols the power 
of myths in initiation rites. Myths not only influence people who have 
prepared themselves, but even the masses: 


16 T follow here Festugiére’s suggestion that we have to insert something like 
this, see Festugiére trans. Jn RP. vol. 1 p. 100 n. 2. 

17 In RP. 1 83, 15-84, 2: toic 5& cig vodV dveyetpopévots OAtyorc Sf Tow éExeatver 
thy EavtOv mpd¢ TH mpayLata ovpndBerav, Kai thy && adt@v tov iepatiKdv gpyav 
TNOPEYETOL TIGTLV TH¢ TPd¢ TH Beia. GOUQLODS SLVEMEMS: KAI yup O1 Deol TOV TOLOVSe 
ovuBdrav c&Kovovtes Yatpovarvy Kai TOIg KAAODOLV ETOiLMS TeE{Bovtat Kai Thy EXVTOV 
iS16tTNTA TPOMaivovolv H1G% TOVTOV WG OiKEiMV ADTOIC KAI UGALOTA YvMPiLoOV 
ovvOnuctov: ... wh toivov Aéyouev wo od nadevtiKol Tpd¢ K&pEeTHV eiotv ot TOLOide 
ud801 tOv nap’ “EAAnow Beoddyav, GAN’ ws odxi Tog tepatikoic Becpois CDU@M- 
votator Serkvd@pev, UNSE HS GVOLOTMS HIWOdDVTAL TH Dela Sid TOV KrEeU@avdvtaV 
ovuBdAwV, GAN’ Ho Odi CoENhBELAV Huiv &pPpNtov TporapacKeddCovow Eis TH 
Letovotav tov Beav. 
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T. 5.3 The initiations show that the myths even influence the masses. 
For these too, using myths as vehicles, in which to embody the 
ineffable truth concerning the gods, establish for the souls a sympathy 
with the ongoing ritual in a divine way that is incomprehensible to us. 
The result is that some of the initiates, filled with divine terror, are 
astounded, whereas others are affected in a positive way by the holy 
symbols and, in a state of ecstasy, are completely established in the 
gods and inspired by them. Evidently, I would say, the classes of 
beings superior to us which follow the gods awake in us, by means of 
our love for such signs, the sympathy with the gods which is brought 
about by means of them.!8 


T. 5.2 stressed that the use of mythical symbols attracts the gods and 
makes them obey us voluntarily. However, since sympathy connects 
god and man, it is not enough just to arouse sympathy on the part of 
the divine. We too have to be disposed sympathetically towards the 
divine if we are to benefit from the divine beneficence. Here too, the 
recitation of myths in the context of ritual proves functional, as T. 5.3 
shows. It awakens in us a sympathy for the divine, with the result that 
we, in ecstasy, step outside ourselves into the world of the gods. In 
the commentary on the Parmenides Proclus stresses the need for 
action on both sides. “When a man is anticipating the appearance of 
the divine, he must exert himself to stir up the divine spark within 
him in preparation for participating in higher beings.’!9 Dillon sees a 
reference to theurgical practice in this line.?° He suggests that we stir 
up the divine spark in us by means of uttering incantations and 
performing theurgical rites. As T. 5.3 shows, one way of stirring up 
the divine in us is by reciting myths during these rites. As for the 
hymns, this double function of symbolic myths (i.e. the fact that they 
awake sympathy at both ends) explains why Proclus chooses to refer 
to such myths especially at their beginning. On the one hand, it 
guarantees that the divinity invoked will answer Proclus’ prayers, and 
on the other hand it prepares Proclus to receive the gifts asked for. 


18 In RPI 108, 17-27: “Ot 5é Kai eicg tod noAAODS SpGow oi pdB01, SnAodow ai 
tedetat. Kai yop HdTAL ypapEva Toic WHOotGc, iva thy repli Dedv GANBELav &ppNtov 
KatakAreioow, ovpnoabeiasg eiciv aitia: taig woxaic nepi t& SpOpeva tpdnov 
&YVOGTOV Hiv Kai Betov- wo Tods Lev TOV TeAoDLEVOV KaTaRANTTECVaL SelUdtOV 
Ociwv mAtpets ytyvonéevone, tods 5é cvvdiattBecbar toic iepoig GvUPSAOIC Kai EXDTAV 
éxotdvtas SAovs Evidpda0a1 toig Devic Kai EvOedCew- révtMs nov Kai TOV Emo“éVOV 
QadtOIs KPEITTOVOV ALOV yev@v b1% thy mpd¢g TH Toladta GvVvOHLATA @Lriav 
dveyelpovt@v Huds cic Thy mpd¢ Tods Deods bv’ adbtOv cvundBerav. 

19 In Parm. II 781, 11ff., trans. Morrow/Dillon 1987: 143. 

20 Morrow/Dillon 1987: 100. 
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3.3.2 Parallels for the use of symbolic myths 

Proclus’ use of symbolic myths in rituals is no innovation on his part. 
Comparison with other examples of the use of symbolic myths may 
increase our understanding of their use in the context of Proclus’ 
hymns. The idea is already present in the writings of Julian the Apos- 
tate, especially in his long exposition on myths in the treatise against 
the cynic Herakleios. The secret and unknown nature of the charac- 
ters (t@V YapaKtHpwv), i.e. theurgical symbols, treats both body and 
soul and causes appearances of the gods (Oepaneder yobv od woxes 
LOVOV, GAAG Kai cMpaTA, Kai De@v norei Rapovotac). These things are 
also often brought about by means of myths (61a tOv pb8@v), which 
Julian calls telestic myths (tv teAcotiK@v wO@v).2! We note that, 
according to Julian, myths — since they are supposed to do the same 
as symbols — work into two directions. On the one hand they work 
on the body and soul of man, on the other they make the gods 
appear. This corresponds to Proclus’ account that the myths draw the 
gods towards us and prepare us to enter into contact with them. 

Bouffartigue, in his impressive study on Julian and the culture of 
his day, notes that Proclus’ idea that myths and theurgy are related 
parallels Julian’s idea.*? He is convinced that both Julian and Proclus 
are inspired by Iamblichus.?3 He may very well be right, although it 
should be noted that the Iamblichean text, which Bouffartigue cites 
to show that Proclus’ ideas depend on those of Iamblichus, is not 
concerned with myths but with iconic representations.*4 In fact, 
Iamblichus has disappointingly little to say on the specific theurgical 
qualities of hymns. 

However, other Neoplatonists are not the only source for parallels. 
As we have seen (chapter IV § 2), Neoplatonic theurgy was not inven- 
ted by the Neoplatonists but was an adaptation and rationalisation of 
existing magical practice to meet philosophical ends. The use of 
myths in order to evoke sympathy in prayers illustrates this process of 
adaptation, as may be shown when we look at the use of myths in 
ordinary, i.e. non-philosophical, hymns. William Furley (1995) 
examines it in an article on praise and persuasion in Greek hymns, 
paying special attention to the use of myths. Furley admits that myths 


21 Julian Or. VIL c. 11 (216c-217b). 

*2 See Bouffartigue 1992: 337-345 on Julian’s doctrine of myths and its relation 
to Iamblichus and Proclus. 

°3 Bouffartigue 1992: 341: ‘La source commune 4a Julien et 4 Proclus ne peut 
étre que Jamblique.’ 

*4 As Bouffartigue 1992: 340 n. 92 himself admits. 
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may sometimes have been included in hymns for entertainment, as in 
case of the humorous story of Hermes’ theft of Apollo’s cattle in the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes.?> However, most of the time they 


must be viewed as an element of the worshipper’s attempt to secure 
divine favour and guide it in a direction or channel beneficial to 
himself. Frequently the attempt uses familiar mythical narrative from 
the past with a view to extracting similar favours now or in the future 
(similar to the ‘da quia dedisti’ type of argument in prayer); ... 
Hymn-singing involves belief in, and accurate naming of, divine 
powers; the myths used in supplicatory address show these powers in 
action as a model for present expectations. Just as kings like to hear 
tales about other kings (which the minstrel can cleverly tailor so as 
both to please the sovereign and project his own ideal of monarchy) 
so divine myths in hymns are sung to please the deity addressed and 
suggest suitable ways for him/her to act (Furley 1995: 43). 


Two of Furley’s examples may sufficiently illustrate his point. In a 
hymn to Apollo, composed for the Athenian Pythais festival either in 
138 or 128 Bc, the poet commemorates the facts that Apollo slew the 
Pytho and overcame the Gauls, who are described in mythological 
language as ‘latter-day Titans’. These two episodes serve as examples 
of Apollo’s saving power in a prayer for deliverance from adversity. 
They argue that Apollo could do so again. 

Another example is taken from the magical papyri. It is an 
incantation used in healing illness. It refers to the (unknown) story of 
an initiate who was set afire on the top of a mountain. Fortunately, 
however, seven divine dark-eyed maidens appeared with dark urns 
pouring water on the fire. In the same way, the bodily inflammation 
of the patient should be extinguished. Furley here quotes Kotansky 
who calls this the employment of some sort of ‘sympathetic magic’. 

Let me first point out the essential difference between this sympa- 
thetic magic and Proclus’ use of myths. As Furley observes, these 
mythical references are included to please the gods as if they were 
human kings. As we have seen in the previous chapter, Iamblichus 
took great pains to show that the theurgists did not envisage the gods 
as beings full of emotions like mortals and who are thus be suscep- 
tible to flattery and can be manipulated. Instead the Neoplatonic 
gods are sympathetic towards the symbols which they themselves, on 
their own account, have revealed to mankind. 

All the same the similarity in the use of myths between these 
hymns and those by Proclus is clear. Let us take our example of the 


25 Furley 1995: 40. 
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hymn to Athena mentioned above (§ 3.3.1). The myths referred to 
may be explained along the same lines as the myths in the non- 
philosophical hymns. In order to understand the relevance of the 
myths for Proclus’ prayers in the second part of the hymn, it is 
important to know Proclus’ symbolical reading of them. In the 
commentary to this hymn I shall elaborate on Proclus’ allegorical 
interpretation of these myths. At this point, I shall only refer briefly 
to the outcome of that discussion. The story of Athena’s birth from 
the head of Zeus refers to the fact that Athena belongs to the class of 
leader-gods who emanate directly from the demiurgic Nous, i.e. Zeus. 
As we have seen, it is the task of these leader-gods to establish us in 
that paternal Nous, which they can only do because they themselves 
emanate directly from it. In this hymn Proclus prays to Athena twice 
to help him to return to that paternal Nous: in vs. 32 he asks for a 
safe harbour, i.e. the paternal Nous, and in vs. 36 he asks Athena to 
drag him away to the house of her father (matpdg éfjog) on Mt. 
Olympus, i.e. to Zeus. By mentioning this myth, then, Proclus 
activates the bond of sympathy between Zeus, Athena and himself. 
Athena is the mediator between Proclus and Zeus. As such she can 
and should help Proclus to come into contact with Zeus. 

The next myth referred to is that of the battle between the 
Olympian gods and the Giants. In Proclus’ allegorical reading of the 
myth this means that Athena makes the intelligent prevail over the 
irrational, the immaterial over the material, unity over plurality on a 
general level. Later on Proclus prays to Athena to help him to 
achieve exactly this in his private life, to escape from the chains of the 
material world that keep his soul captive (vss. 37-42). The same goes 
for the myths of Hephaistos in vain trying to rape Athena, the 
onslaught on Dionysus, and the fight between Athena and Hecate. 
According to Proclus, all these myths come down to a struggle 
between the rational and the irrational, the immaterial and the 
material, in which the forces of Athena in the end carry the day. The 
last myth, that of the quarrel between Athena and Poseidon over 
Attica, serves yet another function. According to this myth, Attica was 
allotted to Athena, thus she is obliged to care for it and its inhabi- 
tants, notably the philosophers of the Neoplatonic Academy. This 
myth activates the bond of sympathy between Athena and Athens. It 
seems to me that it is supposed to bequeath power to Proclus’ prayer 
at the end of the hymn for power against his enemies. These are 
probably the Christians, who threaten to close down the pagan 
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philosophical school and thus endanger everything Athens as a 
centre of learning (vs. 23: Athens as a ‘mother of books’) had always 
stood for. 


3.3.3 A proof: the use of Il. 5, 127-8 

It may be objected that the interpretation of mythical references in 
Proclus’ hymns as theurgical symbols which I have just sketched is 
hypothetical. How do we know that Proclus intended to put his 
theory that myths may operate as symbols into practice? It is not 
enough just to point out the parallels with non-philosophical hymns. 
This just pushes the problem one stage back. Although I am fully 
convinced by Furley’s approach of myths in hymns, he does not 
produce proof that this what the ancient hymnmakers thought they 
were doing. His main argument is that it makes good sense of 
mythical portions within the context of the unity of the hymns. I now 
intend to show, first, that in non-philosophical hymns and prayers 
there was such a thing as the magical use of myths and, second, that 
Proclus’ use of myths to evoke the divine sympathy is indeed linked 
with this usage. 

In his old but still valuable study on the worship of the Muses by 
Greek philosophers, Pierre Boyancé draws attention to the use of 
Homer and Hesiod by the Pythagoreans as a medicine against the 
passions which impede the philosopher in his progress. He then 
elaborates on the history of the use of Homeric texts in magical 
contexts.*6 He refers notably to an episode in Lucian Cont. 7. Charon, 
who visits the world of the living under the guidance of Hermes, is 
unable to see the things up here clearly. Hermes offers Charon to 
cure (idooua1) him by means of an incantation (ét@dn) taken from 
Homer. He then recites J. 5, 127-8. In the context of the Iliad, 
Athena encourages Diomedes, telling him that she will imbue him 
with power and courage and that she will lift the mist which covers 
his eyes, so that he will be capable of distinguishing mortals from the 
gods. Literally she says: éyAbv & ad tor dn’ d—0aAL@v £Aov, i} piv 
enijev, | Sep’ ed ywaookots Tev Vedv HSE Kai Gvdpa. These words are 
verbally repeated by Hermes, whose cure proves to be effective. 

Boyancé observes that there is a certain analogy between the 
mythical context in the Jad and this situation. In both cases the 
physical ability to see is improved. In the case of Charon the 


*6 Boyancé 1936: 115-131, see especially pp. 126-131. 
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quotation of the verses from the /liad heals him as ‘par une sorte de 
magie sympathique.’ He then continues by showing that Neoplatonic 
sources attach an allegorical meaning to these verses. The human 
soul is blinded because of its life in a body. It is unable to see the 
material realities clearly unless aided by the gods. As a result of this 
symbolic reading, Proclus can insert these verses in his hymn to the 
unnamed gods of wisdom (H. IV 6-7) in his prayer for illumination. 
Boyancé could have added H. I 41, which paraphrases the same 
verses. The fact that Proclus alludes twice to the same Homeric verses 
point to the fact that he did probably think of them as important for 
the quality of his hymns as instruments for attracting the divine 
powers. So, what we have here, then, is a nice demonstration that 
mythological material, like the Diomedes-episode, could be used for 
magical purposes and that Proclus, in his hymns, avails himself of this 
practice, after he had interpreted the story allegorically. 


3.3.4 Further proof from the hymns 
To the example of the Diomedes-passage, another proof that Proclus 
indeed believed that myths had some theurgical power can be added. 
In his hymn to Athena, of which we have just analysed the mythical 
components, he prays: ‘Give my soul holy light from your sacred 
myths (&n’ edigpwv oé0 wOPov) and wisdom and love (H. VII 33f.).’ 
This request follows after the mythical sections in the first part of the 
hymn and it seems to me that these myths are therefore the ones just 
mentioned. In the analysis of how symbolic myths work (§ 3.1), we 
saw that they work in two directions: they activate the divine sympathy 
towards us, whereas at the same time they awaken our sympathy 
towards the divine. These two dimensions are brought out in this 
prayer. On the one hand, Proclus hopes to obtain the holy light of 
illumination and wisdom from Athena’s myths (the top-down per- 
spective). We may recall here that, according to T. 5.2, the gods show 
willingly what is peculiar to them through symbolic myths. On the 
other hand, Proclus prays for love. From what follows (vss. 34-36) it is 
evident that this is the love felt by the philosopher for the divine 
realm that makes him flee the material world. Thus, this love inspired 
by Athena’s myths is, in the words of T. 5.2, that ‘ineffable sympathy 
with a view to communion with the gods’, which symbolic myths 
prepare in us. 

In A. III 11, Proclus prays to the Muses that they may bring him to 
ecstasy through the noeric myths of the wise (voepoig He copay 
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Baxxyedoate 0801). As shall be shown in the commentary to these 
verses, Phdr. 245alff. underlies this verse. There, Plato discusses 
poetic madness. The myths mentioned here thus probably include 
the myths as found in inspired poets such as Homer and Hesiod. 
These myths cause a state of ecstasy (Baxyevdoate). All in all, there 
seems to be good evidence that Proclus indeed ascribed theurgical 
qualities to myths and that he puts these to use in his hymns. 


3.4 Symbolic names 


3.4.1 Names as symbols 

A firm belief to be found in most cultures is that names contain 
special powers. Especially in case of divine names, these powers can 
be used for magical purposes. The Greeks were no exception to this 
rule and the theurgists took over this belief. One of the Chaldaean 
oracles warns the theurgist not to change the dvopnata BapBapa, ie. 
not to translate the foreign names of the gods into Greek, for these 
names possess an ineffable power in the initiation rites.2”7 As we might 
expect, Proclus takes a special interest in the powers contained in 
divine names for theurgical purposes. His views on this matter are 
recorded in the commentary on Plato’s Cratylus. This work is prob- 
ably an excerpt of a collection of notes taken by an anonymous 
student during Proclus’ course on that dialogue without any demon- 
strable additions of the student’s own.?8 Proclus’ theory of language 
and its relation to his notion of theurgy as it appears in this com- 
mentary was the object of Hirschle’s study entitled Sprachphilosophie 
und Namenmagie im Neoplatonismus. Although, as we have seen in the 
chapter IV § 3, the Neoplatonists denied emphatically that they had 
anything to do with magic, and the use of the term Namenmagie to 
describe theurgy is therefore most unfortunate, this study provides 
the reader with a profitable discussion of Proclus’ philosophy of 
language. I shall now sketch Hirschle’s views on the relation between 
theurgy and the philosophy of language. 


3.4.2 Hirschle on divine names and theurgy 

In the commentary on the Cratylus, Proclus engages himself in the 
old debate about the status of 6véucta as to whether they are Qéoe1, 
i.e. based on convention or gvoet, i.e. based on nature. He takes a 


27 Fr. 150; for more information on this oracle, see Majercik 1989: 197. 
°8 For this characterization of the work, see Sheppard 1987: 138f. 
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sophisticated stand: all 6véuata are both pdcet and Péoe1. When it 
comes to their form (eidoc), they are gvoet because they resemble 
the things to which they refer. Hirschle 1979: 7 translates ei50¢ 
without further ado as Bedeutung (meaning). This translation renders 
correctly the particular use of the word in this context, but blurs the 
classical Form-Matter distinction which underlies Proclus’ analysis of 
the nature of language. He contrasts the form of a word to its matter 
(An). He argues that the latter is based on convention. By the 
‘matter’ of a word Proclus means its vocalization, the air modelled by 
the organs of speech like the tongue. He uses Qéo¢1 as synonymous 
with toyn (fate). He hastens to add that we should not consider fate 
as a cause deprived of reason (GAoytotog aitia), but as a divine or 
daemonic power which leads our activities in the right direction. An 
example clarifies much of what Proclus has in mind. Take the names 
Hector and Astyanax.*? According to Proclus, a philosopher will see 
that both names are about equal when it comes to their form and 
meaning (cig 10 eid0¢g Kai TO ONpatvduevov). Proclus takes this 
example from Crat. 394bff., where Socrates, apparently in jest,°° 
suggests that the two names mean the same, i.e. holder or ruler, of 
the city. However, as far as their matter and letters (gig thy bANV Kat 
tHG OVAAG Bac) are concerned they appear to be different.?! 

The fact that there is a certain likeness between évéuata and the 
things they refer to as far as their form is concerned is of importance 
for the theurgical potential of the former. How do they function in 
the context of theurgy? Hirschle*? distinguishes three types of names 
in Proclus: the first names (xp@tiota d6véuata) occur on the level of 
the gods, the second names on the level of the daemons, while the 
third are names on the level of human beings. These first names do 
not represent reality, but are coexistent with the things themselves as 
they are present in the gods as causes. According to Hirschle, it 
follows that these first names are at the same time the causes of the 
things which the gods produce.?? The daemonic names are the 
middle term between the divine and human names.** Although 


°9 In Crat. § 80 p. 37, 22-25. 

30 The Socratic irony is lost on Proclus, who takes Socrates’ efforts in the field of 
etymology surprisingly seriously. 

31 For Proclus’ discussion in the Jn Crat. whether onomata are according to 
nature or convention, see Hirschle 1979: 4-11. 

32 Hirschle 1979: 20-35 in a chapter entitled ‘Die Stufen der dvépoata’. 

33° Hirschle 1979: 23. 

34 See Hirschle 1979: 25-28 on the daemonic names. 
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Hirschle complains that Proclus has very little to say about them, he is 
convinced that these are the names used in theurgy to call forth the 
gods. These names are revealed to the theurgists by the gods and 
daemons themselves. They were kept secret by the theurgists (Geheim- 
namen). Proclus does not give a single example of such a name. To 
this category of names belong the so-called voces mysticae, i.e. the 
completely meaningless sequences of vowels which can be found in 
magical papyri and which Iamblichus mentions in Myst. VII 4. By 
means of these the gods can be called forth during the rites. Finally, 
there are the human names, whose resemblance to reality just is 
tenuous, since they are so far removed from it. 

What interests us most in the present context is of course the 
category of names which the theurgists use. As such, there is nothing 
strange about these names being so secret that Proclus does not 
reveal them in his philosophical writings. Hirschle refers to magical 
papyri which urge the reader to keep the magical names mentioned 
secret. However, in the context of the hymns the situation is 
different. When reading the hymns, one does not get the impression 
that they contain Geheimnamen or that Proclus left the magical names 
out when he wrote down the hymns. This could have been a possi- 
bility, for it is done in some of the magical papyri. Thus, it is most 
likely that these secret names have never been part of Proclus’ 
hymns. However, this presents us with a problem. Suppose that 
Proclus knew these secret names, as Hirschle argues, why did he not 
use them in his hymns? After all, they would have rendered his 
hymns far more effective. Fear that they might fall into the hands of 
uninitiated people or, even worse, the downright enemies of pagan 
cult, the Christians, seems unlikely. If that had been the case, he 
should also have refrained from using symbolic myths in his hymns. 
As we have seen, he ascribes special powers to them, and it is for that 
particular reason that he urges his public not to divulge their 
knowledge about them at the end of the second of his two essays on 
symbolic poetry.*° In order to solve this problem, I now propose a 
critical reconsideration of Hirschle’s interpretation. 


3.4.3 Hirschle reconsidered 
It is my contention that Hirschle’s reconstruction of Proclus’ theory 
of naming is incorrect: theurgical names do not necessarily have to 


35 In RP. 1 205, 236. 
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be secret names, but can also be the names familiar to any reader of 
Greek myths. The evidence for this view can be found in In Crat. § 71 
pp. 29, 21-35, 15. This section deals with the question whether there 
are names on the level of the gods or that the gods are beyond 
meaning (p. 29, 25f.: énéxetwa tig tomdtNs OnUaotas). Here Proclus 
has the gods proper in mind, i.e. the henads which are ineffable (29, 
28f.: TOV toivov Be@v Kai UrapEw eéyovtwv éevoerdh Kai &ppntov). 
These gods cause the world, so everything depends on them and has 
their symbols. These symbols also cause the products to revert upon 
their causes.° They are above all thinking (31, 7: bxepatper n&oav 
vonow), and thus ineffable. However, the creative powers diminish in 
the process of creation, as a result of which the unity which 
characterizes the henads is gradually replaced by plurality. The gods 
at the highest level may be ineffable in their uniformity but the 
plurality of their manifestations, i.e. the causative symbols, at lower 
levels makes them more and more utterable, until at our level they 
are perfectly utterable, although, of course, these names refer to only 
a shadow of a shadow of the real thing. Next, Proclus connects this 
story about the causative symbols with the names of the gods: 


T. 5.4 Such are the above-mentioned symbols of the gods: in the 
higher regions they are uniform, whereas in the lower they are multi- 
form. And theurgy, in imitation of this situation, puts the symbols 
forward by means of exclamations, albeit unarticulated ones. And the 
third class of symbols which have come down from the noeric realm 
to all the peculiar properties and emanated as far as us are the divine 
names, by means of which the gods are invoked and by means of 
which they are honoured in hymns. They have been revealed by the 
gods themselves and make us turn around towards them, and in as far 
as they are clear, they contribute to human knowledge.” 


In the course of this paragraph, Proclus points out at which levels the 
different types of names are situated. The highest, ineffable symbols 
or names can be found on the level of the noetic gods and upwards. 
At this level one has to remain silent. The first utterable names 


36 In Crat. § 71 p- 30, 24-25. 

37 In Crat. § 71 p. 31, 24:32, 3: toiadta 8’ éotiv te KaAOdpEVva GbUBOAG tOv Bedv- 
novoeroh pév év totg bwnAotépoicg Svta SiaKdopoI1c, ToAvELOH 8’ ev Toi 
Kotadeeotépors: & Kai} Beovpyiat wpoupevn bv EKPOVIGEOV uév, dSopPpatov 8é, 
adtH Tpo~éepetar. TH 68 oh Tpito Kai Gnd TOV voepav bnooth&cEewv emi névto. 
KaOhKovto iSrdpato. Kat LEéxprs TLOV mpoivtar TO. OvOporte. ETL TO Deiat, dV ov ot 
Bei KaAOdDVTAL Kai OIC civvpvodvtan, Top’ adTOV TAV Bedv Exeavévta Kai cic adTOdDS 
&MLOTPEPOVTE,, KAI Soov EoTiv ADTOV Pavov, cig -YOoW KvVOpwrivny Tpotyovto.: 
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appear at the level below the noetic gods,*® which is the noetic-and 
noeric level (p. 32, 27: 1], voep& TOV vontav Pdotc). I take that these 
names are the above-mentioned unarticulated sounds uttered by the 
theurgists. Proclus remarks that it is up to this level that theurgical 
ritual functions,®® an important argument in favour of Anne 
Sheppard’s tripartite division of theurgy (chapter IV § 4.3). 

When we compare this account to Hirschle’s reconstruction, we 
may conclude that he is right in assuming some relation between the 
causative process and three different categories of names. As for the 
first category on the level of the gods, I agree with him. I disagree 
with him, however, on role of the second and third categories. 
Hirschle equates the second category with the voces mysticae. This is in 
line with what Proclus says in T. 5.4. The unarticulated sounds 
uttered in theurgical rites seem to coincide with them. However, 
contrary to what Hirschle leads us to believe, they are not the only 
type of names used in theurgical contexts, for the third type, which 
consists of utterable names, is also used to invoke the gods and to 
praise them in hymns (&vvpvodvtat). The kind of names one uses to 
invoke the gods seems to depend on the category of gods one wishes 
to invoke. Both categories of names are credited with special powers 
which bring us in contact with the divine. 

Proclus gives an example of the third type of divine names. He 
explains that the same god may be invoked by means of different 
names by different peoples, for every people invokes a god according 
to its native tongue. All the same, these different names come all 
from the gods and all refer to the essence of the god in question. 
They also all have theurgical powers, although some more than 
others. As an example he gives the name of the god which the gods 
have taught the Greeks to call Briareos, whereas the Chaldaeans call 
him differently.4° This example is taken from the Cratylus. There, 
Socrates draws attention to the fact that, according to Homer JI. 1, 
403f. man calls this creature Aigaion, but the gods call it Briareos. 
From this it appears that the divine names can be the ordinary names 
from Greek mythology by which the gods are known to us. 


38 In Crat. § 71 p. 32, 25: thy tOv vontav mpdodov eis tadtHY &nonepatodoBan tiv 
THEW. 

39 In Crat. § 71 p. 32, 29f.: kat 81d todtO Kai H TeAEoTIKH TOO LExpL TADTHS 
divertor Ths tTaEews évepyodoe DeovpyiKHc. The intended taxis is the noetic-and- 
noeric one. I take the expression évepyodoa BeovpyiKdc to refer to the performance 
of ritual. 

40 In Crat. § 71 p. 32, 5-17. 
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3.4.4 Divine names in the hyms 

Does Proclus use these divine names in his hymns? As he remarks in 
T. 5.4, divine names contribute to our knowledge of the gods since 
they originate from them. In the commentary on the Cratylus, Proclus 
thus sets himself the task of analysing certain divine names in order 
to bring to light the secret knowledge they contain. This process 
strongly resembles the symbolic interpretations he undertakes of the 
hymns by Homer and Hesiod. Among the names he analyses are 
Titan, the name by which Helios is invoked in the H. 1 1,4! Aphrodite, 
invoked in H. II 1 and V 1,*2 Hecate*? and Zeus,** both invoked H. VI 
2 and 3, and Pallas, invoked in H. VII 4.4° Why do we not find those 
famous voces mysticae in the hymns? It could be that Proclus does not 
mention them in his other writings because he wanted to keep them 
secret. In case of the hymns, however, the answer is, I think, that he 
had no need for them. As we have seen, these voces mysticae belong to 
the gods who come right after the noetic gods. The gods invoked by 
Proclus, however, are mostly leader-gods and do not pass the level of 
the demiurgic Nous. I conclude, then, that the use of these names is 
in itself a theurgical technique of attracting the gods by means of 
symbols. Hirschle missed this point in his study. 


3.5 Material symbols 


There is but one reference to a material symbol in the hymns.‘ In 
the hymn to Athena, Proclus invokes Athena thus: ‘You, who ob- 
tained the Acropolis on the high-crested hill, a symbol (obdpPodov), 
mistress, of the top of your great series’ (vss. 21-22). What has this to 
do with theurgy? Just as animals, plants and stones can be symbola to 
which a certain god may feel sympatheia, so it is for whole regions. 
Such a region contains symbols of its patron deity. This shall be 
discussed in detail in the commentary to these verses. Athena was in 


41 In Crat. § 106 p. 56, 11-23. 

42° In Crat. § 183, p. 109, 22ff. 

43° In Crat. § 179 p. 106, 25-107, 11 (not so much an explanation of the name as 
a discussion about her place in the divine hierarchy). 

44° In Crat. § 101 p. 52, 48. 

4 In Crat. § 185 p. 112, 4-16. 

46 The fact that there only one reference to a material symbolon in the hymns 
does not say much about the handling of material symbola during the singing of the 
hymn. In the case of the so-called Orphic hymns for example, it is indicated what 
materials should be burnt while singing the hymns. However, the hymns themselves 
contain no references to the burning of these materials. 
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any case the goddess of Athens, and Proclus apparently considered 
the acropolis to be a symbolon. The Neoplatonic Academy, the place 
where Proclus lived and worked, was situated at the very foot of the 
Athenian Acropolis and it seems to me very likely that it was at the 
same spot that the hymn to Athena was recited. 


4. The ritual context of the hymns 


In this chapter I have tried to understand the hymns as some sort of 
theurgy. In the preceding chapter on theurgy, we saw that ritual was 
an important constituent of this practice. So the question arises in 
what context Proclus’ hymns were performed. Should we imagine 
Proclus composing his hymns for his own private use, or for the use 
of others, like his pupils as Wilamowitz suggested in the case of H. VII 
to Athena??? And if they were performed in rites, what kind of rites 
should we think of? Cultic rites? Or were they, like (perhaps) the 
Orphic hymns, part of so-called literary mysteries? In the case of the 
latter kind of mysteries, it is enough just to read a text in order to be 
initiated in some wisdom, but in the case of the former kind, ritual 
acts too are needed.*8 

To start with the first question, in one case it is clear that Proclus 
composed a hymn solely for his own use: H. V to the Lycian Aphro- 
dite. In this hymn, as we pointed out above in § 3.2, Proclus asks the 
Lycian Aphrodite to help him, ‘for I myself too am of Lycian blood’ 
(vs. 13). We have pointed out that this line served to activate the ties 
of sympathy between this deity and Proclus. It is clear that it would be 
nonsense for most of Proclus’ students to repeat after him that they 
were Lycians, for they were not. Besides, it would be in vain. They 
could never establish a bond of sympathy between this deity and 
themselves, for they did not stand in a special causal relationship to 
that specific Aphrodite. This is, I think, the only indisputable case. H. 
VII to Athena seems also to have a personal element — see vs. 42: ‘I 
profess to belong to you’ — especially when one realizes that Proclus 
was considered by Marinus to belong to the series of Athena because 
he was born in Byzantium (see my commentary ad loc.). As for 


47 Wilamowitz 1907: 274. 

48 For the Orphic hymns as part of literary mysteries as opposed to cultic 
mysteries, see Brisson 1990: 2930. He bases the opposition between cultic and 
literary mysteries on Boulanger 1935: 124. 
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Wilamowitz’ idea that this hymn was meant for students leaving the 
school and settling in the world, his arguments do not carry much 
conviction; see my commentary to vs. 47. All the same, it is very 
possible that all members of the Academy considered themselves to 
be servants of Athena and could thus profess to be hers. As for the 
other hymns, there is no reason why another member of the Acade- 
my could not repeat them. From Marinus Vita Proch § 19, we learn 
that Proclus composed hymns for the celebration of festivals of Greek 
and foreign gods, as his collection of hymns would reveal () tv 
duvov adtod tpaypateta). What we may infer from this remark is that 
Proclus composed at least some of his hymns for public use. It is 
possible that our selection of hymns was part of the aforementioned 
collection of hymns, so perhaps even some of our hymns were 
performed at these occasions. 

This remark also indicates that Proclus’ hymns were not just 
literary but could be part of a ritual as well. It was not enough just to 
read the hymns in a quiet corner. This view is corroborated by the 
scanty information we can gather about Neoplatonic religious prac- 
tice. In the by now familiar text Chal. Phil. Fr. 2, Proclus warns us that 
a hymn to the Father should not consist of words or rites, which 
implies a strong connection between hymns and rites. According to 
Marinus Vita Procli § 17, as soon as Proclus learnt that someone of his 
friends or acquaintances had fallen ill, he went to make supplications 
to the gods on behalf of the patient ‘by sacrifices and hymns’ 
(ikétevev Epyois te Kat Vuvotc). About Proclus’ star pupil Asclepio- 
dotus of Alexandria, to whom he dedicated the commentary on the 
Parmenides,49 Damascius Vita Isid. Fr. 209, p. 179, 6-7 writes that he 
‘adorned statues and contributed hymns to them’ (GyéApaté te 
SiaAKOOLOV Kai Uuvovs TpotWeic) in honour of the gods, thus linking 
ritual worship of statues to hymn-singing. We could easily imagine 
Proclus in the same way worshipping the statues of Athena and the 
Mother of the Gods found near his house while reciting H.VII and 
VI. 

According to Marinus Vita Procli § 28, Proclus made use of the 
Chaldaean ovotdoets and évtvyiat. Lewy 19782: 228f. discusses this 
passages and explains that the ovotcdoetc, ‘conjunctions’, were meant 
to establish a conjunction with a god or a daemon in order to be able 


49 It is difficult to distiguish this Asclepiodotus from another younger relative, 
see Goulet s.v. ‘Asclepiodote d’Alexandrie’ in the Dictionnaire des Philosophes 
Antiques vol. I; Athanassiadi 1999: 348f. 
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to perform a theurgical act for which the assistance of the divine was 
needed. These rites of conjunction included certain rites as well as 
prayers. The term ovotaotc is even often applied to the prayer which 
effects the conjunction. The term évtvyia is, unlike the former, not 
specifically magical. According to Lewy (0.c. p. 239) it designates a 
supplicatory prayer in the course of Chaldaean rites. Little is known 
about these kinds of prayers. Proclus may have composed some of his 
hymns for these occasions, but this suggestion is doomed to remain 
mere speculation. 

In the hymns, the singing of hymns is connected with purifying 
rites. According to H. IV 4, the human soul is cleansed by means of 
ineffable rites consisting of hymns. The correctness of this verse is 
disputed. Some prefer to change the text from teAetijo1 buvev (rites 
consisting of hymns) into bu@v (your, i.e. of the gods invoked, rites). 
However, I see no compelling reason to opt for the latter reading.*° I 
have not been able to connect them to any specific rites. The verse 
suggests at least that hymns were performed in a ritualistic setting. 

All in all, we may conclude that Proclus sang hymns during rites. 
Because of the scanty evidence, it is, however, impossible to deter- 
mine whether the specific hymns which have come down to us were 
sung in a ritual context, let alone during a specific stage of Chal- 
daean rituals. In the case of H. V, this seems even rather unlikely. 

Here we face a potential objection. Admitted that many gods who 
are invoked in the hymns are traditional Greek gods who have little 
to do with Chaldaean lore, can we still maintain that the hymns are a 
form of theurgy? To my mind we still can, because the Neoplatonists 
did not exclusively associate theurgy with Chaldaean initiations. Al- 
ready Festugiére (1966: 1581f.), discussing Proclus’ attitude towards 
traditional religion, observed that the later Neoplatonists linked 
theurgy firmly with traditional religion. He points especially to a pas- 
sage from Marinus’ Vita Procli (§§ 28-34), where the latter discusses 
Proclus’ theurgical excellence (i Beovpytch &pety). In this context he 
mentions not only the fact that Proclus attended Chaldaean 
meetings, but also a miraculous healing which Proclus brought about 
by praying to Asclepius in his temple (§ 29), Proclus’ familiarity with 
Athena, Asclepius (§§ 30-32), Pan, and the Mother of the Gods (§ 33) 
and what miraculous things came from these privileged relations. 
None of these gods play any role in Chaldaean rituals. Nevertheless, 


50 For a discussion of this problem, see my commentary to this verse. 
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Marinus concludes (§ 34) that these things ‘resulted from Proclus’ 
possession of theurgical excellence’ (G0 tig Beovpyikiig adtod 
apetiic). Festugiére (0.c. p. 1582) therefore rightly concludes: ‘II est 
donc clair que Marinos établit un len entre la théurgie et la religion 
traditionelle’ . 

He finds the same link in Hierocles in Carm. Aur. § 26, p. 118, 10 f. 
ed. Koehler where the cults of the city (t& t@v méAemv iepc) are 
considered as good examples of theurgy. We may add to this a similar 
remark by Hermeias Jn Phdr. 99, 14-19 who appears to consider ‘the 
cults of statues by the law of the city and according to native customs’ 
(tac Vepanetag TOV KyYAAUGTOV VOU TOAEMS KAI KATH TH OiKEia 
nmatpia) as the most common type of theurgy.®! In fact, already 
Iamblichus had connected traditional Greek religion with theurgy. In 
Myst. III 11, for example, he explains how Apollo’s oracles in 
Colophon, Delphi and Branchidai function in accordance with his 
general theory about theurgy. Nor should we assume that the gods of 
the Chaldaean Oracles existed isolated from the other gods, as 
Proclus’ hymns show. H. Tis directed primarily to Helios, a god with a 
clear Chaldaean background. All the same he appears to be related 
to such gods like Apollo, Paiéon, Dionysus, Attis and Adonis. H. VI is 
directed to Hecate, perhaps the most important goddess for the 
theurgist, together with Rhea and Ianus-Zeus, who both have little to 
do with the Chaldaean pantheon. 

In short, the technique of attracting the benevolence of the gods 
by means of symbola may have been pivotal to the Chaldaean 
mysteries, but the Neoplatonists were happy to apply it in the case of 
traditional gods too. 


5. Conclusion: what the hymns teach us about theurgy 


In this chapter, I have examined to what extent Proclus put theur- 
gical theory into practice in his hymns. As for his treatment of prayer 
in the commentary on the Timaeus, it appeared that this theory had 
little influence on the composition of his hymns. This is hardly 
surprising given the fact that the prayer described in the commentary 
aims at unification with the divine henads, whereas the hymns aim at 


51 Sheppard 1982: 218 cites this passage as an example of theurgy of the lowest 
form (cf. chapter IV § 4.3). 
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contact with lower classes of gods. All the same, Proclus uses theur- 
gical techniques in his hymns by using different kinds of symbols 
(innate symbols, divine myths, names and material symbols) in order 
to activate the ties of sympathy between god and man. As for the 
setting in which the hymns were used, it is difficult to say anything for 
sure. My guess is that at least some of them were recited in 
combination with rituals. 

Given the fact that the hymns are theurgical, at least as far as the 
techniques used in them is concerned, do we gain a better under- 
standing of Proclean theurgy by studying the hymns? To start with, 
they give us some impression of theurgy in action. In Proclus’ 
writings we read about the special powers of certain myths, divine 
names, and objects like stones. Here, we can see Proclus actually 
using them in his hymns. 

Secondly, the hymns also allow us to elaborate on Anne 
Sheppard’s tripartite division of Proclean theurgy. As we have seen 
(chapter IV § 4.3), she distinguished theurgy which makes use of 
ritual from a higher kind of theurgy which does not and which aims 
at the Plotinian mystical experience. She divides ritual theurgy into a 
kind of white magic and theurgy which activates us intellectually. 
When we look at the hymns, we find no trace of that higher theurgy. 
This does not surprise us, for as we pointed out in the previous 
chapter, Proclus himself stresses that all rites and all hymns are 
useless in the search for unification with the henads. However, both 
the lowest and middle type of theurgy seems to be present in the 
hymns. On the one hand, as appeared in the chapter on the gods 
invoked in Proclus’ hymns, Proclus hopes to be taken to the level of 
Nous by these leader-gods. Sheppard suspects that the rites involved 
in this type of theurgy aim at purification. H. IV 4 mentions indeed 
purification by means of the initiation rites of the hymns, but at the 
same time it is clear that the ritual in so far as it consists of hymn- 
singing also aims at unification. On the other hand, the hymns also 
contain prayers for, e.g., health (H. I 42; VI 5-6; VII 43-46), fame (H.1 
43; III 17; VII 48), prosperity (H. VI 4-5; VII 48), ie. external goods 
which have apparently little to do with the philosophical life. I 
conclude therefore that there is a sharp distinction between theurgy 
of the highest class and the two lower classes, whereas the two latter 
two may be mixed together. 


CHAPTER SIX 


TYPES OF POETRY 


1. Introduction 


In the previous chapter we have seen that Proclus’ hymns contain 
symbolism. This symbolism is not just a matter of allegory, but also of 
theurgy. It goes without saying that Proclus did not believe that all 
poetry is symbolic and imbued with theurgical powers. This chapter is 
dedicated to the two other types of poetry he distinguishes: scientific 
and mimetic poetry. First we shall focus on Proclus’ sixth essay on 
Plato’s Republic. This is his prime treatment of poetry. The discussion 
serves two purposes: on the one hand, to place what has been said in 
the previous chapter about symbolic poetry in a broader context; on 
the other hand, to elaborate on the other two types of poetry in order 
to provide the necessary background for the treatment of the central 
issue of this chapter: to what extent are the other two types of poetry 
present in the hymns? I shall then proceed to discuss scientific 
poetry. Its nature seems to me to be not very well understood. Even if 
this type of poetry appears to be of limited relevance to the study of 
the hymns, I hope that the present discussion may contribute to our 
understanding of Proclus’ theory of poetry in general. Finally, I shall 
say a few things about mimetic poetry in relation to the hymns in so 
far as emotions are involved. 


2. Proclus on poetry 


2.1 The issue: Plato's criticism of Homer 


Proclus presents his views on poetry in what is known as his In Platonis 
Rempublicam commentarit. This is not a running commentary on the 
whole of Plato’s Republic as Proclus’ commentaries on Plato’s Parmeni- 
des and Timaeus are. In fact, it consists of a series of independent 
treatises on different parts and aspects of Plato’s Republic. They were 
written at different times, on different occasions, and in different 
formats, including a line-by-line commentary on the myth of Er, as 
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well as essays and lectures. The fifth and sixth essays, both dealing 
with Plato’s views on poetry, are an illustration in point.! The fifth 
essay seems to be designed as a schoolroom lecture suited for 
beginners (though not absolute ones) in the study of Plato,* whereas 
the sixth originates from a lecture for the inner circle of the Academy 
held in celebration of Plato’s birthday. It contains all the intellectual 
fireworks one might expect from the Diadochus on such an occasion. 

Both lectures focus on Plato’s ambivalent attitude towards poetry. 
On the one hand, Plato appears to hold poets in high esteem, as is 
for example apparent from the discussion of divine mania in Phdr. 
245a (cf. chapter III § 5). On the other, he drives them out of his 
ideal state which he sets out in the Republic. There, he rebukes 
Homer for two different reasons.3 In R. 376d4ff. he blames Homer, 
Hesiod and others for making up indecent stories about gods and 
heroes, which have a corrupting effect on the religious convictions of 
the youth. Plato is referring here to stories like the one about the 
castration of Uranos by Cronos in Hesiod and the battles between the 
gods in Homer. In R. 598d7 ff., on the other hand, poetry is criticized 
as being mere mimesis, imitation. It depicts things in the material 
realm, which themselves are just images of the Forms. Thus, the poet 
presents third-degree images of reality. Moreover, poetry — 
especially tragedy and comedy — aim at stirring the emotions by 
means of imitation (R. 606a ff.). In this case, Plato blames poetry for 
contributing nothing to the philosophical quest for Truth. Instead it 
hampers these efforts by causing all kinds of emotions which only 
divert our attention from philosophy. 

For a Neoplatonist of the Athenian school this was not just a 
scholarly puzzle. Some poets, especially Homer and Hesiod, were 
considered to be divinely inspired sages. Just as the gods had revealed 


1 For the observation that the fifth and sixth essay must be considered as dis- 


tinct units, composed at different times, with different purposes, and for different 
types of occasion, see Sheppard 1980: 15-21. 

2 For the nature of the fifth essay as a more basic treatise when compared to the 
sixth, cf. Sheppard 1979: 25 and Kuisma 1996: 71-2. Kuisma’s qualification of the 
fifth as a public lecture as opposed to the sixth as a private one seems to me to be 
somewhat of an exaggeration. In Proclus’ days, the Academy was a private institu- 
tion run in a private, albeit spacious, house, not a public institution paid for by the 
state, like, e.g., the Imperial chairs of philosophy in Athens paid for by Hadrian had 
been. All lectures were thus private, although at different levels and for different 
groups of audiences. 

3 For the two different perspectives from which Plato criticizes Homer in the 
Republic, cf. Coulter 1976: 33f. 
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things unknowable to the human mind in the Chaldaean oracles, so 
they did through the mouths of these poets. Consequently, the 
Neoplatonists regarded them as members of the same tradition in 
which Plato stood. They had somehow to get rid of the apparent 
clash between two of their revered authorities. The fact that Plato 
appears to hold contradictory views about poetry was another puzzle 
that cried out for a solution. Any modern approach to such a 
problem, such as that Plato makes Socrates sometimes say things for 
the sake of the argumentation in a particular context of a dialogue 
which should not be expounded outside that context, or that the 
opinions voiced by the Socrates in the dialogues does not necessarily 
reflect Plato’s own opinion, would be considered ridiculous in the 
eyes of a Neoplatonist interpreter. Plato was a medium which the 
gods had chosen to expound the doctrines concerning themselves. 
Therefore Plato had to be completely consistent with himself. 

In what follows we shall especially concentrate on Proclus’ solution 
to this problem as he presents it in the sixth essay. We shall see that 
he approaches the problem by dividing poetry into three types. First, 
however, we must say something about the fifth essay, because it 
seems to diverge from the division of poetry in the sixth. The fifth 
essay on the Republic consists of ten questions concerning Plato’s 
remarks about poets and poetry. The fifth question runs thus: how 
are poetry and music related to each other and how many sorts of 
music are there according to Plato?+ Proclus answers that there are 
four types of music. The first type of music is philosophy proper. It is 
clearly superior to the three other types of music. Next Proclus 
mentions the music that consists in possession by the Muses. It moves 
the souls to divine poetry. This kind of inspired poetry provides the 
young with examples of good deeds which they should try to imitate.® 
Furthermore, there is a kind of music that is not inspired by the gods, 
but all the same directs the attention of the soul towards them. By 
means of audible harmonies it awakens in the soul a love for the 
beauty of the divine Harmony in the same way as bodily beauty 
awakens love for the divine beauty. The fourth kind of music is the 
paideutic musical art. It teaches which accords and which rhythms 
are best suited to mould the human soul in the best way possible. To 


4 In RP.1 56, 2Off. 
5 For the second type of music and the poetry related to it, see In RP. 1 57, 23- 
58, 27. 
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this kind of music belongs another kind of uninspired poetry.® So in 
the fifth essay we have two sorts of poetry connected with two forms 
of music instead of three. Moreover, as will appear below, the type of 
inspired poetry seems to encompass what are two distinct kinds of 
poetry in the sixth. 

According to Anne Sheppard, the scheme presented in the sixth 
essay reflects an original development in Proclus’ thought, whereas 
the fifth essay is the product of Syrianus’ teachings. She stresses that 
this does not mean that Proclus rejects Syrianus, but rather that he 
elaborates on him.’ If she is right, we should make a restriction here 
for the validity of our attempts to link Proclus’ theory of poetry as 
discussed in the sixth essay to his hymns. Whatever we say about this 
connection would rest on the assumption that the hymns were 
composed after Proclus had rethought Syrianus’ teachings. Since it is 
impossible to pinpoint the exact date of composition for either the 
sixth essay or the individual hymns, this assumption cannot be pro- 
ven. Nevertheless, I do not think that this should cause us too much 
concern, as long as we find the theory of the sixth essay compatible 
with what happens in the hymns. 


2.2 Three types of poetry 


According to the sixth essay, the three types of poetry are related to 
three forms of life of the human soul.’ The first, most perfect form of 
life in the human soul is the ‘one of the soul’.? In this state the 
human soul is linked to the gods (ovvantetat toic Beoicg). Because of 
likeness (5v’ Ono16tHt0¢) to them it lives a life which is not that of 
itself, but that of the gods. It leaves its own nous behind it, while it 
awakens in itself the ineffable symbol of the divine unity, thus linking 
like to like, the light here to the light above, the one in itself to the 
One above all being and life.!° 


6 In RP. 159, 20-60, 6 for the fourth kind of music, see o.c. 60, 6-13, and the 
interpretation of Sheppard 1980: 18f. for the fact that a kind of uninspired poetry 
belongs to the fourth type of music. 

7 Sheppard 1980: 95-103. 

8 Discussions of Proclus three-tiered system of poetry can be found in Sheppard 
1980: 162-202, Bouffartigue 1987 and Lamberton 1992; the latter two provide 
helpful schemes. 

9 See e.g. In RP. 1 177, 19f. (16 &ppntov obvOnLa tig tOv Oe@v Eviatag 
bnootcoews); p. 177, 22f. (10 evoedéotatov Tijg OiKEiag ODataS Te KAI Cwijc). 

10° In RP.1 177, 15-23. 
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This form of life is that of the ultimate mystical experience of the 
ultimate unification discussed in chapter III § 3. This form of life 
comes down to becoming like god as much as possible with the result 
that the soul surpasses the limitations of its own existence and lives 
the divine life instead. This is a matter of activating the innate symbol 
and linking the light of the soul to the divine light. 

To this life of the soul corresponds a kind of poetry which ‘installs 
the soul in the causes of being, making by some sort of ineffable 
unification the one that is being filled (i.e. with divine goods) 
identical to the one that is filling’.'! This results in divinely inspired 
madness superior to temperance (Jn RP. 1178, 24f.: wovia pév éotiv 
oMppoodvyg Kpeittmv),!2 comparable to the madness of inspired 
prophecy and that of love.!% It is the kind of poetry inspired by the 
Muses. Plato discusses this kind of poetry in the Phaedrus, the Jon, and 
the Laws.!4 

Second!’ — inferior to the first way of life — comes the life of the 
soul which has descended from the enthusiastic, inspired, mode of 
life and turned back to itself. It is the existence according to science 
(émiomun) full of discursive reasoning (xAnOn tv Adyov).16 The 
poetry related to this kind of life, ‘admired by people with good 
sense,’ appears to have two objects: the being of the beings (tv 
ovoiav tHv d6vtwv) and morally applaudable deeds. Later on this 
‘being of beings’ appears to entail notions about the incorporeal 
nature (mEpt Tig GOMLATOV POEMS vonLata)!7 and likely opinions 
about corporeal substance (nept tig COMLATIKT\¢ DNOOTKOEWS ELKOTO 
doypata).18 Proclus, referring to the Laws, mentions Theognis as a 


1 In RP.1 178, 12ff. ... &viSpbovoa thy woxty Toi aitios TOV Svtw@V, KATH TIVE 


te Ev@ow Kpprtov cic TAVTOV KYOVGG THO TANPODdVTL TO TANPOLEVOV ... 

12 The source of the expression is Plato Phdr. 244d3-5. 

13, On divine madness, see chapter III § 5. 

14 For Proclus’ treatment of the Phaedrus, see In RP. I 180, 10-182, 20; for the 
Ion Jn RP. 1 182, 21-185, 7; for the Laws, see In RP. I 185, 8-186, 21. 

15 Bouffartigue 1987: 133 claims that Sheppard 1980: 182 assumes that Proclus 
divides inspired poetry into two different types of inspired poetry, which would 
make the present type the third one after the two inspired ones. He argues against 
this. However, Sheppard does not claim such a thing, neither here nor anywhere 
else. All she does is argue that in the sixth essay Proclus splits the inspired poetry of 
the fifth essay into the inspired type and the non-inspired type now under 
discussion. 

16 In RP.1 177, 23-178, 2. 

17 In RP.1 186, 24. 

18 In RP. 1 186, 25-6; cf. the descripton of the Timaeus (the dialogue about 
corporeal hypostasis) as an eixdta wd8ov (Ti. 29d2). Brisson 1994: 104 comments 
on this Platonic expression: ‘C’est celui qui a pour object le vraisemblable (eiKds), 
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poet concerned with these morally applaudable deeds.!9 Some 
passages from Homer too belong to this type of poetry. 

Third comes the type of life which has turned itself away from the 
intellectual life altogether. It is the life of the soul concerned with 
fantasies and irrational sense-perception and fills itself completely 
with inferior beings.?° The poetry that goes with it is a mixture of 
mere opinions (86§a1) and fantasies (gavtaotar). It is nothing else 
than imitation (oddév GAA’ 7 WiNntiKh), which inflates the smallest 
passions (gig SyKov pev ématpovoa tH onikp& TOV TOONLETOV) , 
especially feelings of joy and misery (yaipetw Kai Avteio8a1). Such is 
in fact its chief goal. Within this type of poetry two different forms 
may be distinguished. One form (10 eikaotiKdv) consists in copying 
reality as precisely as possible; the other (t0 @avtaotikov) only 
suggests an imitation, but is in reality mere fantasy.?! 


2.3 Proclus’ defence of Homer 


Proclus’ triple division of poetry is the basis of his defence of Homer 
against the allegations brought in against him by Socrates in the 
Republic. Socrates’ first objection against poetry, as corrupting a non- 
philosophical audience of youngsters, only applies to the lowest type 
of poetry. This type of poetry is therefore rightly banned from the 
model state. However, these things have nothing to do with the two 
other types of poetry, the inspired and scientific ones. Although all 
three types of poetry are present in Homer, the inspired type is 
predominant. His poetry is therefore immune to the reproaches of 
being just mimesis and aiming at stirring up emotions.?? Moreover, 
Proclus claims that this triple classification of poetry can be based on 
remarks by Plato on poetry throughout his writings.?? This implies 
that Plato is not inconsistent with himself when it comes to poetry, 
but that different valuations of poetry refer to different types of 


poetry. 


c’est-d-dire ce qui effectivement est l’image (eik@v) du monde des formes intelli- 
gibles’. As we shall see (§ 3.1), these eckones play an important role in scientific 
poetry. 

19 In RP.1 186, 22-187, 24. 

20 In RP.1 178, 4f.: pavtaciars te Kai aicOyoeow GAdyoIs TpOoXYpOLévyV Kai 
TOVTY TOV YELPOVOV GvOMILAGLEVHV. 

21 In RP.1 179, 15-32. 

*2 For this, see esp. In RP. 1 196, 14-199, 28. 

23 In RP.1 180, 1ff. 
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This move does not solve the entire problem. Plato also objected 
against poetry that it does not contribute anything to our knowledge. 
It only presents us with the depiction of an image of reality. Accord- 
ing to Proclus, this may hold true for the lowest form of poetry, which 
is mimetic in essence, but certainly not for the highest, inspired, form 
of poetry. As we have seen, the divine inspiration of the poet is 
identical to the illumination of the theurgist. In both cases, the 
inspired men are unified to the gods. As we explained in the chapter 
IV § 3, mere philosophizing is not enough to comprehend the gods. 
Our intellectual capacities fall short in doing so. We have to be 
elevated out of our human condition and be made like the gods. The 
divine poet is in such a condition and may therefore supply us with 
divine wisdom in his poetry, just as the theurgists do in the 
Chaldaean Oracles. Does this mean that in the end we should take 
the scandalous stories about the Olympian gods in Homer at face 
value? Certainly not. Notwithstanding the fact that Plato had said in 
so many words that even an allegorical reading would do to excuse 
Homer and Hesiod,?‘ this is exactly how Proclus reads these stories. 
In his opinion, the poets conceal their wisdom deliberately in 
seemingly provocative stories. According to Neoplatonic doctrine 
from Iamblichus onwards,?° this is no disadvantage for them, but, on 
the contrary, 


T. 6.1 [t]hat is exactly what lends the myths their special excellence, 
the fact that they bring nothing of the truth out among the profane, 
but that they just extend some traces of the complete mystagogy to 
those who are by nature capable of being led towards the 
contemplation inaccessible to the masses. ?® 


Proclus quotes Plato R. 378a4-6 in support of his view that the 
content of the myths, if they are true, should not be vulgarized, but 
only be told to as few people as possible, and certainly not to the 


24 R. 378d5f. : ... doa “Ounpos nexoixev od napadextéov eis thy nO, odt’ év 
DVTOVOIAIS TETOINLEVAGS OUTE ve DrOVOLOV. 

°5 Bouffartigue 1992: 337-345 shows that it was Iamblichus who initiated the 
idea that seemingly indecent myths in particular constituted the perfect mystagogy 
for the spiritual happy few. In this, he diverged from Porphyry who held that myths 
only deal with inferior gods and daemons. Bouffartigue goes on to show that 
Iamblichus thus exercised influence on later Neoplatonists like the emperor Julian 
and Proclus. 

26 In RP. 1 74, 20-24: kai todté gotww, 6 péAlota eatpetov adtoic c&yabdv 
drc&pyxet, TO UNndév TOV GANBDGV cic tods BeBHAOVS Ex@éperv, GAN’ WyvN TI1Ve Ldvov THs 
SANs WoOTAyoYylac Mpoteiverv Toic ENO TObTOV Eig THY &BatoV Toc TOAACIsc Dewpiav 
nepiyeoOa mEQvKOoL. 
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youngsters who are not yet ready for them.?? It is for that reason, 
Proclus explains, that Plato composed his own myths, which he 
inserted in his writings. These myths do not contain offensive 
elements. Both types of myths teach about the nature of the divine, 
but those by Plato in a more philosophical way, aiming at a young 
audience, whereas those by Homer in a way appropriate to theurgical 
rites,?° aiming at those who have already gone through an elaborate 
training and education, and who now wish to plant the nous of their 
soul — as it were a kind of mystical organ — in the recitation of these 
myths.?9 


3. The second type of poetry: images versus symbols 


3.1 Sheppard’s interpretation of scientific poetry 


The second type of poetry — the one concerned with episteme — has 
not received much scholarly attention. Anne Sheppard opposes this 
‘scientific’ poetry to symbolic poetry as follows: Inspired poetry con- 
veys ‘truths about the divine world in allegorical form.’° Scientific 
poetry on the other hand ‘presents either facts about the physical 
world or ethical precepts. In either case it tells the reader what is true 
and morally commendable in a straightforward way, without allego- 
ry.’ Later on she broadens the scope of this type of poetry somewhat 
as also including ‘the lower ranges of metaphysics,’*! without 
defining what these lower ranges of metaphysics might be. Following 
up a remark by Festugiére, she guesses that the poetry of the 
Presocratics like Parmenides and Empedocles belongs to this class.°? 
For that reason she called it didactic poetry at the time.*? I shall be 
referring to it as scientific. Her contention is that its concept is of 
Proclus’ own making. Moreover, she claims that it is the odd one out 
when compared to inspired and mimetic poetry. For, contrary to 
inspired and mimetic poetry, it ‘is poetry which teaches directly, 


27 In RP.179, 27ff. 

°8 For the relation between theurgical rites and myths, see e.g. T. 5.3. 

29 In RP.1 76, 17-79, 18. 

30 Sheppard 1980: 163. 

31 Sheppard 1980: 182. 

32 Sheppard 1980: 163, 185. 

33 Sheppard 1980: 97, 182-187; she informs me that she would now prefer not 
to use that name, accepting Beierwaltes’ criticisms (1985: 207) of her use of it. 
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without the use of representation of any kind. This distinction is 
really more important than the distinction in terms of subject- 
matter.’34 By representation Sheppard means that mimetic poetry as 
an imitation of reality represents it directly, whereas the symbolic 
mode represents reality indirectly through symbols.*> Her interpreta- 
tion of this type of poetry as didactic has been quite influential.*6 

Sheppard’s claim that scientific poetry does not use representation 
cannot easily be reconciled with her observation that this poetry may 
employ eikovec (here translated as ‘images’) to represent higher 
reality, as she shows herself to be aware of.3” These eikones are rather 
problematic things. What exactly is an ekon, especially as opposed to 
the symbols of inspired poetry? Furthermore, do we have clear 
evidence that we should indeed connect them to scientific poetry? 
Sheppard postulates this only tentatively, since there is no direct 
evidence for this assumption in the sixth essay. 

In this section I propose to rethink the concept of scientific poetry 
in Proclus as well as the related notion of eixdvec. It will be argued 
(1) that scientific poetry does indeed represent reality through 
images, but (2) that scientific poetry is not at odds with the other 
types of poetry, and (3) that H. I (to Helios) is an example of this 
type of this kind of poetry. 


3.2 A preliminary discussion of the concept eikon 


3.2.1 Distinguishing eikones from symbola: likeness versus unlikeness? 

There is a general tendency to assume that the difference between 
the symbols of inspired poetry and images is that symbols are unlike 
the entities they refer to, whereas images are like them.** This seems 


34 Sheppard 1980: 183. 

35 Sheppard 1980: 97. 

36 See e.g. Lamberton 1986: 191, Bouffartigue 1987: 135f., and Kamesar 1997: 
184ff., who claims that Proclus’ idea of didactic poetry takes its inspiration from 
Peripatetic literary theory. 

37 Sheppard 1980: 200. 

38 See e.g. Sheppard 1980: 199: ‘Analogia (Sheppard takes analogy as 
representing the iconic mode, RMB) then is a matter of representing something on 
a higher level of reality by something on a lower level which is like it. This is to be 
distinguished from symbolism where there is no resemblance between symbol and 
the object symbolised.’ cf. Sheppard 1995: 343; Trouillard 1981: 299: ‘On voit que 
l’essence du symbole est, a la difference de l'image, de proposer sa signification a 
travers une inversion, de substituer a l’analogie la correspondence des opposés.’; 
Trimpi 1983: 216: ‘it is the very purpose of symbols to indicate the nature of reality 
by representing what is most antithetical to it.’ He opposes (p. 216 n. 51) an icon as 
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to be a neat and clear-cut distinction. However, it will appear to 
involve several complications. In this paragraph I shall first outline 
this distinction in order to reject it in the next. Aim of this discussion 
is to show the need of rethinking the concept of ekon and to lay the 
foundations of a new interpretation in connection with scientific 
poetry. 

The key passage for the assumption that symbols are characterized 
by unlikeness is In RP. 1.198, 15-19: 


T. 6.2 For symbols are not imitations of the things which they symbo- 
lize. For it is impossible that opposites could ever be imitations of 
their opposites, like what is shameful could never be the imitation of 
what is noble, and what is contrary to nature could never be the 
imitation of what is according to nature. But the symbolic mode hints 
at the nature of things even through their extreme opposites. *9 


Proclus makes this remark in his defence of Homer against the 
Platonic reproach that poetry is just an imitation of a material image 
of transcendent reality. Proclus argues that Plato did not have the 
Homeric myths in mind when he made this remark. Take the story of 
the adultery of Aphrodite and Ares in the Jliad. Adultery is something 
shameful. However, the philosophical reader of Homer understands 
that we should not deduce from this that the gods would ever do 
such an indecent thing. He understands that this story should on the 
contrary be interpreted symbolically. In fact it indicates (évdetkvutat) 
something beautiful: the functioning of the principles of causation in 
the universe." 

Symbols are thus associated with unlikeness. Images on the other 
hand are supposed to be characterized by likeness in respect to the 
realities they depict. The fact that images bear a certain likeness 
towards their paradeigmata is already implied by the definition of the 
word. The word designates a reflection of something, like a picture 
or a statue or an image in a mirror reflects a certain person.*! A 


a ‘mimetic likeness’ and the ‘antithetical symbol’; Steel 1986: 196 speaks of a 
fundamental difference (‘fundamenteel verschil’) between icon, which preserves a 
certain likeness and symbol, which does not. 

39 te yap obduBoAG tobtav, OV got CUUBOAG, HIHLaTA oOdK ~otIV: TH LEV YXP 
EVAVTIA TOV EVAVTLOV ODK GV NOTE HILNLATA YEvOLTO, TOD KAAOD TO Aioxpdv, KAI TOD 
KTH Odo TO Tape Oot: f Sé GLUPOALKH Dewpia Kai 510 TOV EvavTLOTATOV THY TOV 
TPAyUctOV évdetkvvtal vow. 

40 For the interpretation of this story, see In RP. 1 141, 4ff. 

41 Cf. Dillon 1976: 250: ‘For an eikon, in fact, ‘reflecting’ should be the key 
word. An eikon is, after all, properly a mirror-image, or a direct representation, of 
an original, its paradeigma, whereas a symbolon merely ‘fits together’ with some 
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passage in which Proclus discusses Platonic myths, opposing them to 
Homeric symbolic myths, may serve as an illustration. Contrary to 
Homer, Plato teaches about the gods by means of certain images (Jn 
RP. 173, 17: 61a twov eikovev), which contain none of the repulsive 
elements of Homeric myths. These images are as it were statues (0.c. 
73, 21: otov GyéApata) and likenesses (0.c. 73, 22: Ouo1mdpata) of the 
gods. It seems impossible that such an image could ever involve an 
extreme opposite, as a symbol apparently can. 

Let me add one remark about the translation and interpretation 
of T. 6.2. It seems to me that most scholars are inclined to translate 
the text in a way that it supports as fully as possible the claim that the 
essence of symbolism is its antithetical nature.4* The Greek reads: 


an : : et teed j ok ; 
N 5é ovpPoArKh Oewpica. Kai Sie TOV EvavtLMOTatOV THY TOV TPAYLETOV 
eVOEIKVUTAL ODOLV. 


The vital point here is how one renders Kai. Most translations seem 
either just to ignore it or take it to reinforce the superlative 
évavttmtat@v. However, if it were to reinforce the superlative, one 
would expect kai to have been put in front of that superlative, not in 
front of dic. The most natural way to render the Greek as it stands is 
that the symbolic mode hints at the nature of things ‘even through 
their extreme opposites’ or ‘through extreme opposites too.’ This 
implies that the symbolic mode may hint at reality by means of 
opposites, but not necessarily so. A few scholars indeed read the 
remark in this way.* 

The fact that symbolism may hint at reality through extreme 
opposites is all Proclus needs for the point he wishes to make in the 
present context. He seeks to prove that Homer’s symbolic poetry is 
not mimetic in nature: the opposite of a thing can never ever be its 
imitation (Wiwnua) (strong negation by means of a negated potential 
optative). In some cases symbolism uses complete opposites to refer 


corresponding reality in a higher realm’, see also L.S.J. s.v. eixav. 

42 Most evident in Trimpi 1983: 215: ‘But it is the essence of symbolization to 
indicate the nature of the real by what is most strongly anthithetical to it.’ Compare 
also Festugiére In RP. vol. 1 1970: 215: ‘Or, la doctrine symbolique indique la natue 
du réel par les oppositions méme les plus forts’; Coulter 1976: 50f.: ‘For symbolic 
wisdom hints at the nature of reality through the medium of elements totally 
contrary in their nature’; Trouillard 1981: 299: “Or, la doctrine symbolique indique 
la natue du réel a travers les extrémes opposés.’ 

43° Sheppard 1980: 197 paraphrasing this line: ‘Symbolism can represent things 
even by their opposites.’ Lamberton 1986: 190, also referring to the same passage: 
“Symbols are not imitations of that which they symbolize.’ On the contrary, 
symbols may be just the opposite of that which they symbolize.’ 
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to things. Conclusion: symbolism cannot be essentially mimetic, as 
opposed to mimetic poetry. 

It is true that the examples of symbolic exegesis listed in the sixth 
essay are examples of gods doing apparently shameful things whereas 
in fact the opposite is the case. However, this does not support the 
claim that symbols are essentially opposites of the things hinted at. 
The examples of symbolic poetry dealt with in the sixth essay con- 
stitute a specific selection. These are all passages referred to by Plato 
in the Republic as testimonies for the fact that Homer presents a 
corrupted impression of the gods. In accordance with the overall aim 
of the sixth essay to save Homer from Plato’s criticism Proclus has to 
interpret away these offensive elements, i.e. the descriptions of the 
gods that are in opposition to their actual nature. 


3.2.2 The distinction likeness versus unlikeness rejected 

The suggestion that the difference between symbols and images is 
one of likeness as opposed to unlikeness is appealing for its apparent 
simplicity. However, Dillon’s old observation“! that it is plainly only 
when he is on his very best behaviour that Proclus maintains any 
distinction between the term symbolon and eikon should have been a 
warning. It is an understatement to say that the distinction between 
the two is somewhat fluid. Proclus even appears to use them as 
downright synonyms.* If both terms are each others opposites, it is 
hard to see how they could ever be used indiscriminately. It rather 
suggests that they have much in common. I shall now argue that 
images too inherently contain an element of unlikeness, whereas 
symbols contain necessarily an element of likeness. For this reason 
symbols may even be called ‘images’, as we shall see at the end of this 
paragraph. 

Likeness does not only entail similarity of one thing to another, 
but also dissimilarity. Otherwise things would be typologically identi- 
cal. Take for example a lifelike statue of Socrates as something that 
displays likeness to Socrates. Both image (ekon) and paradeigma will 
show a bearded face with protruding eyes and a snub nose. All the 
same there are notable differences between the image of Socrates 


44 Dillon 1976: 254. 

45 See e.g. In Euclid. 128, 26 the angle is a symbol and an image (obpPodov Kai 
eixova.) of the coherence that obtains in the higher realm of divine things; Jn Alc. 
25, 10f.: symbols (ovuBdA@v) have the power to be images of things (tv ddvapw 
aneixoviCopevov); In RP. Il 247, 9f.: the crowned heads of the Moirai in the myth of 
Er should be understood ovpBoArkéc for their heads are eixdves of divine powers. 
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and Socrates himself. To mention the most important one: the image 
is a dumb lifeless piece of marble whereas the other is living flesh and 
blood, always willing to enter into discussion. 

The inherent unlikeness of ezkones did not escape Proclus’ subtle 
mind. In the commentary on the Parmenides, he spells it out for us 
that e:kones have to be to some degree unlike their paradeigmata: 


T. 6.3 This is the nature of an eikon, that together with likeness to its 
paradeigma it reveals also its unlikeness to it. Likeness alone makes 
another paradeigma, not an eikon, and unlikeness alone, in removing 
likeness, does away with the ekon’s likeness. It is therefore necessary, if 
anything is to be an etkon of something else, that there is both likeness 
and unlikeness.*® 


To be sure, this was by no means a startling new insight. Proclus 
himself refers to Plato, probably to Crat. 432c: ‘a perfect likeness, as 
Plato says, makes it impossible to see the ezkon as the ezkon and leads 
to the conclusion that paradeigma and eikon are the same’4” 

In the case of symbols, on the other hand, we need a certain 
amount of likeness for two reasons: 

1. Theurgy is based on likeness. It will be remembered from chapter V 
§ 3.3 that myths are theurgical symbols. The basis of theurgy is the 
likeness between a symbol and the god to which it belongs. Now, if 
literary symbolism was indeed to be characterized by unlikeness, this 
would be at odds with Proclus’ general theory of theurgy. This seems 
not very likely, especially not since Proclus refers to this theory in his 
discussion of the three modes of life of the soul to which the three 
modes of poetry are related. As we have seen in § 2.2, the perfect 
form of life is the one in which the human soul is linked to the gods, 
because of its likeness to them. This likeness originates from the one 
of the soul, the innate symbol of the soul which refers to the divine 
Henads. 

2. Symbols could not refer to other things if they had nothing in common 
with the things they were supposed to refer to. Without anything in 
common the two would become completely disconnected and the 
symbols would cease to be symbols. Proclus is aware of this. In T. 6.2 
he observes that symbols may hint at things through their extreme 


46 In Parm. II 743, 14-21 (trans. Morrow/Dillon 1987: 116 slightly adapted): 
TOLADTN YAP T ELKOV, LETH Tc MPdg TO TAPGSeryHa Opo1dtNtog KAI THY KvOLOLOTYHTA 
NAPEUPALVOVGG: H TE YAP OLOLOTHS HOvov TAPGdSeryUe TOLEl KAI TODTO GvTi EikdvoO<, 1 
TE AVOLOLOTHS NAALW KODLPODHEVN THV OHOiwow GoaviCer THY OLOLOTHTO Thc Eikdvos: 
dei odv, iva. yévytat eikov GAA GAAOD, Kal Ouotwow Eivat Kal cvopLotwot. 

47 In Parm. I 744, 9-11. 
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opposites. It is important to note that he talks about opposites, not 
about mere unlike things. In the latter case the link between symbol 
and the thing symbolised is lost. Pairs of opposites, on the other 
hand, have something in common and may thus be said to be like 
each other in some respect or another.*® 

Proclus makes exactly this point in his efforts to counter Plato’s 
criticism of Homer. Plato, according to Proclus, argues against 
Homeric symbolic mythology as follows. This mythology appears to 
have no resemblance to the gods. If myths are not to fall short 
completely of representing the truth, however, they need to have 
some resemblance to them.*? Therefore, Homeric mythology is to be 
rejected. Proclus agrees with Plato that representations of reality 
need some form of resemblance even in case of symbolism. Symbol- 
ism may make use of extreme contraries but still this does not 
exclude likeness al together. It hints at the supra-natural being of the 
gods by means of what is against nature, to the divine which surpasses 
all reasoning by means of what is against reason, to what transcends 
all partial beauty by means of ugliness. ‘And in this way, the makers of 
myths make us recall the transcending superiority of the gods by 
means of a likely account’ (Kat& Adyov tov eikdta).59 Proclus thus 
rejects Plato’s claim that the symbolic stories do not contain any 
resemblance to the gods at all. His argumentation appears to hinge 
precisely on the point that opposites have something in common, 
and therefore have some form of likeness: the supra-natural and what 
is against nature both share the characteristic of being not-natural; 
what is above reason and what is against reason are both not-reason- 
able; what surpasses beauty and what is ugly both are not-beautiful. 


48 Breton 1981: 316 raises in fact this point: ‘La difference entre image et 
symbole est ainsi assez aisée a discerner: le symbole ‘propose sa signification a 
travers une inversion’; il ‘substitue a l’analogie la correspondance des oppositions’. 
Je prévois ici une objection, .... On sait, suivant la vieille doctrine classique, que les 
opposés de contrariété sont du méme genre. Je veux ‘bien que le contraire ne 
saurait étre une imitation de son contraire’. I] n’en reste pas moins que les opposés 
sont du méme genre. Ne rétablissons-nous pas, finalement, la ressemblance que le 
symbole devait exclure?’ Unfortunately, Breton tries subsequently to save the 
traditional distinction between symbols and icons. He concludes that we should not 
press too hard the term ‘opposite’. He prefers to take the term to mean that two 
things stand so far apart that no shared quality could ever put them together and 
make them resemble each other. 

49 In RP. 173, 11-16: od yap éorKdta oavettar T& ODLBOAG TAadTA Taig DA&pPEECL 
tov Oe@v. dei 52 dpa tov<s pHOovg, einep UN NavtTénaow GnonentwKteEs Esovto.t Tig EV 
Toig odoW GANVEtac, anerkdCecBat mag toic mpPAyLaoW, OV GnOKpLTTEW TOIC 
Pavonévors naparetcopLacw Thy Dewpiay éxiyetpodotv. 

50 In RP.1 77, 24-28. 
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Theol. Plat. VI 4 p. 24, 7-20, in which Proclus discusses the relation 
between the leader-gods and the members of their series, summarizes 
most of the points made above against distinguishing symbola and 
eikones on the basis of likeness versus unlikeness. All products bear 
the same obvOnua of their leader-god. As we have seen in chapter IV, 
obvOnuo is another word for a theurgical symbolon. However, Proclus 
continues, in some cases this ovv@npo is clearer and in others more 
obscure, because the first products of a leader-god have a higher 
degree of likeness (OWo1otms) towards him than later products. 
‘Eikones and paradeigmata own their existence to likeness which brings 
them together.’>! Note that Proclus here treats eikon as a synonym of 
a theurgical symbolon, a obvOnua. This likeness creates an unbreak- 
able bond of philia which holds the cosmos together. Likeness binds 
even opposites (Kal Ta évavtia ovvdei) together. This shows that two 
opposite things may still share a certain likeness. 

I conclude then that the distinction between symbols and ekones 
cannot be one of likeness versus unlikeness. In the next section I 
shall try to provide an alternative description of an ekon. In order to 
do so, I shall now first study the nature of science and scientific 
poetry as recollection. 


3.3 Scientific poetry reconsidered 


3.3.1 Science as recollection 
Proclus ends his description of scientific poetry with an intriguing 
remark. Scientific poetry, with all its advice and admonitions, 


T. 6.4 induces recollection of the revolutions of the soul and of the 
eternal logoi contained in them and of their diverse powers.°? 


The revolutions of the soul are those of the Same and the Other 
mentioned in the Timaeus. At the time that the individual soul 
entered a body, these revolutions were disturbed (77. 43c7 ff.). The 
revolution of the Same is even completely put out of action. It 
severely damages the cognitive powers of the soul, especially where 
intelligible knowledge is concerned.*? But what have recollection and 


51 Bixéves obv Kali mapadetypata d1& thy ovvaywyov Ouodtnta thy DmootACW 
éAayov. 

52° In RP.1 179, 13-5: &vauvnoiv te mapexouEeva TOV THs woxiis Teplodav Kai TOV 
Gidiov év HdtAIs Adyov Kai TOV TOLKIAMV SvVELEOV. 

53 For the soul’s capacity of intelligible knowledge, see Brisson 1994: 417. 
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the eternal logoi to do with it and why are they connected with 
scientific poetry? 

Carlos Steel has examined Proclus’ theory of recollection in an 
instructive article>+ which I shall briefly summarize here. Proclus 
subscribes to Plato’s view, expressed in the Meno and the Phaedo, that 
the soul contains some sort of innate knowledge. This knowledge 
takes the form of Aoyou. These are not just cognitive principles in the 
soul, but also constitute the essence of the soul itself. Hence they are 
called ovoimdets Adyot, ‘essential reasons’. These logoi are emanations 
on the level of soul of the Forms (et6n) contained in Nous. They are 
therefore inferior to the latter. Since the soul always possesses these 
logoi it is always engaged in some sort of intellectual activity, without, 
however, being aware of it. Proclus compares it to such physical activi- 
ties as breathing and the blood beating in our veins. These things 
also happen without any special effort or decision. We possess this 
knowledge in an unarticulated way. What we should do is to arouse 
these internal logoi through recollection (&véuvnotg) induced by 
looking at the @atvépeva: we study the sensible world, try to derive a 
posteriori universal notions from it, and in this way manage to 
articulate, i.e. to remember, our internal a priori notions. This 
process of articulating our innate logoi is described by means of an 
Iamblichean term: projection (mpoBaAAew tods Adyoug). These 
articulated notions constitute the sciences. Science (émiotyuN) is thus 
not based on abstractions from the sensible world, as Aristotle would 
have it. It is based on the eternal Forms as far as these are present in 
our soul as logoi. Abstractions only serve as a means to call forth our 
innate notions. 

Since our souls are these logoi, remembering them is remembering 
ourselves. Steel refers to a beautiful passage in which the soul 
engaged in doing science is compared to someone looking at his own 
reflection in a mirror. Such a person may marvel at his own appear- 
ance and wish to look upon himself directly. In the same way, a soul 
engaged in doing science studies the notions it itself projects. It 
realises that these projected notions are but images of the logoi of 
which it consists. Next it will turn to its own beautiful logot and adore 
its own beauty.°° Proclus refers to this process as the awakening of the 
soul and the purification of its eye. The soul that turns towards her 


54 Steel 1997. 
55 In Euclid. 141, 2-19, cf. Sheppard 1995: 348 on this passage. 
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own logoi, moves away from the realm of matter and towards the 
intelligible.°° 

We can now understand what T. 6.4 means. Science makes the 
soul remember itself. It induces memory of its cognitive powers, 
especially where intelligible knowledge is concerned. These are the 
revolutions that make up the immortal part of the soul that consists 
of the innate logoi. These logo: originate from the eternal Forms. 


3.3.2. Mathematics as recollection through eikones 
All science is recollection. Proclus attributes to the Pythagoreans the 
discovery of this principle. What is more, they also realised that, 
although evidence of such memories can be cited from many areas, it 
is especially from mathematics that they come. This is why the study 
(u&Ono1g) that especially brings us the recollection of the eternal 
logot in the soul is called poOnpatiKy.5” In this paragraph, I shall 
argue that eckones belong primarily to mathematics, understood by 
Proclus as this Pythagorean science of recollection.°® 

The mathematician in the process of recollection studies mathe- 
matical objects which Proclus calls eikones. Right in the first pages of 
his commentary on Euclid’s Elements, Proclus discusses their onto- 
logical status. He assigns an intermediate position to them between 
the Forms and material things 


T. 6.5 Mathematical objects, and in general all objects of discursive 
thought, have an intermediate position. They go beyond the objects 
of Nous in being divisible, but they surpass sensible things in being 
devoid of matter. They are inferior to the former in simplicity yet 
superior to the latter in precision, reflecting reality more clearly than 
do perceptible things. Nevertheless they are only eckones, imitating in 
their divided fashion the indivisible and in their multiform fashion 
the uniform paradeigmata of true reality.°? 


56 For mathematics purifying the eye of the soul, see e.g. In Euclid. 20, 14ff. with 
a reference to Plato R. 527e and In Euclid. 46, 15-47, 8 in which mathematics is 
extolled as ‘arousing our innate knowledge, awakening our thinking, purging our 
understanding, bringing to light the concepts that belong essentially to us, taking 
away the forgetfulness and ignorance that we have from birth.’ 

57 In Euclid. 44, 25-47, 8. 

58 It is true that both Trimpi 1983: 200-210 and Sheppard 1995 point to the use 
of eikones in connection with mathematics. However, both adhere to a distinction 
between eikones and symbola in terms of likeness versus unlikeness and do not seem 
to notice the central role eikones play in the process of scientific recollection. 

59 In Euclid. 4, 18-5, 2 (tr. Morrow 1970: 4 adapted): 6 88 poOnpatice Kai bras 
tH Stavonta HEoNV KEKANpwtaL THE, TOV LEV TH Siatpécet TACOVaCoVTEA, TOV Sé TH 
GdAia mpoéxovta, KAI TOV PEV TH GAAOTHTL AEindpEva, TOv dé TH aKpIBEta 
Tpovncapyovta Kai tpaveotépac wev ggdoeis Exovta tOv aioOntOv th¢ vonttic 
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Note the fact that this text corroborates our observation that eikones 
are not simply like their paradeigmata, but also unlike. They are di- 
vided and multiform, whereas the Forms are indivisible and uniform. 
The context of T. 6.5 reveals the Platonic pedigree of the term 
eikon. Proclus gives his definition of mathematical objects as images of 
the intelligible realm in a paraphrase of Plato’s famous image of the 
Line in R. 509dff. Like Plato, Proclus assigns an ontologically inter- 
mediary position to mathematical objects between the perceptible 
things and the Forms. However, he goes beyond Plato’s text in 
describing the relation between mathematical objects and Forms as 
one of image and original comparable to the relation of shadows and 
reflections to the concrete things that cause them (509e1 eixévec), 
and that of the concrete things (510b4 wg eikoot) to their corre- 
sponding mathematical objects. This is understandable, given the fact 
that the mathematical objects are supposed to stand to the Forms as 
the shadows and reflections stands to the concrete objects.®° All the 
same, Plato does not explicitly say so, but presents the difference 
between the sections of the mathematical objects and the Forms as 
being one of method (i.e. doing mathematics versus doing dialec- 
tics).6! Personally, I doubt whether Plato wants us to consider the 
mathematical objects as images of the Forms. It seems to me that the 
very method of dialectics is opposed to the use of images, for it is 
described as a method which has nothing to do with images (avev 
TOV NEPt EKEIVO ELKOVOV) since it occupies itself with the Forms only. 
If even modern scholars are drawn to conclude that the mathemati- 
cal objects are images of the Forms, Proclus was all the more tempted 
to do so given his theory of innate ideas. As we have seen, the innate 
logot are themselves emanations of the Forms. Science studies the 
projections of these emanations, which are therefore images of the 
Forms. This also holds true for mathematical objects. Thus, the 
image of a triangle projected in the phantasia® is only gradually 
different from a drawn triangle. They may both be considered as 
images of a Form Triangle. When a mathematician examines the 


ovotac, eixdves dé Sums SvtH KAI HEPLOTHs Lev TH GpeploTa, TOAVELSHs Sé Lovoeldh 
TOPASEtyHATA TOV SOVTOV GTOMIMODUEVE ... 

60 See e.g. O'Meara 1989: 168 who follows Proclus’ lead here: ‘(This text by 
Proclus) also treats geometry as performing the role assigned to mathematics in 
general in Plato’s Republic. to mediate through images between material reality and 
the Forms.’ O’Meara has the image of the Line in mind here, see o.c. p. 169. 

61 As observes e.g. Annas 1981: 248. 

62 On the role of phantasia in Proclus’ psychology, see Sheppard 1995. 
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nature of a triangle, he does so by articulating, i.e. projecting, his 
innate notion of a triangle with the aid of material triangles: 


T. 6.6 Although we are stirred to activity by sense objects, we project 
the logoi within us, which are eikones of other things; and by their 
means we understand sensible things according to their paradigms 
and noeric and divine things according to their ekones. As these logot 
in us unfold, they reveal the forms of the gods and the uniform 
boundaries of the universe by which the gods, in an ineffable manner, 
bring back all things and enclose them.® 


From this text it appears that the innate logoi hold the same middle 
position between paradigms and images as the material geometrical 
objects in Plato’s simile of the line. The latter are paradigms in 
relation to the shadows and reflections of themselves, but images in 
relation to the immaterial, real, geometrical objects. The sequence of 
the text proves that these projected, unfolded innate logoi are indeed 
the ekones which the Pythagoreans use to hint at divine reality. These 
eikones are said to reveal the forms of the gods. The idea that innate 
mathematical notions may reveal the gods is the result of Pythago- 
reanizing tendencies in the Neoplatonic movement, especially 
fostered by Iamblichus. In this approach the gods may be understood 
as the paradeigmatic divine Numbers and Figures.®4 

The idea that it is a typical Pythagorean thing to teach about the 
divine, or rather to activate our recollection of it, through eikones 
often recurs is Proclus. Let me give a few examples. In the prooemium 
to the Theologia Platonica, Proclus discusses the four modes of teach- 
ing theology: the symbolic method, the one that uses eikones, oracles 
and scientific discourse. About the iconic mode Proclus writes: 


T. 6.7 The mode of exposition which speaks about the gods by means 
of eikones is Pythagorean, because mathematics were invented by the 
Pythagoreans in order to stimulate the recollection of the divine 
principles, and they attempted to reach these by going through 
mathematics as eikones.© 


63 In Euclid. 140, 15-22: cai hueic &vaxivobduc8a pév dnd TOV aioOnTHvV, 
mpoB&AAopEV 5é Tov Evdov Adyous, Eikdvas KAAMV Svtac, Kai b1& TodTwV TH LEV 
aioOnte napaderywatixds, To 5é voepe& Kai Beta ywwHokouev cikovikdc. G&vandovpEevor 
yap ot év Hiv Adyou tag LopEdcs TOV DeGv emiderkvbovOL Kai TH Evoeldf TOV SA@V 
népato,, 51’ av dpprtws ic EavTOdS En1GtPEPOVGI NEVTH KO GLVEXOVOLW ev EWVTOIC. 

64 On the Pythagorizing tendencies in Neoplatonism, see O’Meara 1989. He 
points out that Iamblichus places a special emphasis on divine Numbers as gods 
(pp. 79-81), whereas Proclus turns especially to mathematical figures as gods, due 
to a difference in psychology (pp. 166-169). 

65 Theol. Plat. 1 4 p. 20, 8-10: ‘O 58 51a tv eixdvev MvOaydperog, énei Kai tots 
Tlv8ayopetors 1 poAHLata mpdc thy TOV Beiov avéeuvnor énvdpnto Kai 51% TOOT@V 
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This neatly summarizes everything that has been said in this 
paragraph: mathematics as recollection is a Pythagorean invention; 
its objects function as ekones of the divine world. The four modes are 
repeated in Jn Parm. I 646, 21ff. About the iconic mode it is said that 
some ‘aim at presenting divine matters through images (8v’ eikévev), 
using mathematical terms, those used either in arithmetic or in 
geometry.’ In Tim. I 129, 31 ff., finally, states that Timaeus’ discourse 
on the nature of the universe is in accordance with the philosophy of 
the Pythagoreans (oixetws ti tov v8ayopeiwv pirocogia), for he 
explains Nature by means of numbers and geometrical figures as if by 
images (Gn0 TOV KpLOLdV Kai TOV CYNLGTOV ws SU Eikdvov THY POW 
CPEPUNVEDWV). 


3.3.3. The extended use of eikones 
Fikones are primarily projected mathematical innate logoi. In a more 
general sense, though, they appear to be any projection of innate 
logoi, even when the mathematical aspect is absent. This may be 
demonstrated by means of Proclus’ interpretations of passages in 
Plato that evidently have little to do with numbers and mathematical 
figures, but which are nonetheless conceived as eikones in the sense of 
projections of innate logoi. Let me start this demonstration with a 
passage from the Sixth essay in which Proclus compares the myths of 
Homer and other poets to those constructed by Plato. The latter 
abstained from ascribing immoral behaviour to the gods. Instead, he 
taught about the gods by means of certain images (In RP. I 73, 17: 
d1& TOV Eikdvov): he projected (xpoPEeBAntat cf. § 3.3.1) likenesses, 
statues as it were, which are images (Gnetkaopéva) of those hidden 
conceptions about the gods.®® Thus, Plato’s myths are projected 
eikones of a higher reality and as such analogous to mathematical 
objects as projections. The fact that Proclus compares these projec- 
tions to statues is interesting. In Jn Crat. § 16 p. 6, 12f. he compares 
the mathematical etkones and discursive essential logoi to statues as 
well. 67 

Elsewhere Proclus appears to connect Plato’s iconic, non-mathe- 
matical discourse to the Pythagorean ekones. In his commentary on 


Oc cikéveov én’ éxeivo diaBaiver énexetpovv: 

66 In RP. 1 73, 20-22: GAN adt& t& nepi BeOv vonuata &xpavta GnoKeKpOTTAL, 
TpoPEBANtoar SE KDTOV Oiov GyGAWATA EL@AVA TOIc EVSoV ETELKAGHEVO OLOLM@ULOTO. THIS 
Gropprtov Vempias. 

67 Loe \ , > , i. e 4 , nan uv 

eikdvas Kal Adyous odomdets SieEoSikovs, Olov &yGALATA TOV SvtMv. 
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the Timaeus he explains why a short summary of the Republic precedes 
the myth of Atlantis.°° Both are enquiries into nature, but the 
summary of the Republic functions as an eikon, whereas the Atlantis- 
myth serves as a symbolon. Plato, according to Proclus, borrowed this 
procedure from the Pythagoreans, who gave their instructions first 
through similitudes, then through eikones, and finally through 
symbola. As we have seen, Pythagorean eikones are ordinarily under- 
stood to be numbers and mathematical figures. The fact that Proclus 
interprets the summary of the Republic as a Pythagorean etkon is 
therefore a clear indication that we may consider the Platonic eikones 
as derived from of the Pythagorean mathematical ones. 

Another passage that shows that the Platonic ekones are a special 
form of the scientific ones is provided by Proclus’ interpretation of 
the organisation of the Parmenides in the fashion of a Chinese box: 
Pythodorus, a friend of Zeno’s, had told Antiphon about the con- 
versation between Socrates, Zeno and Parmenides. Antiphon, in his 
turn, informed Cephalus, who is himself the narrator in the 
Parmenides. So we have four versions of that conversation: (1) the 
original conversation, (2) Pythodorus’ version of it, (3) Antiphon’s 
version, and (4) Cephalus’ version. Proclus interprets this compli- 
cated narrative structure in an iconic way.” He believes that it reflects 
the content of the dialogue, which is about the theory of Forms.7! 
The passing of the Jogoi, the words that make up the conversation, is 
compared to the emanation of the Forms, which pass from Nous to 
the different levels of Soul. In this interpretation, conversation (1) is 
analogous to the divine Nous. At this rank ‘there is no imaging 
(ovdev eikovikov) of anything higher, just as in the original conver- 
sation the argument (/ogot) was not transmitted through phantasia or 
memory (memory is an eékon of the things remembered).’”2 The logoi 
of the second conversation represent the Forms on the level of Soul. 


68 In Tim. 1 30, 2ff. 

69 In Parm. 1 625, 37-630, 14. 

70 For the fact that Proclus interprets the dialogue as an eikon, see e.g. In Parm. 1 
626, 23 the logoi told to Antiphon correspond to (eixdtws &nerk&.Cowro) the logoi in 
the human soul; 0.c. 628, 13f.: we may liken (éveixoviCeo8a1) Zeno to Life; 0.c. 628, 
25: the first conversation, i.e. that of Parmenides, Zeno and Socrates bears the 
likeness of genuine beings (eikdva pépetv TOV SvtMs SvtMV). 

71 In Parm. I 625, 37ff.: ‘for we must speak now of the analogies to reality which 
this series (sc. of the four conversations) presents, taking our point of departure 
from the inquiry about Ideas, which is so prominent in the dialogue that some 
persons have entitled it On Ideas (tr. Morrow/Dillon). 

72 In Parm. I 627, 8-12. 
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These Forms are secondary to the Forms on the level of Nous and are 
thus eikones of the latter (tv vontov eikdvec), ‘even as the second 
exposition is secondary because it uses memory and phantasia.’™ 
Proclus refers here to the eikones we are discussing in this chapter, for 
they are in soul as reflections of the Form produced by memory and 
phantasia. Next come the forms in nature that are etkones of eikones, 
and finally the forms in sensible objects.”4 So what we have here then 
is an eikon, the dramatic setting of the Parmenides, about Forms and 
their ezkones. 


3.3.4 Homer and Theognis as iconic poets 

Now it is time to see how the examples of scientific poetry mentioned 
by Proclus fit into our interpretation. Let us first turn to the Homeric 
passages which he considers to belong to the category of scientific 
poetry. Proclus Jn RP. I 193, 4-9 refers to passages in which Homer 
reveals the various substances of the different parts of the soul, the 
difference between the eidolon and the soul that makes use of it, and 
finally the order of the elements in the cosmos. In the case of the 
difference between the eidolon of the soul and the soul itself, Proclus 
has passages from the Nekyia in Od. 11 in mind, as appears from Jn 
RP.1 172, 9-30. For the other two cases, it is not clear which passages 
Proclus is thinking of.”> The fact is, however, that Homer nowhere 
actually treats these subjects. Hence it is only logical to suppose that 
the Homeric texts are conceived as eikones, comparable to the eikones 
used in the extended way described in § 3.3.3 above. The discussion 
in In RP. 1 172, 9-30 seems to justify that assumption. The eidolon of 
Heracles in Hades, and the real Heracles among the Olympian gods 
is supposed to show that the real self is situated in the soul, whereas 
the eidolon represents the corporeal nature which resembles the real 
self but is not identical to it. 

Theognis constitutes a different case. One can imagine that 
Theognis is supposed to convey episteme about ethical notions to his 
audience, and that therefore his poetry belongs to the category of 
scientific poetry. But what about its iconic character? Theognis’ 
account of what one should do and from what one should refrain is 


73 In Parm. 1 627, 19-15. 

74 In Parm. 1 627, 17-22. 

75 In the case of the substances of the soul, Festugiére trans. In RP. vol. 1 1970: 
210 suggests a reference to the discussion in Jn RP. 1 155, 1ff. where Proclus cites 
Od. 20, 17. That discussion, however, deals with the superiority of the harmony of 
the soul in comparison to that of the body. 
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rather straightforward. There is scarcely any need to twist the 
material a bit as was the case for Homer. Before producing a possible 
solution as to how Theognis can still be an example of iconic poetry, 
two qualifying remarks need to be made. First, it is important to 
realize that Proclus nowhere says that scientific poetry necessarily has 
to use images. I hope to have explained above that there is a close 
connection between the knowledge on the level of episteme and 
etkones. However, it does not follow that episteme has always to be pre- 
sented in the form of images. Second, it is not clear whether Proclus 
had ever read Theognis at all.” The example stems, as Proclus In RP. 
I 186, 29ff. acknowledges, from Plato’s Laws. He discusses Theognis 
as part of his overall project to classify the various references to 
poetry in Plato in accordance with his own tripartite division of 
poetry. He has to bring it under some heading, and that of scientific 
poetry seems to be the most appropriate one given its subject-matter. 

All the same, we are perhaps allowed to consider his poetry as 
iconic after all. The advice and admonitions of poets like Theognis 
are in some way supposed to induce recollection of the innate logoi 
(see T. 6.4). This may perhaps be a reason for Proclus to consider 
them as eikones of morality in general: just as eikones of circles are 
projections of the innate Form Circle in the phantasia, in the same 
way all kinds of moral admonitions are projections of the innate 
notion of morality. The study of these projections refers the reader of 
Theognis back to that notion, just as the study of projected circles will 
ultimately refer the student of mathematics back to the innate Form 
of the circle. 


3.3.5 Conclusions: distinguishing eikones from symbola 

We are now in a position to distinguish ekones from symbola. To start 
with, eikones and symbols come from different sources. Symbols 
belong to the first class of poetry. This poetry is a form of mania, of 
inspiration by the gods. Thus it is a product of the gods, not of the 
human poet. This helps to explain why symbolic poetry seems to 
coincide with myths:7” most of the myths are found in the divinely 
inspired poets, notably Homer, Hesiod and Orpheus. Scientific 
poetry on the other hand takes its origin in the human soul. It 
consists in articulating innate knowledge by means of ezkones. 


76 As Anne Sheppard has pointed out to me. 
77 As observes Dillon 1976: 249. 
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Furthermore, symbols and eikones work differently on the human 
soul. The study of eckones helps us to turn inward to our true selves. It 
awakens our soul and purifies its eye. That is to say, it turns our 
attention from the sensible world to the intelligible. It thus puts the 
soul on the track of the Forms themselves and moves the souls 
towards Nous.’® The effect of symbolic poetry is even more intensive: 
it unifies us to the gods themselves. Science may therefore be 
regarded as a preparation for divine mania, and this is exactly how 
eikones and symbola are related. As we saw above (§ 3.3.3) Proclus 
interprets the summary of the Republic in the Timaeus as an eikon 
which is followed by the myth of Atlantis, a symbolon. He explains that 
this reflects a Pythagorean practice. The Pythagoreans proceed 
gradually in their instructions. First they explain things by means of 
likenesses (510 tv OMotwv), next by means of images (tHVv Eikdvav) 
and finally through symbols (6 tv ovpBdAwv).79 

It will be remembered that Sheppard considered scientific poetry 
as ‘somewhat of an oddity’ besides mimetic and poetic poetry, for it 
did not represent anything, ‘but simply tells the reader or the 
audience of its subject-matter.’8° In my analysis of the concept of 
iconic poetry this does not hold true, or at least not completely. It is 
not a matter of simply telling things, but of awaking the recollection 
of innate principles. This can be done by means of ezkones. These are 
representations of a higher reality. As the case of Theognis shows, 
however, it is difficult to say whether scientific poetry always involves 
the use of images. All the same, the representations by mimetic, 
scientific and symbolic poetry constitute an ascending scale. Mimetic 
poetry represents the material world as a product of Forms and thus 
furthest from metaphysical reality, symbolic poetry represents the 
world of Forms itself, whereas scientific poetry represents the in- 
between world of innate Forms. 

In my rejection of the traditional interpretation of e:kones and 
symbola, I did not conceal the fact that they are sometimes used as if 


7% In Euclid. 47, 2f.: xwei 5& tag woyas Eni vodv, Kai donep ék Kapov BaBéocg 
Gveyeiper. 

79 In Tim. 1 30, 4-15. In reports on Pythagoreanism, symbola appear to be 
equivalents for the famous akousmata (Burkert 1972: 196). Interestingly enough, 
Aristotle recognizes a twofold pragmateia among the Pythagoreans: on the one hand 
the Pythagorean myths and the acusmata, on the other a philosophy of number 
connected with mathematics, astronomy, and music (Burkert 1972: 197). The latter 
seem to me to corrrespond to teaching by means of eikones, whereas the former to 
teaching by means of symbola. 

80 Sheppard 1980: 182. 
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they were synonyms. Does this observation turn itself against this new 
interpretation? I believe not. A symbolon is a product of a certain 
divine principle and thus has some likeness to it.8! As a product it is 
ontologically speaking secondary to its cause. In the same way an 
eikon has a certain likeness in regard to its model and is secondary to 
it. More specifically an eikon in a scientific context is the projection of 
an innate Form, i.e. of a divine principle in so far as it is present in 
us. Scientific eskones then are highly comparable to inspired symbols. 
For that reason Proclus chooses approximate synonyms terms to refer 
to them. The distinction between the two is triggered by contexts 
which contrasts modes of revealing knowledge. Outside these 
contexts they may be used more or less as synonyms. 


3.3.6 Scientific poetry and the Hymn to Helios 
To my mind Proclus’ hymns are theurgical in nature and about the 
elevation of the soul towards the divine, and thus not so much about 
articulating our innate notions. This is not to say that scientific poetry 
and eikones are completely absent from Proclus’ poetry. Proclus’ 
Alymn to Helios may to some extent be considered as an example of 
scientific poetry. I do not wish to suggest, however, that this hymn is a 
textbook example of such poetry. Helios was after all a prime deity in 
Chaldaean rites concerning theurgical purification and elevation. 
This aspect will be dealt with at length in the commentary on that 
hymn. The blend of inspired, theurgical poetry on the one hand and 
scientific poetry on the other does not need to surprise us. According 
to Proclus, even Homer happily mingles the three types of poetry.®? 
As for the scientific poetry in the hymn, this aspect is most obvious 
when Proclus calls Helios an eixov nayyevétao Beod (vs. 34). It is a 
reference to the simile of the sun as an image of the Good in Plato R. 
506eff. This is not just a matter of intertextuality. As we have seen 
above, eikones are used to stir the recollection of forgotten knowledge. 
In the context of the hymn, the sun is invoked as the eikon of the 
Father of all and the anagogeus to him of the fallen souls (vs. 34) that 
have forgotten (A&@owwto) about the ‘bright-shining court of the 
Father’ (vss. 29-32). 

We may carry this point somewhat further. Just as the sun is an 
image of the Good in the Republic, in the same way the whole material 


81 See chapter II § 3.2 for the fact that a product necessarily always preserves a 
certain likeness to its cause. 
82 In RP.1 192, 6-195, 12. 
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cosmos is an eikon of the intelligible cosmos according to the Timaeus 
(92c7: eikdv tod vontod Bed¢ aicOntd¢). Plato admonishes us to study 
the divine harmony that pervades this eikon. Man in his turn is a copy 
of the material macrocosmos and by studying it we may restore 
harmony in ourselves and in that way become like god.8° The idea 
that scientific research of the cosmos has a salutary effect on the soul 
is accepted by Proclus.84 When we look at the first part of the hymn, 
we note that harmony is the main topic. Helios is praised for pouring 
a rich stream of harmony into the cosmos (vs. 4: Gpyoving pdpLa 
mAovoiov). Proclus then enumerates different sorts of harmony, 
starting with the cosmic harmony: the movements of the planets, 
which cause ‘fruitful drops’, the succession of the seasons, and the 
elements which are bound together (vss. 8-14). Next in the hymn 
come other forms of harmony, especially the harmony of the body, 
i.e. health. This praise of Helios as the source of all harmony seems 
to me to serve a double aim. On the one hand it is used in the way 
some myths are used: as a symbolon to activate the beneficent gifts of 
the gods invoked (cf. chapter IV § 3.3). On the other hand this 
enumeration of forms of harmony in the cosmos may also function as 
an eikon, a reminder, of the notion of harmony and in this way foster 
the harmony in the soul. It thus prepares the soul of Proclus for the 
reception of the things he is praying for. 

In this context we also note that Helios is asked to scatter the mist 
(&yAbc) which surrounds Proclus (vs. 41). This mist is the body that 
hampers the eye of the soul. This image is borrowed from Homer.®° 
Interestingly enough, Proclus refers to this same passage in his 
commentary on Euclid: ‘Plato himself clearly affirms that mathematics 
purifies and elevates the soul, like Homer’s Athena dispersing the 
mist from the intellectual light of understanding (Jn Euclid 30, If: 
THV AYADV KEALPODGaY TOD VoEpODd Tic Siavoias Pwtds). In this case 
the light of understanding consists of the innate logoi of the soul. 
Steel, in his article on innate knowledge discussed above,*® refers to 
the same simile found in De malorum subsistentia c. 22. In this text 
Proclus compares the innate knowledge of the soul to a light shining 
inside. Even when it is surrounded with a thick smoggy mist 


83° On this theme, see Hadot 1983. 

84 See e.g. In Tim. 15, 7-6, 6. 

85 For a discussion of the significance of this image, see chapter V § 3.3.3. 

86 Steel 1997: 298, as Steel notes this text is primarily about divine souls, though 
it may be applied to all souls descending into generation. 
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(extraneitatem eius quod circum, grossi et nebulosi entis) it remains shining 
inside and is not entirely obscured. It should be added that this hymn 
is about more than bringing out innate knowledge, for Proclus prays 
that Helios may imbue him with holy light after he has dispersed this 
darkness. Proclus is thus also praying for illumination. All the same 
such a prayer is quite compatible with the idea of purification 
through science. In chapter HI we have proposed the view that the 
leader-gods, including Helios, connect the human soul to Nous and 
that the holy light prayed for is the illumination that goes with union 
with Nous. It is precisely to Nous that science moves us.87 


4. Emotions in the hymns 


4.1 The problem with emotions 


In the discussion of the three types of poetry it appeared that Proclus 
rejected mimetic poetry because ‘it inflates the smallest passions, 
especially of joy and misery.’ For that reason we do not expect to find 
anything resembling this type of poetry in the hymns. All the same, 
many passages in the hymns appear to be intended to raise feelings 
of misery. The horrible sufferings of the soul are painted in the most 
vivid and touching details throughout the hymns: the soul trapped in 
matter is beleaguered by daemons (H. I 28-31, H. IV 12, H. VII 41-2), 
and Proclus’ prayer to Helios to protect him against them is full of 
tears (H. I 36: ikeotnv noAvdaKpvov), his life is full of hardship (H. II 
19), he is like Odysseus being tossed back and forth by cold waves (H. 
IV 10-11), a potential victim to flesh-wasting illnesses (H. VII 44-46). 
One cannot help feeling pity for such a tormented man. This seems 
to be at odds with his dismissal of poetry that arouses such emotions. 
What then should we make of this? 

The first thought one might have is that this is part of Proclus’ 
attempts to win the favour of the gods to whom he is praying. To 
arouse feelings of pity is a normal procedure in ancient rhetorical 
practice and is amply attested in ancient hymns and prayers. We may 
note here that, according to Marinus Vita Procli § 8, Proclus enjoyed a 
thorough rhetorical education in Alexandria. He was groomed for a 
career at the bar and was a quite promising student until Athena 


87 In Euclid. 47, 2: (mathematics) «ivet 62 th wort éxi vodv. 
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called him to the study of philosophy. However, all major philoso- 
phers in Antiquity postulated that the gods are free from n&0n. After 
all, emotions stand between man and perfect happiness and one of 
the aims of the philosophical exercises of most schools is to free the 
student of philosophy from them. Since the gods by definition enjoy 
an existence of permanent bliss, they must be immune to their 
effects. Proclus too subscribes to this idea. It appears problematic to 
him that in Homer the gods weep for their favourite mortals, whereas 
Socrates, as a true philosopher, remained untouched by the tears of 
his relatives while awaiting execution.®® Proclus denies that the gods 
could ever fall victim to such emotions. Therefore it is not to be 
expected that Proclus believed he could influence the gods by mere 
rhetorical tricks. 


4.2 Human nothingness 


Iamblichus explicitly denies in De Mysteriis that emotional appeals 
sway the gods. Porphyry objected to Iamblichus that the invocations 
(at KAnoetc) of the gods made by the theurgists make the gods look 
like beings who may be emotionally influenced (éuno@eic). Iambli- 
chus emphatically rejects this: if the ascent obtained by means of the 
invocations grants the priests purification from emotions (Kk&8apoiw 
noQ@v) and deliverance from becoming and unification to the divine 
principle, how could anyone ever ascribe emotions to that principle 
(tt Sjrote NAOH tic adtH Mpoocnter) 289 

Iamblichus’ reply to a subsequent objection by Porphyry throws 
interesting light on Proclus’ moving descriptions of his hopeless 
condition. Porphyry wonders whether it is right that we, impure as we 
are, bother the pure divinity with prayers (ait Avtavetat). lamblichus 
replies that it is precisely our awareness of our nothingness (7 
ovvaio8noic tig mepi Exvtods oddeveiac) when we compare ourselves 
to the gods that makes us turn automatically towards prayers. From 
these supplications (ixetetac) we are soon elevated to the god who is 
the object of our supplications (mpdg 10 iketevépevov avayoue8a). In 
this way we acquire likeness to him and progress from imperfection 
towards perfection.9° Iamblichus stresses the nothingness of man 
against Plotinus and Porphyry’s optimistic belief that our souls 


88 In RP.1 122, 25-123, 28. 
89 Jamblichus Myst. I 12 (40, 16-42, 17). 
90 Jamblichus Myst. I 15 (47, 16-48, 4). 
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belong ultimately to the realm of Nous. It is exactly the fact that we 
are impure and imperfect that makes us pray to the pure and the 
perfect. 

Later on in De Mysteriis, Iamblichus returns to the topic of the 
nothingness of the human soul. In Myst. III 18, Iamblichus answers 
Porphyry’s question whether it is a god who is present at theurgical 
sessions, or just an angel or a demon. Iamblichus replies that it is 
impossible to perform divine works (iod@ea gpya) without the 
assistance of the gods. 


T. 6.8 For the human race is weak and but small; it cannot look far, 
and its nothingness is innate. There is only one cure within its reach 
from its inherent wandering and disorder and its unending change: 
when it partakes somehow, to the degree possible, in the divine 
light.9! 


It is because of this human weakness that Iamblichus vehemently 
rejects Porphyry’s suggestion that the powerful gods perform these 
works because they are forced to do so by human invocations (Myst. 
III 18 (145, 6-7): dv’ hudv eAKouEvos KvayKaIs TAI THs KANOEMS TADTA 
émitedet). 

I would suggest, therefore, that the horrific descriptions of the 
fallen soul in Proclus’ hymns originate from these sentiments of 
nothingness. They are not intended to stir the 760n of the divinities 
invoked but are the expression of genuinely felt feelings of anxiety 
on the side of the praying Platonist. If one is to obtain participation 
in the divine light, the recurrent theme of Proclus’ hymns, one has to 
fully realize the position one is in. People like Plotinus and Porphyry, 
with their belief in an undescended soul, do not really know them- 
selves. Their optimism is their doom. The Platonist who faces his 
situation is overcome by fears and worries. However, once he recog- 
nizes his position and turns to theurgical prayer, he can become like 
the gods. He thus reaches the safe harbour of the transcendent world 
away from the material realm. In this way he is freed from én, since 
these are connected to the material world. 


91 Myst. TIT 18 (144, 12-17): Td yap avOpadrerov PdrAov doBevés gott Kai GpKpdv, 
BrAérer te exit Bpayd, obugvtdv te oddévetav KEKTHTAL: Lia 5’ gotiv év AdTO THis 
éverapyovons TAVIS KA TAPAYTS KAI Tic GoTatTOD LETABOATS tatpEeia, et TIVa 
petovoiay Beiov wtb Kath 1 Svvatov pETaAAGBot- 
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APPENDIX 
Proclus’ tripartite division of poetry and Syrianus 


Anne Sheppard (1980: 95-103) has argued that Proclus’ division of poetry 
into three types as presented in the sixth essay of the Jn RP. was an 
invention of his own, not withstanding the fact that Proclus In RP. 171, 2ff. 
disclaims originality for the views he is to expound. Sheppard argues that 
we should not attach too much value to this statement. Proclus probably 
owed indeed much of the allegorical interpretations of Homer he offers in 
this essay to Syrianus. Since he seizes almost every occasion to stress his debt 
to his master, this could easily be a somewhat exaggerated disclaimer. 
Sheppard’s main argument is the fact that Proclus interprets Plato Phdr. 
245a differently in the earlier fifth essay. In the fifth essay, Proclus offers a 
bipartite distinction of poetry between inspired and uninspired poetry as 
opposed to the tripartite division in the sixth. This bipartite division 
corresponds to Hermeias’ interpretation of the same passage in his account 
of Syrianus’ course on that dialogue. 

I agree with Sheppard that we do not have any passage of Syrianus which 
puts all the bits of the theory of the three types of poetry together in quite 
the way Proclus does in the sixth essay. All the same, Syrianus’ inter- 
pretation of the three speeches in Plato’s Phaedrus as reported by Hermeias 
may have helped Proclus to develop his own classification of poetry. This is 
what he has to say about these three speeches: 


T. 6.8 And to put it briefly, the course of thought in that book could 
be divided in three parts into three types of life: the licentious life, 
which is shown in Lysias’ speech, the prudent life, which is shown in 
the first speech by Socrates, and thirdly the inspired life, which can be 
seen in Socrates’ second and final speech.” 


Note first that Syrianus divides the three speeches in accordance with three 
types of life. It will be remembered that Proclus arrived at his tripartite 
division of poetry by matching poetry to the three types of life of the soul. 
In both cases the highest type of life to which the best poetry and the best 
speech correspond involves the inspired sort.9> The second best type of life 
is according to Syrianus the prudent life. He characterizes it as ‘the beauty 
of virtues and branches of knowledge.’?4 As we have seen, Proclus put 
enthusiastic poetry above scientific poetry, stating, that inspired madness is 
superior to o@ppoodvy. Proclus’ scientific poetry was precisely about 
knowledge (episteme) and good and fine deeds. The latter square with 


92 In Phdr. p. 12, 5-10 ed. Couvreur: Kai ovveddvtt eineiv cic tpia tépotg &v tH 
TAGAV TOD Adyou Sidvolav Kal Eig THEIc Cwcig: Eig TE THY KKdAQOTOV TtIc Ev TO AdYH 
TOD Avotov OpATAL, KAI THY GHEPOVa ttc Ev TH TPOTO AdyH TOD LoKpctoves OpETAL, 
Kal tpityy tiv EvOovv tig ev tH TaAWOSdia Kal TH TEAELTALM Ady TOD LaKpEtOVvE 
évopatat: 

93 Cf. In RP.1 178, 28: thy évOecCovoay woyny. 

94 In Phdr. p. 12, 4-5: 10 woyikov KoAAOg Kal TO TOV EpETOv Kai ETLOTHLOV. 
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Syrianus’ virtues. Third comes the licentious life. This may correspond to 
Proclus’ type of life that fills itself with fantasies and irrational sense- 
perceptions and may go with a kind of poetry that inflates the passions. If 
this suggestion holds water, Proclus’ disclaimer seems a bit more justified. 


Part Two 


COMMENTARY 


This page intentionally left blank 


I. (EIZ HAION) 


Introduction 


Homer already recognizes in the sun a god, Helios. Traces of solar 
cult are rare for this early period in contrast to later times. All the 
same, the archaic Greeks must already have been fully aware of the 
vital importance of Helios.! Julian, that devoted reader of Homer and 
fervent adept of King Helios, makes the following lucid observation 
in this respect. When Helios threatens Zeus in Od. 12, 377 ff. that 
from now on he will shine for the dead instead of the living if Zeus 
and the other Olympians do not punish the crew of Odysseus for the 
theft of his cattle, Zeus gives in straight away. This time he does not 
boast that he is stronger than all other gods together, as he did in his 
confrontation with the other Olympian gods (JI. 8, 17ff.). On the 
contrary, he begs Helios to continue to shine for the gods and for the 
living and promises to punish the thieves (Julian Or. XI [IV] On King 
Helios c. 11, 136d ff.). 

Helios in his classical appearance is the god who gives warmth and 
light to the world and thus makes life possible. He drives his solar 
chariot daily along the vault of heaven and during his course sees and 
hears everything. He is especially a witness of injustice and often 
avenges it.* He is thus associated with harmony and order in both the 
motions of the heavenly bodies and society. In this respect he 
resembles Apollo with whom he is often identified. In the course of 
time, Helios becomes more and more the absolute master of the 
universe. For this reason he is sometimes identified with Zeus. He 
even holds power over the Moirai. Because of this dominant position, 
his help is sought by magicians — as magic papyri testify — and all 
kinds of mystery cults that aim at the salvation of the initiated, like 
that of Mithras.* Hymns bear testimony to the worship of Helios, like 


1 On the rarity of solar cult in the early period, see Fauth 1995: xvii ff., who 
denies that this reflects an inferior position of Helios in regard to other gods, as 
e.g. M. P. Nilsson has argued. 

2 For Helios’ qualities in classical times, see e.g. Fauth 1995: xix ff. and R. 
Gordon, DDD 750-763. 

3 For Helios’ appearance in magical papyri, see Fauth 1995: 1-120. 
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the Homeric Hymn to Helios, Orphic Hymn 8, and the hymn to Herakles- 
Astrochiton-Helios by Proclus’ contemporary Nonnus D. 40, 369-410.4 
Proclus takes much of his inspiration from this traditional 
representation of Helios, as H. D. Saffrey has shown in a richly docu- 
mented article.> In this respect he is certainly the servant of the 
Muses loyal to the ancestral traditions that he hopes to be (vss. 43- 
44). 

The Neoplatonists took a special interest in the sun, which found 
its inspiration both in religious practice and in Platonic texts, 
especially the comparison of the Good to the sun in Plato’s Republic. 
Plotinus for one compares the mystical vision of the Good or the One 
to the well-established practice of the worship of the rising sun® (see 
Enn. V 5 [32] 8, elaborated upon by Proclus Theol. Plat. II 11, pp. 64, 
11ff.”). Porphyry wrote a book now lost on Helios, which probably 
served as a source of Macrobius’ discussions of Helios in his 
Saturnalia 1 17-23.8 The introduction of theurgy by Iamblichus makes 
solar cult even more important, since in theurgical mysteries the sun 
plays an important role in the purification and elevation of the soul.® 
The emperor Julian, who proudly announces that he has been an 
adept of King Helios from an early age onwards,!° introduces the 
public cult of Sol Invictus in his heroic attempt to save the world 
from Christianity. His oration — or his bpvog, as he himself called it! 
— composed in honour of King-Helios (Or. XI [IV]), testifies to this 
special theurgical role of Helios. He acknowledges his dependence 
on Jamblichus’ now no longer extant writings (44, 57cd) and thus 
allows us to glimpse Iamblichus’ own treatment of Helios.!* It is 
important to keep the different perspectives of Porphyry/Macrobius 


* On this hymn by Nonnus, see Fauth 1995: 165-183. 

5 Saffrey 1984?. 

6 For the worship of the rising sun, see e.g. Hermes’ instruction to Tat to 
worship the sun by bowing to it at its setting and rising (Corpus Hermeticum XII, 16, 
p. 207, 11-12 ed. Nock- Festugiére) and an inscription from the city wall of 
Oenoanda: ‘God is all-seeing Ether; look and pray to him at dawn, looking to this 
east’ (Smith 1995: 98). 

On this image, see Saffrey-Westerink Theol. Plat. II 1974: 121 n. 12 to p. 64. 

8 See Gersh (vol. 2) 1986: 510. 

9 See commentary to vs. 34 yoxdv avayoyed. 

10 Julian Or. XI [IV] (On King Helios) 1, 130b. 

11 See chapter II § 2.2. 

12 On Julian’s solar theology, see now the fine study by R. Smith 1995 on 
Julian’s gods, esp. pp. 114-178. He stresses the Chaldaean character of Julian’s 
hymn on Helios against those like P. Athanassiadi-Fowden, Julian and Hellenism. An 
Intellectual Biography, London 1981 who believe that its nature is Mithraic. 
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and Iamblichus/Julian in mind when one seeks to elucidate Proclus’ 
hymn to Helios. Macrobius’ interpretations of traditional myths 
connected with Helios, like that of Attis and Adonis (cf. vss. 25-6), are 
rather sober, whereas Julian interprets them in the light of theurgical 
mysteries.!> As will be argued in the commentary, Proclus — not very 
surprisingly — seems to follow Iamblichus’ approach. In any case, 
one should not, as Vogt does in the apparatus fontium et locorum 
similium to his edition, lump them together. Nor is it justified to claim 
that Macrobius’ solar theology is basically that of Iamblichus and 
Julian without the theurgical element.!4 

Proclus worshipped Helios at dusk, noon and dawn (Marinus Vita 
Procli § 22). His Helios is the deity of the theurgists who protects the 
soul from punishing daemons, helps it to escape the realm of matter 
and elevates it to the intelligible realm. Echoes of the Chaldaean 
Oracles abound in the hymn. His most important discussion of 
Helios can be found in Theol. Plat. VI 12, pp. 56, 1-pp. 65, 3. Helios, 
identified with Apollo, constitutes the elevating triad of the 
hypercosmic gods (see chapter III § 2.2, Figure 1). As always Proclus 
seeks to harmonize the Chaldaean tradition with Plato. He does so by 
connecting two Platonic texts: Plato R. 507alff. (the comparison of 
the Good to the sun) and Tim. 39b4f. (the light of the sun originates 
from the Demiurge, not from a material substrate). The text of the 
Republic shows that Plato, in accordance with the Oracles, attributes 
to the sun a superiority over all other things in the cosmos. The text 
from the Timaeus explains why: Helios receives its light from the 
Demiurge. The sun becomes thus a mediator between the divine 
world and ours, the gate through which we may pass to the 
intelligible realm. For a more elaborate discussion, see commentary 
to vs. | nvpdc voepod Bactred. 


13° One should also take into account the fundamental difference between 
Porphyry’s and Iamblichus’ exegetical approach, see commentary to H. III 4 § 2: 
The tedetai as the study of texts. 

14 See Fauth 1995: 163. One wonders what is left if one takes theurgy out of 
Iamblichus’ solar theology. 
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10. 


15. 


20. 


25. 


30. 


35. 


EIX HAION 


Text 


KADO1, rvpdc voepod Baorred, ypvorvie Titav, 
KADOL, dove Tapia, CoupKéos, O diva. NYS 
AdTtOs Ex@V KANISOE KAI DAATOIG Evi KOOWOIG 
vyd0ev &puoving pbua rAovoLov eEoxetevov. 
KEKADOL: Lecoatinv yap gov Drép aiBEpoc ESpyv 
Kai KOOLOD Kpadtaiov éxwv EpipEeyyéa KOKAOV 
NOVTH TENS EnANoas Eyepoivdo10 TpOVvoinNs. 
Coodevor 58 Actes KeBaréac céo ruPGOdS 
OLEV DT’ CAANKTOLOL KO GKOLEATOLOL YOPELAIG 
Cwoydvoug néunovow énryBoviors poB&uryyas. 
nraoa 8’ do’ bMETEpHOL TAAWVOOTOLOL SiEpEtats 
‘Opcov Kate Beopov dveBAGotNOE yevéBAn. 
OTOLyElov 5’ GpvLAYSOc én’ GAANAOLOLW idvtOV 
NAVGATO GEO PAVEVTOG AN’ GKPPNTOV YEVETT POS. 
601 8’ DRO Moipcav yopdc eikaBev cKotvgéAiKTOS' 
coy dé LEeTAOTPHOHOLW GvayKaing Aivov ations, 
edte Oéheic: mepl yup Kpatéec, nepi 8’ igi dvdcoetc. 
Geipfic 6’ Duetépys Baotredc Deore Béoc otuNs 
&EEBopev DoiBoc: KiW&py 8’ dnd Vécxera uéEATOV 
evvaCer neyo. kDa BapvedoioBoro yevéBAnc. 
ofig 6’ &nd petdryddmpoc GAEEiKcKov Braceing 
Tajov BAcotnoev, env 6’ éxnétacoev byeiny, 
TANGAG APLOVING TaVATHLOVOS EdPEa KOOLOV. 
O& KADTOV DULVEtOvEL ALWVDGOLO TOKTG: 

VAs 8’ ad vecto1¢ evi BéevOeow ediov “Atty, 
&AAo1 8’ aBpov “Adaviv éxevonunoay covdaic. 
Semoatvovor é ceio Boi|c UGotiyo &mELATV 
Scaipoves &vVOparov SnAHLOvEs, &ypoOvpLO01, 
YWoyxaic NuetéEpais SVEPAIS KAKK TOPGDVOVTEG, 
Gop’ aiet KATH AaitLA BapvoLapayov BLdtoLo 
OOUATOS OTAEDMOLW DIO CvyddSeoLG TECODOM, 
dDyitevode Sé A&Boiwt0 NATpPdc NOAVEEYYé0G ADATS. 


GAA, BeOv prote, nvprotegéc, ABPie Saipov, 
eikov nayyevétao Beod, ywoxov dvaywyed, 
KEKADAL Kat pe KKONpov cpaptédoc aiév dnconc: 
déyvv00 8’ ikeotnv TOAVSaKpvoV, &K 5é LE ADYPOV 


40. 


45, 


50. 
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pdeo KnAidov, Tlowaév 8’ dndvev8e ovAccooig 
rpnivev Boov Supa Aikne, 1 méwvto Sedopxev. 

aiet 6’ dbuetépaiow GAEEiKcKorow c&pwyais 

WoYT LEV PHOS AyvOV Ent] TOADOABOV oncCotc 
axAvv &nooKedcous dAEoiuBpotov, loAdxEvTOV, 
ooLatt &’ Gptepinv te Kai KyAadSwpov byeinv, 
evkAeing t’ éxiBnoov éué, tpoydvav 7’ évi Decpoic 
Movocev épacinAoKcéuav SM@poic1 WeAotuny. 
OABov 8’ KotvgéAiktov An’ edoeBing Epatetviie, 
et Ke BéAorG, bdc, &vak: Sbvaca Sé Ta TéVTA TEAEGOML 
PNLOIWS: KPATEpr yap ExE1g KAI AmEtpitov GAKTV. 
el dé T1 poiprdtotowy, EAGondpoLow EtPEKTOIG, 
COTEPOSIVHTOIG DNO VHLAGLW ODAOOV GLLLV 
Epyetat, adtOs EpvKe TET] HEYA t68e pif}. 


Departure from ed. Vogt: 46 8’ €& n&vtO 


10. 


15. 


Translation 


Hearken, king of noeric fire, Titan holding the golden bridle, 

hearken, dispenser of light, you, o lord, who hold yourself 

the key to the life-supporting source and channel off from above 

a rich stream of harmony into the material worlds. 

Hearken: for you, being above the middlemost seat of aether 

and in possession of the very brilliant disk, the heart of the 
cosmos, 

have filled everything with your intellect-awakening providence. 

The planets, girded with your ever-blooming torches, 

through unceasing and untiring dances, 

always send life-producing drops down for earthlings. 

Under the influence of your chariot’s returning courses 

everything that is born has sprouted up according to the 
ordinance of the Seasons. 

The din of the elements clashing with each other 

stopped once you appeared from your unspeakable begetter. 

For you the unshakeable choir of the Moirai has yielded. 

Back again they wind the thread of compelling destiny, 

when you wish it. For all around you dominate, all around you 
rule by force. 
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From your chain the king of the song that obeys the divine, 
Phoibos, sprung forth. Singing inspired songs to the accompani- 
ment of the kithara, 
20. he calms the great wave of deep-roaring becoming. 
From your evil-averting band that imparts pleasant gifts 
Paiéon sprouted, and he imposed his health 
by filling the wide cosmos with harmony wholly devoid of harm. 
People honour you in hymns as the famous father of Dionysus. 
25. And again some praise you in songs as Euios Attis in the extreme 
depths of matter, whereas others praise you as pretty Adonis. 
The threat of your swift whip holds fears for 
the wild-tempered daemons, noxious to men, 
who prepare evil for our miserable souls, 
30. in order that forever, in the gulf of heavy-resounding life, 
they suffer once they have fallen under the yoke of the body 
with the result that they forget the bright-shining court of the 
lofty Father. 


But, you the best of gods, crowned with fire, blest daemon, 
image of the all-creating god, uplifter of souls, 
35. hearken and always purify me of every fault; 
receive my tearful supplication, pull me out of baneful 
defilement and keep me far from the punishing deities 
while mollifying the swift eye of Justice that sees all. 
May you always through your evil-averting help 
40. give holy light rich with blessings to my soul, 
once you have scattered the man-destroying poisonous mist, 
and to my body fitness and gift-bestowing health; 
bring me to glory, that in accord with the traditions of my fore- 
fathers 
I may cultivate the gifts of the Muses with pretty locks. 
45. Give me, if you wish so, lord, unshakeable bliss 
as a reward for lovely piety. You perfect all things 
easily, for you have the power and infinite might. 
And if some ill comes my way through the threads moved by the 
stars 
from the spindles of destiny that revolve in helices, 
50. ward it off yourself with your mighty radiance. 
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Structure 


The hymn consists of three parts. Part I (vss. 1-5) invokes Helios and 
asks him to hearken to Proclus’ hymn. This invocation opens and 
closes with KADO1/ KéKAv8t. 

Part II (vss. 5-32) gives the reason why (vs. 5 yap) Helios should do 
so: it is his task as the most important deity of the cosmos (vs. 6: he is 
the heart of it) to fill everything with his providence (vs. 7 n&vta tef\¢ 
endAnous Eyepotvooto Tpovoins). The rest of this section is taken up by 
examples of this providence as exercised either by Helios or by gods 
that belong to his series. Vss. 9-17 celebrate Helios as the god who 
causes cosmic harmony. He guarantees the regular movements of the 
planets and the seasons as well as the order between the elements.!° 
Most important in the context of the hymn, however, is the fact that 
Helios is able to intervene with the Moirai because he steers the 
planets (see vss. 15-17 with my commentary). The second half of vs. 
17 (nepi yop Kpatéetc, nepi 8’ it veooetc) summarizes this celebra- 
tion of the cosmic power of Helios and in that way closes this section. 
In the next one (vss. 18-26), Proclus studies Helios in his relation to 
other gods. Phoibos the god of music and Paiéon the god of health 
are both gods who too are concerned with harmony. They are 
presented as belonging to the series of Helios, and therefore as 
subordinated to him (vss. 18-23). Next (vss. 24-6) come three gods — 
Dionysus, Attis, and Adonis — who are associated with mystery cults 
that help the soul to escape from the material realm towards the 
intelligible world. Helios is the father of Dionysus, and some 
celebrate him as Attis or Adonis. The final section of the second part 
(vss. 27-32) takes up this theme by describing the souls trapped in the 
material realm and in need of divine assistance in order to enable 
them to flee to the divine world. 

Part II (vss. 33-50), introduced by &AAG, contains Proclus’ own 
prayers to Helios. Now that Helios’ powers have been established in 
the second part of the hymn, Proclus asks him to employ these 
powers for his own benefit. Vss. 33-41 are concerned with the salva- 
tion of Proclus’ soul: in part II (vss. 27-32) Proclus had celebrated 
Helios as the deity who has the power to drive away the horrible 


15 Note the resemblance to In Tim. I 332, 20ff.: Plato rightly calls the cosmos the 
most beautiful thing, as may easily be learned from the order of the celestial 
revolutions, the order of the seasons, the harmony of the elements. The order of 
that enumeration corresponds to that in the hymn. 
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daemons that plan to imprison us in the material world when we 
forget about the divine realm. Here Proclus asks Helios to cleanse 
him from the stains of matter, to guard him from the Punishing 
deities (these correspond to evil daemons, see commentary), and 
illuminate him, i.e. remedy the forgetfulness from which he suffers. 
Next come prayers for health (vs. 42) and poetical fame (vss. 43-44), 
justified by the fact that Paiéon and Apollo belong to the series of 
Helios. Thus we have prayers for the goods of the soul, of the body, 
and finally for the external good of fame. Finally, in vss. 45-50, 
Proclus prays that Helios may intervene with the Moirai on his behalf. 
Helios’ power to do so had been established in vss. 15-7. The latter 
verses are brought back into memory by means of various parallels 
(see commentary to vss. 15-7). 


Commentary 


Tr. 1-4: Hearken, king of noeric fire, Titan holding the golden bridle, / 
hearken, dispenser of light, you, o lord, who hold yourself / the key to the 
life-supporting source and channel off from above / a rich stream of 
harmony into the material worlds. 


vs. 1 KADO1 

Ever since Chryses’ prayer that triggered the chain of events of the 
Iliad (Il. 1, 37), kAbw is a common way to start a prayer. It always 
carries the connotation of listening favourably.!6 Proclus begins Hymns 
I, IV and VII in this way (in fact VII 1 is a Homeric quotation, see 
commentary ad loc.). At the end of each hymn (H. I 35, IV 14, VII 51) 
the same verb is repeated but now with epic reduplication. This type 
of ring composition recurs in the Orphic Hymns (2, 1 and 13; 8, 1 and 
20; 28, 1 and 11). We need not necessarily conclude from this, 
however, that Proclus was inspired by the Orphic Hymns, for in the 
latter case epic reduplications are absent. 


vs. 1 nvpdc voepod Baored 

The sun is the king of the visible universe. He consists of noeric fire. 
It is precisely because of this noeric fire that the sun is the king of this 
world. 


16 Race 1982: 10 n. 16. 
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In making fire the constituent of the sun, Proclus follows the 
authority of Plato Tim. 40a (the Demiurge constructs the heavens out 
of a mixture of the four elements in which fire predominates) and 
the Chaldaean Oracles against Aristotle’s claim that the heavenly 
bodies consist of a fifth element, aether. For this discussion, see 
especially In Tim. II 42, 9-44, 24 and 49, 12 ff. In order to guarantee 
the special status of the heavenly bodies Proclus distinguishes 
between the sublunary fire and that of the heavens.!” The latter is a 
‘divine fire’, ‘an image of the noeric fire’ (In Tim. II 43, 30: Oeiov ndp, 
LUNA Te TOD voepod nvpdc). This noeric fire is a concept which 
Proclus borrows from the Chaldaean Oracles, see Frr. 37, 4 and 81, 1, 
quoted by Proclus Jn Parm. III 800, 20ff. and IV 941, 27-8. 

The fire of the sun appears to be more than just an image of the 
noeric fire. According to Proclus’ interpretation of the Timaeus 
(Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 62, 25ff.), the sun is characterized by a double 
procession from the Demiurgic Nous. In its humbler manifestation it 
is just one of the heavenly bodies. According to (Proclus’ interpreta- 
tion of) Ti. 39b4, however, the Demiurge himself gave the sun its 
light ‘not from a material substrate, but from himself.’ Hence it is 
also called ‘noeric light’ (voepov gas, see e.g. Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 61, 
7 and 15). This light does two things: on the one hand it creates 
order and harmony in the universe (see Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 68, 7- 
10); on the other hand it elevates all things to the Demiurgic Nous 
(see Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 64, 23-6), a central doctrine in Neoplatonic 
theurgical practice.!® Proclus repeats the same doctrine in his 
commentary on the Timaeus (In Tim. III 80, 31-83, 17), cf. also Theol. 
Plat. Tl 7, pp. 43, 13-51, 19 (discussion of the comparison from the 
Republic) 19 Admittedly, light is not fire. However, the sun emits light 
because it consists of fire, and it seems plausible to assume that it is 
noeric fire, i.e. fire originating from the Demiurgic Nous, which 


!7 For a more elaborate discussion of the earthly and heavenly fire, see 
Siorvanes 1996: 235-247. 

18 Fauth 1995: 135f. wrongly believes that Helios is the mediator between the 
visible cosmos and the One itself. True, the sun is an eikon of the One, see vs. 34, 
but the discussion in Theol. Plat. VI c. 12 makes it clear that the sun mediates 
between us and the Demiurgic Nous. It would run counter to Neoplatonic thought 
if it were different. The human soul can only ascend gradually, see chapter II § 3.2. 
The sun is separated from the One by many intermediate layers. 

19 The passage contains no explicit reference to the Tim. See, however, p. 45, 9- 
10 and the accompanying note by Saffrey-Westerink for the idea that the sun takes 
its light from the intelligible world). 
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emits the noeric light. For the Chaldaean background of this theory, 
see Lewy 19787: 150-155 (the sun derives its light or fire from Aion) 
and p. 203 for its soterological implications: the derivation of the 
solar fire from the transcendent light accounts for the peculiar 
properties of the rays. They take their origin from pure Intellect and 
accordingly have the effect on the initiate of a spiritual illumination, 
which results in the elevation of the soul to the transcendent world of 
the supreme intelligence. 

The sun is the ruler of this universe because of its special origin. 
According to Theol. Plat. VI 12 p. 63, 20-3, the sun is superior even to 
all other gods in the cosmos (éAayev DmEpoyxT TPOG TOS EV TH KOCH 
Beods 6 “HAtoc), because of its superior existence (thy mponyovpLevynv 
vrootactv). It is the hegemonikon part (hyepoviiis 166TH t0¢) of the 
universe. For that reason it is called ‘king of everything visible’ (Baot- 
Aevg Tod Opatod mavtdc), a reference to Plato R. 509d, see In Tim. III 
82, 23-27. For the sun as king of this world because of its special light, 
see further Theol. Plat. Il 4, p. 32, 5-7 (0 BaotAevds “HAtoc) and p. 95 
the additional note 2 to p. 32 by Saffrey-Westerink for a discussion of 
Helios as basileus in Proclus and other Neoplatonist authors, notably 
Iamblichus and Julian. The latter even wrote a complete treatise 
entitled EIZ TON BAXIAEA HAION. 

Although Proclus’ theory concerning the noeric fire of the sun 
primarily derives from an interpretation of passages from Plato 
Timaeus and Republic inspired by Chaldaean theology, it should be 
added that it has a parallel in the Stoic tradition. For the Stoics, god 
is a noeric entity, which takes the form of designing fire (teyviKov 
mdp) which permeates the world. It is this designing fire, which may 
also be called noeric fire, which is the cause of the cosmos, i.e. the 
world as a well-ordered whole.?° According to Zeno, the heavenly 
bodies consist of it. The sun, the moon and the other stars are ‘intel- 
ligent and prudent and have the fieriness of designing fire.’ This fire 
causes ‘growth and preservation.’*! Chrysippus holds that the nous of 
the universe, its leading (hegemonikon) part, is the ouranos, heaven. 
Cleanthes limits this function even to the sun alone.?* For the theme 


20 Note that the Stoic god is thus not a detached craftsman as the Platonic 
Demiurge, but an actual constituent of the world. In this Proclus differs from the 
Stoics, for in his case the Demiurge illuminates the sun, while he himself stays clear 
of the material world. 

21 Stobaeus | 213, 15-21 = SVF1, 120. 

*2 Diogenes Laertius 7, 138. 
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of Helios as king in other texts ranging from Philo to magic papyri, 
see Fauth 1995: 151. 


vs. 1 ypvonvie 

From Homer (e.g. Jl. 6, 205, Od. 8, 285) to Nonnus (D. 44, 253) a 
common epithet in connection with gods, whose standard means of 
transport is a chariot. It is especially appropriate in the case of Helios 
the driver of the shining solar chariot, see PGM II 91 (ed. 
Preisendanz), cf. Sophocles Aj. 847 ypvodvatov hviav.?3 Gold, being 
the most precious metal, is the favourite material of the gods in 
general.?4 However, it is especially associated with the sun, because 
the gold-like radiance of the latter, see e.g. Euripides Hec. 635f.: tav 
KaAAiotav (sc. Helena) 0 ypvoogais “AAtoc adyéCet. 

For Proclus, this is probably more than just an epitheton ornans. 
According to him too, gold belongs to the sun (Jn Tim. I 43, 5). It is 
thus a theurgical symbolon of that deity. A reference to it may activate 
the sun’s sympatheia and thus add to the effectiveness of this prayer. 


vs. 1 Tité&v 

Helios, the Moon, and Aurora are the children of Theia and 
Hyperion (Hesiod Th. 371-374), two of the Titans produced by Gaia 
and Ouranos (Hesiod Th. 134-5). As such he is in fact a Hyperionid 
(Od. 12, 176) rather than a Titan.25 All the same, Helios is often 
invoked by that name, see e.g. Empedocles DK 31B 38, 6, Synesius H. 
III (V) 20, VII (IX) 50, Orphic Hymns 8, 2. 


vs. 2 @covs TALtH 

Both the expressions gcovg tapia and éfoxetedwv (vs. 4) seem to 
take their inspiration from the Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 60.76 Proclus In 
Tim. II 9, 17-8 refers to these verses when he discusses a possible 
objection by Aristotle against Proclus’ thesis that whatever is visible is 
visible because it participates in fire. Aristotle would probably point 


23 For literature on the solar chariot, see Fauth 1995: 2 n.6. 

*4 According to Kirk 1985: 331 commenting on J1. 4, 2. 

25 On the fact that Helios, although not a child of Gaia and Ouranos, is called a 
Titan, see Rudhardt 1991: 276f. 

°6 The title tapia is however not restricted to the Chaldaean Oracles, see e.g. 
PGM II 88 (ed. Preisendanz): yaipe, mupog tapto, cf. Plato R. 508b: the power to see 
is given by the sun to the eye as a flow (tapievopévyy Honep Exippvtov). Synesius H. 
I (IIL) 36, perhaps also inspired by the Chaldaean Oracles, invokes the sun as dovdv 
wore | &ytog Tapia. 
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to the ‘chorus of the stars, and the great sun’ as counterexamples. As 
outlined above at vs. 1 mvpog voepod Baorred, Aristotle, contrary to 
Proclus, believes that they consist not of fire but of aether. Proclus 
appeals to the Oracles which say that the sun is ndp mupodg éGoxétevpa. 
and mvpog tapiav (‘a fire that is a channel of fire’, ‘a dispenser of 
fire’). It will be observed that in these verses the sun is not the 
dispenser and channel of fire, but that of light and harmony. 
However, given the fact that Proclus does not use the words tapia 
and é€oxetevwv anywhere else — in the latter case he prefers 
émoxetevo, see for example Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 64, 19 — a reference 
to these verses is very likely. 


vss. 2-3 CwapKéoc, @ &va, mys! wdtd¢ Exov KANISA 

A divinity who holds the key to something has the power to grant that 
thing or to withhold it. The image is found both in Chaldaean and 
Orphic sources, see for example Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 197 (quoted 
by Damascius) and Proclus In Tim. III 101, 14 in the context of 
Orphic theology. However, it is such an ordinary expression in Greek 
poetry from Pindar (see e.g. Pyth. 8, 4) to Nonnus (see for example 
D. 9, 86) that there is no reason to assume that Proclus borrowed it 
from some arcane source. 

Proclus does not refer here to the commonplace that the sun is 
the source of all life. The Demiurge has that function. On the one 
hand, the source surpasses the one who has access to it in 
importance. In an aretology it is thus more appropriate to celebrate 
the sun as that source, if that had indeed been what Proclus had in 
mind. On the other hand, according to Proclus Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 
56, 20ff., there are many sources (moAAai mnyat) in the demiurgic 
monad. Among other things, the Demiurge is the source of the sun 
as a celestial body (Proclus refers here to Tim. 38cd). For this reason 
he calls the Demiurge 0 mnyaiog “HAtos. It is in this way that the sun is 
the mediator (‘holds the key’) between the Demiurge, the source of 
life, and this world. 


vss. 3-4 DdAatoig évi Kdopoic | Dyd0ev E&puoving Pbua TAOdGLOV 
eE0yxetevov 

According to Plato R. 509d2f., Helios is king of the sensible — hence 
material (bAGio1¢) — world. His harmony creates ordered wholes 
(xd6opo1c) at different levels in this material world: the cosmos of the 
heavenly bodies (vss.8-12), that of the elements (vss. 13-4), of music 
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(vss. 18-20) and of health (21-3). For harmony as one of the four 
characteristic powers of Helios, see Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 61, 9-11. The 
verb é€oxetevov alludes to Chaldaean oracles Fr. 61 (=Proclus In Tim. 
II 9, 17), see commentary to vs. 2 pcovg Tapia. Lewy 19782: 155 n. 321 
explains: ‘the solar fire is poured out in rays (6xetot) downwards to 
the earth.’ The fire/light of the sun is its special noeric fire (see vs. | 
with commentary) which has the power to impose harmony on the 
disorderly material realm. 


Tr. 5-7: Hearken: for you, being above the middlemost seat of aether / and 
in possession of the very brilliant disk, the heart of the cosmos, / has filled 
everything with your intellect-awakening providence. 


vs.5 pecoatinv yap gov vrép aiPépoc gSpyv 


1. Textual matters 

The text of the mss. (followed here) has been doubted in the past 
without good reason. As Wilamowitz 1907: 275 n. 1 suggested, and 
Vogt 1957: 360-365 defended at length, vxep should be connected 
with peooatinv gdpnv instead of aiépoc, a genitive depending on the 
accusative peooatinv €dprv. In classical Greek in general vmep + 
accusative implies a movement, whereas movement is absent here. 
However, later Greek produces numerous examples of vmep + 
accusative without a sense of movement, see e.g. Proclus Hyp. IV § 54, 
p. 113, 17f. ed. Manitius: tobg vrep HAtov (the planets above the sun). 
For other examples see Vogt 19575: 363. Would one not expect that 
the sun is on its seat of aether, rather than above it? Vogt 1957b: 364 
ingeniously observes that the sun moves around and that it thus 
rather hovers above its seat of aether than rests on it. 





2. The sun as the centre of the cosmos (ueooatinv €dpnv) 

Proclus was confronted with two rivalling theories concerning the 
right order of the five planets, the Sun and the Moon: the Platonic 
order and that of the Chaldaeans (and Ptolemy).?”? According to 


27 On the two orders of planets in Proclus, see Siorvanes 1996: 304-311. He 
claims that Proclus adheres to both orders. The Platonic order is true insofar as it 
pertains to the physical aspect of the planets, the Chaldaean order is true insofar as 
it reveals the metaphysical circulations of the planets around the sun. This may well 
be but, unfortunately, Siorvanes does not produce evidence in favour of Proclus’ 
support of the Platonic order. For Proclus’ support of the Chaldaean order for the 
reason that it has been revealed by the gods themselves, see, e.g., In RP. II 220, 11- 
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Plato, they are arranged thus: Earth, Moon, Sun, Morning Star 
(Venus), Hermes (Mercury), followed by the three others (Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn).?® Here, Proclus adopts the order of the 
Chaldaean Oracles which place the Sun in the middle with Venus, 
Mercury and the Moon below and Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn above.?? 
This central position of the sun reflects its position as king of the 
universe: 


For the sun, as the king of all things visible and the one that imitates 
the demiurgic powers through its rays of light, has all the cosmic 
rulers (kosmokratores, i.e. the other planets) as his bodyguards, while 
he generates, fills with life and renovates the generations.°" 


3. Comments on details 

yap 

Helios should hearken to Proclus’ prayers, for (y&p) he fills all things 
in the cosmos with his providence which should thus apply to Proclus 
too. 


aiBépoc 

Not the special fifth element of Aristotle, but a special kind of fire 
from which the heavens are constructed, see ad vs. 1 mvpd¢ voepod 
Booed. 


vs.6 Kpadtatov 
Reference to the Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 58 quoted by Proclus in Jn 
Remp. II 220, 14f. in a passage in which he opposes the Platonic order 
of planets to that of the Chaldaeans. The Chaldaean theurgists 
(XaAdaiog BeovpyHv) say that God places the solar fire (16 NAtaKdv 
mdp) at the place of the heart of the universe (kpading tomo 
éotmnprée), cf. In Tim. II 104, 20f.: of 5€ tov HALov, ws ev TOMHW Kapdias, 
LOpvpéevov - 

The image of the sun as the heart of the cosmos brings out its vital 
importance. Just as the heart is the cause of life for an organism 
which causes it to move and to be warm, so the sun is the source of 


20, cf. In Tim. III 63, 21-24. 

°8 For the Platonic order of the heavenly bodies, see Tim. 38cd. 

29" See In Tim. III 60, 31-63, 30 and In RP. II 219, 20-221, 26. 

30 In RP I 220, 25ff.: 6 pév yap ws Kai TOV Opatov navtmv Pacireds KAI TAG 
SyiovpyiKas Svvepers 61% TOV Tod OMTOG &KTiVOV GTOLILODLEVOS DIO TAVTOV 
Sopveopeitat THV KooLOKpatOpav, yevv [Ov TE Kai] Cwiic TANPOV (Kari) &vaved.Cov THC 
yevéoetc. For the planets as the bodyguards of the sun, cf. Jn RP. 11 59, Lf. 
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the life in the macro-organism of the cosmos which heats it and sets it 
in motion (cf. vss. 8-10), as is observed by Theon of Smyrna Exposito 
rerum mathematicarum 187, 13ff. ed. Hiller. 


vs. 7 &yepowdo10 mpovoing 

‘Providence (mpovoing) is the cause of the good things that befall 
those to whom it is exercised’ (Proclus Providentia 7, 2f., cf. El. § 120, 
p. 104, 34f.). It is a quality that belongs primarily to the Henads 
because they are pure goodness (El. § 120, p. 104, 31ff.), and to all 
other lower deities as far as they are good and are thus impelled to 
bestow their goodness on their inferiors, cf. my commentary to H. II 
7. The good things Helios bestows on the cosmos are celebrated in 
the subsequent verses. 

One particular aspect of Helios’ providence is indicated by the 
adjective ‘intellect-awaking’ (€yepotvooc). Helios scatters the dark 
cloud that surrounds the soul and illuminates it with noeric light (vss. 
40-1) so that it remembers the divine world about which it had 
forgotten (vs. 32). For the adjective, see H. III 4 with my commentary 
and H. VI 7. 


Tr. 8-10: The planets, girded with your ever-blooming torches, / through 
unceasing and untiring dances, / always send life-producing drops down 
for earthlings. 


vss.8-9 Cwocpevor dé nAGVITES KEBarEac oé0 RVPGODE 
OLEV DT’ CAANKTOLOL KL GKOLEATOLOL YOPELAIG 

The regular circular movements of the planets are often compared to 
dances (xopeta) in classical literature, see e.g. Euripides El. 467, Plato 
Ti. 40c3f. with Proclus commentary In Tim. TI 145, 32, 1-7 and 149, 
24-28, Julian Or. XI [IV] (On King Helios) c. 9, 135a. For a book-length 
discussion of this image in Antiquity, see Miller 1986, esp. pp. 414 
482 on Proclus.*! Proclus explains these cosmic dances in accordance 
with his doctrine of the noeric fire of the sun: 

For that reason (the noeric light, RMB) too, Helios strikes them (the 

planets, RMB) with awe when he appears, and they all want to dance 


around him and be filled with that light, and it is for that reason that 
this world is beautiful and sunlike.32 


31 Miller should be used with care. His translation of the hymn to Helios is not a 
success. 
82 Theol. Plat. V1 12, p. 63, 7-10: Aw «at e€énanEev adtovds 0 “HAtog pavete, Kai 
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The reason that the planets want to be filled by that light is that 
‘everything in the cosmos receives its perfection and being’ (Theol. 
Plat. VI 12, p. 63, 14f.) from the light of the sun. Moreover, Helios 
creates all the encosmic light (0.c. 12, p. 63, 17-18), hence the planets 
are said to be girded with Helios’ ever blooming torches (Cmocpevor 
dé nAGVYTES KelWaréac Géo MPGOdG). 

The dances of the planets are said to be tireless (&K&patog). In 
Homer &kc&patog is an epithet for Helios, see Jl. 18, 239 and 484. For 
examples after Homer, see e.g. Homeric Hymn to Helios 7, Orphic Hymns 
8 (to Helios), 3, Vettius Valens p. 318, 18 ed. Pingree. The underlying 
idea is that the sun rises every day, and will never stop doing so (cf. 
Basil Contra Sabellianos P.G. 31, p. 613d f£.: "Ak&patog d€ tod NAtov h 
Kivyo1c, d1& TOTO Ka &AaVOTOG). In Greek literature this is never said 
of the planets. In this case the planets owe this quality to the sun. It is 
because they are girded with the ever blooming (ceWaArs) torches 
of the sun that they are indefatigable. 


vs. 10 Cwoydvovg néunovow énrxBoviors pob&pryyas 

The ‘life producing drops’ caused by the movements of the planets 
are raindrops, cf. for example Aratus I 889 (paOd&utyyesg vetoio). 
According to Ptolemy the planets influence the weather on earth. 
Some constellations of the sun and the planets are supposed to be 
especially responsible for rain. Ptolemy remarks that Saturn, Jupiter 
and Mars, in their oriental aspects only, are more productive of 
moisture from their heliacal rising to their first station.*% 

Saffrey 19844: 80 offers an alternative interpretation: all planets 
offer to the mortals their specific gifts (e.g. the moon natural growth, 
the sun sensations, Jupiter anger and so forth). The drops are these 
gifts. 


Tr. 11-12: Under the influence of the courses of your chariot, which return 
to their point of departure, / everything that is born has sprouted up 
according to the ordinance of the Seasons. 


vss. 11-12 naoa 8’ dg’ DpLETEpYOL TAAWVOOTOLOL StEpEtats 
‘Opdov Kate Beopdv &veBAcotNOE yevéOAn. 


NOVTEG TEpl Ekeivov yopevew eVéAovo1 Kal TANPOdGVaI TOD EwTOG, KALI O KOGLLOG ODTOG 
KOAOS Ka NALOELONGS. 

33 Ptolemy Tetr. I 8, for the fact that the planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars are 
meant and that this is about heliacal rising, see the notes by Robbins 1980: 45 
(Loeb edition). 
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The sun is the cause of all generation in the universe (naoa 
aveBAcotmoe yevéBAn). Since the processes of generation depend on 
the sun, they take place in accordance with its annual cycle (v@’ 
DUETEPTOL TAAIVVOOTOLOL SiMpEtats), i.e. they follow the seasons 
(‘Qpdeov kate Becudv). 

The sun is the cause of the generation of all sensible things, 
according to Plato R. 509b. Proclus often refers to this passage, see 
e.g. Theol. Plat. II 4, p. 32, 13ff.; VI 12, p. 62, 14-6. 

For the use of buetepog as an equivalent of od¢ in poets (but never 
in Attic), see L.-S.-J. s.v. buétepog II. Proclus may use it this way, see 
e.g. vs. 39 DLETEpatow Apwyaic. The ‘courses which return to their 
point of departure’ refer to the fact that the sun travels annually up 
and down between Cancer in the north and Capricorn in the south, 
the so-called ‘portals of the sun’ which the sun never trespasses. As 
Macrobius observes, this movement causes the seasons. When the sun 
reaches Cancer it subjects us to summer heat, for it is directly above 
us. When it reaches Capricorn it is furthest removed from us and 
produces winter.34 The adjective naAtvvootog appears only in late 
Greek. It is favourite with Nonnus who uses it often in reference to 
the cycles of the moon, see e.g. D. 25, 307: d&ka KvKAG TAAWVOOTOLO 
LeAnvys, same expression D. 38, 228; 41, 380. For Helios as the driver 
of the solar chariot, see commentary ad vs. 1 ypvorvie. 

The processes of generation under the influence of the annual 
cycle of the sun take place in accordance with the seasons (‘Qpaav 
Kata Becoudv) because the annual cycle of the sun constitutes the 
cycle of the seasons. See Proclus In Tim. III 55, 32f.: kat ) tOv @pav 
mepiodos G&noteAcitar Kat’ adtov (sc. the sun, RMB). This is the 
standard view, see e.g. Ptolemy Tetr. I 2 4: very ignorant men, even 
some dumb animals understand that the sun is responsible for such 
things as the annual variations of the seasons and the winds; Julian 
Or. XI [IV] (On King Helios) c. 27, 147d: Helios is the father of the 
Seasons because of the turns he makes, i.e. the solstices (tag tponac 
epyaCopevoc, Wonep lopev, natHp ‘Qpdv éotiv); Orphic Hymns 8 (to 
Helios), 5, 10; Nonnus D. 40, 373f. For the Horai as deities, see e.g. In 
RP. 11.16, 10, In Tim. 1 163, 15ff. 


34 On the portals of the sun, see, e.g., Porphyry Antro 28; Macrobius In Somnium 
Scipionis 2, 7, 6ff. 
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Tr. 13-14: The din of the elements clashing with each other / stopped once 
you appeared from your unspeakable begetter. 


vss. 13-14 otovyeiwv 6’ 6pvpayddc én’ GAANAOLOW tdvtov | radoato 
The sun establishes harmony between the colliding elements of 
which the universe consists because of the powers invested in him by 
the Demiurge. 

The elements (ototyeta) as such, because of their opposite 
qualities, do not go together well. Proclus describes them as if they 
are waging war against each other. He uses a Homeric vocabulary: in 
Homer opvpaydog is the din of fighting men, see e.g. Jl. 4, 449. The 
ending GAAnAotow idvtwv reflects an Homeric formula used in 
combat scenes: én’ GAANAoLow iovtes (always last words of a verse), 
see e.g. Jl. 3, 15; 5, 14, 5, 630. The Homeric colouring is perhaps 
intended to call into mind the fight between the river Xanthos and 
the god of Fire, Hephaistos in J. 21, 324-382. Proclus explains that 
water, being cold and humid, and fire, being hot and dry, contain the 
contrary principles which constitute the whole of the world of 
becoming. It is Aphrodite who, through the force of friendship 
(philia) brings them together in harmony, see Jn RP. I 95, 16-26. 

This interpretation of the confrontation between Xanthos and 
Hephaistos reflects Plato 77. 32b9-c4 and Proclus’ discussion of it (Jn 
Tim. II 53, 13-55, 2). According to Plato it is philia which keeps the 
four elements that constitute the cosmos together with an insoluble 
bond. Proclus returns to this notion of philia. It keeps together and 
contains the powers of the stoicheia in this cosmos. It may be 
considered a gift of Nature, the World Soul, Nous, or Noeric Being, 
but ultimately it derives from the unique Demiurge (for the inter- 
pretation of the ‘unspeakable begetter’ as the Demiurge, see below). 
This is the ‘fiery bond of love’ (Secpdov nvpiBpi8f ~pwtoc) of which 
the Chaldaean Oracles speak.*° Proclus quotes Fr. 39, according to 
which the Paternal Intellect has sown this bond into everything in 
order that the universe continues to exist for an infinite time, and it 
is ‘because of this love that the elements of this world continue their 
course’ (In Tim. II 54, 16: @ obv épwti péver KOoLOv Gtoweia Béovta). 
The Demiurge brings forth Aphrodite, the deity of love, so that 
‘beauty, order, harmony, and communion may shine on all encosmic 


35 Note that according to Neoplatonic interpretations this fire is of course not 
the stoicheion fire, but Noeric Fire, see vs. 1. 
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beings’ (In Tim. II 54, 21ff: thy yap “Agpoditny napnyayev o Snptovp- 
yoc, Iva KaAAOS émAGuRy Kal TAELW KOI GPLOVIAV KAI KOLVOVIAV THOL 
TOIG EYKOOULOIG). 

It is easy to see how Proclus can transpose this function of 
Aphrodite to Helios. The latter, like Aphrodite, is said to be the cause 
of beauty, harmony and order in the cosmos.*° In vss. 3-4 Helios is 
especially celebrated as the cause of universal harmony. Julian does 
indeed connect the two in his treatment of Helios. According to him, 
Aphrodite sustains the demiurgic activities of Helios. She gives philia 
and henosis, see Or. XI [IV] (To King Helios) c. 33, p. 150bc. 


vs. 14 @avévtoc Gn’ &ppntov yevetijpos 

Fauth 1995: 134, following Vogt, believes that the unspeakable 
begetter (Gppttov yevetijpoc) is the One. Their evidence is Theol. 
Plat. V1 12, p. 63, 4: adtog ag’ EAvtOD TApAyayOV KaL yevvnous (sc. 
Helios) .27 However, the subject there is not the One, but the 
Demiurge. In the foregoing lines, Proclus describes how, according 
to Plato Ti. 39b4, the light of the sun derives from the Demiurge (cf. 
my commentary to vs. 1 mvpdog voepot Baotded). Hence Helios 
appears (pavévtoc) from the Demiurge. 

The Demiurge is ‘unspeakable’ (&ppntosg), for as Plato Ti. 28c3f. 
observed, it is impossible to talk about him to all of mankind. Proclus 
In Tim. I 302, 25-303, 23 offers two interpretations of this remark 
Firstly, it may reflect the Pythagorean custom not to divulge doctrines 
about the gods. Secondly, it may refer to the fact that the soul cannot 
know the essence of the Demiurge by means of a name, a definition, 
or scientific reasoning, but by intellection (81& vornoews Lovns) only.38 
Therefore it is incapable of expressing whatever it has ‘seen’ in a 
mystical vision of the Demiurge by means of names and words. 
Proclus appears to favour the second interpretation as being ‘a far 
more august one.’°9 


36 See, e.g., Theol. Plat. VI c. 12, p. 61, 7-11 (Apollo-Helios destroys the disorder 
and installs harmony), p. 61, 20-24 (idem), p. 63, 9f. (Helios renders this world 
beautiful). 

37 Vogt in his citation of the text changes the participia into indicativi. 

38 Discursive knowledge goes with a discursive mode of expression, i.e. 
language. This discursive mode of expression, however, fails to express noeric 
knowledge properly: ‘For discourse, which takes place by means of composition, 
cannot present a uniform and simple nature’ (Jn Tim. I 303, 15f.). 

39 For a list of the principal interpretations of this passage in Antiquity, see 
Runia 1986: 111. 
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Tr. 15-17: For you the unshakeable choir of the Moirai has yielded. / Back 
again they wind the thread of compelling destiny, / when you wish it. For 
all around you dominate, all around you rule by force. 


vss. 15-17 coi 8’ bx Moipdav yopdc etkaBev KotVPeALKTOG 
coy dé LETAOTPHOHOLW GvayKaing Atvov ations, 
evdte BéAe1c: mepi yp Kpatéetc, tepi 8’ igi dvdooeic. 


The Moirai 

The Moirai (Motpée@v yopdc) are the three goddesses of Fate. Proclus 
In RP. II 245, 24-246, 4 gives a twofold explanation for the name 
‘Moirai’ (portions). On the one hand, they determine the portions of 
fortune for everyone (ueptGovoat), on the other they have divided 
among themselves their task in three portions (ueptocevar). Hesiod 
Th. 904-6 is the first to call the Moirai by name: Lachesis, Clotho, and 
Atropos (cf. Proclus Jn RP. II 207, 29ff. for a reference to this 
passage). They reappear under these names in Plato R. 617b7-621a2 
as part of the myth of Er. Proclus discusses this myth in great detail; 
for the part on the Moirai, see Jn RP. II 239, 19-347, 16. He repeats 
this discussion in Theol. Plat. VI 23, pp. 99, 22-109, 17. 

They determine the fortune of each individual by spinning a 
thread of fate (Atvov atons) of everyone’s life, an image which al- 
ready occurs in Od. 7, 196-8. This image recurs in Plato’s description 
of them and is discussed at length by Proclus in his commentary. 
According to Plato, the eight whorls of the spindle of Necessity which 
the Moirai use to spin these threads consists of eight concentric 
hemispheres. These are the celestial spheres. The three Moirai while 
spinning move these spheres (Plato R. 616b1-617d1). Plato thus links 
the belief that the Moirai determine our future with the ancient 
belief that our fortunes depend on the stars. Proclus, in his com- 
mentary on this passage, states explicitly that ‘it is clear that the 
Moirai steer everything in the cosmos by means of these revolutions, 
while distributing to everything — souls as well as animals and plants 
— what belongs to it and spinning for it its due share.’4° 

No one, not even a god, is able to interfere, hence the Moirai are 
unshakeable (GotvgéAiktoc) and the fate they determine is compell- 
ing (avayKaia). Proclus explains that Atropos is called thus because 


40 In RP. II 240, 19-22: GAN’ St pév at Moipat 61 TOV TepLOSwv TOVTOV TAVTH TH 
év TO KOOL® KatEvBdvVovOL, SHAoV, ExcotoIg GnonEptCovoal TO TPOOTKoV, Kal yoxats 
Kai Codorc Kai pvtoic, Kai émkAMBovoa. thy dgetrouévny Loipav. 
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she, as the third of the Moirai, takes care that the threads the Moirai 
have spun cannot be rewound (Jn RP. II 244, 23-24: "Atponov dé 
TPITHV CpEtTAoTPOGA Te KAWGVEVTA KnOTEAODOaV:). 


Helios more powerful than the Moira 

Helios is the exception to the rule. Under his influence the Moirai 
may indeed rewind (Gy dé HEtTXOTPMQHOLV) a thread of fate already 
spun, i.e. they may change someone’s fortune they had already 
determined. They yield (ox6 eixa8ev) to him. The idea that Helios is 
capable of influencing the Moirai is not restricted to Proclus. Fauth 
and Saffrey refer to instances in Greek magical papyri.*! Helios owes 
this special capacity to the fact that he, as the king of the cosmos, 
rules over the heavenly bodies and their movements on which our 
fortunes depend. In this way Helios can interfere with our destiny.*? 
See for a clear expression of this idea Macrobius Sat. 1, 17, 3: necesse 
est ut solem, qui moderatur nostra moderantes (sc. the heavenly bodies), 
omnium quae circa nos geruntur fateamur auctorem. His ascription of this 
theory to Plotinus (ut Plotino constat placuisse) seems to be based on a 
highly questionable interpretation of En. II 3 [52].43 Proclus takes the 
same line as is evident from vss. 48-50. Helios is asked to protect 
Proclus from whatever harmful threads of fate spun by the Moirai on 
their spindle of stars, see my commentary ad loc. 

Proclus discusses the question whether we can compel divine 
powers to change the future in De Providentia 10, 37-39. That 
discussion is instructive for a correct understanding of this hymn. 
Proclus observes that if the future cannot be changed, prayers and 
theurgy (10, 38, 1f.: tag ebyacg Kal Thy lepatikhy TPAyLatetav) would 
be pointless. In that case, it should not be allowed any more ‘to 


41 Fauth 1995: 139; Saffrey 1984: 81. 

42 Saffrey 19842: 80-81 explains Helios’ supremacy over the Moirai by pointing 
to the fact that both the Seasons and the Moirai are daughters of Zeus and Themis. 
If Helios rules over the Seasons (vs. 12), it is only natural that he should rule over 
the Moirai too. According to Fauth 1995: 130-131, Helios rules over the Moirai 
because he has the power to purify and elevate souls and make them thus escape 
punishments. This is certainly true; however, Helios’ domination over the Moirai is 
not just limited to his ability to make souls escape punishment, but includes e.g. 
also the power to save someone from physical death, see below. This cannot be 
explained in terms of purification. 

43 Although Plotinus acknowledges that the stars to some modest degree influ- 
ence our fortunes. However, he limits this role to a bare minimum and nowhere 
voices the theory about the sun Macrobius ascribes to him. Probably this misunder- 
standing is due to ‘a hasty perusal of the original texts typical of a Roman man of 
letters’ (formulation Gersh 1986: 509). 
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stretch out the hands upwards and to make supplications to those 
who can suspend the celestial influences’ (10, 38, 3f.: obd€ Gvatetvetv 
TOS XEipas odSE iketEiac yiveoBar SMoouEv MPd¢ tTodS KvacTéAAELV 
Svvaplevovs TH ODPaVIA Pedpata). Apollo, for example, would in vain 
give oracles about what people have to do in order to escape the 
penalties which the celestial cycles inflict on them (10, 38, 7f.: eas que 
a celestibus periodis appensas penas). These are the penalties inflicted 
upon us for our way of life, such as reincarnation. Proclus hastens to 
assure us that prayers and theurgy are really useful: a glimpse in 
Greek and non-Greek history books proves this (10, 38, 10ff.). It 
should be stressed that the power of theurgy to influence our fate is 
not just limited to the major issue of eschatological punishment. In 
the case of an illness for example, it is possible to block lethal evil 
powers by means of favourable powers that cause recovery by means 
of theurgy (i) tepatiKy), see 10, 39, 8-14. Compare the vague 11 
ovAodv spinned by the Moirai in vss. 48-9. 


The hymn to Helios as an attempt to influence the future 

The present hymn is an expression of Proclus’ belief that we can 
indeed influence our determined fate. It is a theurgical prayer, ex- 
plicitly presented as a supplication (vs. 36: ikeoinv noAvdaKpvov) in 
order to escape punishment (vs. 37f.: rowév 8’ and&vev8e pvAcooois 
npnvvov Bodv dupe Atknge, 1) mé&vta Sé5opxev, cf. also my commentary 
to vss. 27-32), but also to obtain more worldly goods like health (vs. 
42: ompatt 6’ apteninv te Kal GyAadSMpov dyeiny, for the salutary 
powers of the seira of the sun see vss. 21-3). 

The idea that Helios may interfere with the Moirai and suspend 
harmful celestial influences is to my mind pivotal to this hymn. The 
structure of the hymn underlines this. Vss. 15-17 close the first part of 
the aretology, which celebrates the cosmic rule of Helios. The verses 
that end the hymn recall the verses that close the first part of the 
aretology. In vs. 45 Proclus asks Helios for unshakeable bliss (GABov 
GotvgeAtktov). This may be contrasted with the choir of the Moirai 
which is only seemingly unshakeable. Helios is capable of altering 
their decisions, but no power can take away whatever the king of the 
cosmos has given. The phrase ‘if you please’ returns (vs. 46 et Ke 
QéA01¢). The reason why Helios can do such things is the same: 
because of his enormous power (vs. 47 Kpatephv yap Exelg Kat 
aneipitov GAKhv). Both these expressions might originate from the 
same (Chaldaean?) distich, see commentary to vs. 47. Finally, we note 
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that the imagery of the cosmic spindle of the Moirai returns (vss. 48- 
9). 


igi avdocetc 

A Homeric phrase, see especially //. 1, 38 and 452 said of Apollo, who 
is often identified with Helios (for this identification, see Intro- 
duction). Other occurrences in Homer: JI. 6, 478; Od. 11, 284; 17, 443. 


Tr. 18-20: From your chain the king of the song that obeys the divine, / 
Phoibos, sprung forth. Singing inspired songs to the accompaniment of the 
kithara, / he calms the great wave of deep-roaring becoming. 


vss. 18-19 ceipiic 8’ buetépns Baotreds BeoreWéoc otune | &&éBopev 
®oioc: 

The concept of seira (cepa, cord, chain, series) goes back to an 
allegorical interpretation of the golden seira in Homer JI. 8, 19. Zeus 
boasts that if he would let down a golden cord from the heavens, with 
all gods and goddesses pulling at the lower end and Zeus at the 
upper end, they would still be unable to drag Zeus down to the 
earth.“ 

The term indicates a group of entities which have the same cause 
to the effect that they share its distinctive property. The word is 
used in slightly different contexts. Proclus may speak of the unique 
seira (\1d, Ge1pc), which spans the whole of reality: all things share the 
property of one-ness (otherwise they would not exist) because they all 
depend on the One as the ultimate cause.*® 

On the other hand, he also speaks of different seirai (plural): 
groups of entities which depend on a cause and thus share in a 
quality that is characteristic of that particular group. In this sense 
Proclus speaks here of the series of Helios (cetpiic 8’ vpetépns). 
Helios as a leader-god is the cause of a whole series of products which 
share its distinctive characteristics.47 For Helios as the head of a 
series, see also De Sacrificio p. 148, 12-18. Cf also H. II 1f.: this hymn 
celebrates the series of Aphrodite and the source of the series itself, 


44 Fora complete survey of allegorical interpretations of this episode, see 
Lévéque 1959; for Proclus, see esp. pp. 61-75 ‘Appendice I: Les chaines divines 
chez Proclus.’ 

45 As defined by Proclus in El. § 97, p. 86, 8-26. 

46 See, e.g., El. § 119, p. 104, 16-30. 

47 See chapter IV § 4.4 for a discussion of leader-gods causing likeness among 
their products because of their distinctive property which they impart on them. 
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i.e. Aphrodite; H. VII 2: Athena springs forth from the summit of 
series of Zeus. 

A seira implicates hierarchy. The more a product shares in its 
cause, i.e. the higher it is positioned on the chain, the more perfect it 
is. If Phoibos springs from the chain of Helios, i.e. a chain of which 
Helios is the cause, Phoibos is inferior to Helios and therefore not 
Helios himself, as both Fauth and Saffrey have it.4* The Apollo of the 
last triad of the hyper-encosmic gods (the so-called elevating triad) is 
a likely candidate among the many different manifestations of Apollo 
(see chapter III § 2.2, Figure 1). This Apollo is not only inferior to 
Helios, but the minimal description of this god squares with the 
characteristics of Apollo as a musician in the hymn. See Theol. Plat. VI 
22, p. 98, 14-24 for the description of this triad, and esp. p. 98, 20-24 
for Apollo. 

Apollo is called ‘king of the song that is obedient to god’ (Baot- 
Leds VeoreWéog oiuns), ie. divinely inspired songs (OéoKeAa). For 
Proclus’ concept of inspired poetry, see chapter VI § 2.2. 


vss. 19-20 «Wd&py 8’ d26 Véoxeroa néATOV | edbvéCer Heya. KDE 
BapvercicBoro yevé8Ane 

Apollo plays on the kithara («\8&pa), the major string instrument of 
professional and public performance. For a description of the instru- 
ment, see A. D. Barker OCD 1996°: 1004. In the oracle in Porphyrius 
Vita Plotint 22, 15 and 63 Apollo plays the kithara too, cf. the 
commentary by L. Brisson and J.-M. Flamand on that passage in L. 
Brisson, J.-L. Cherlonneix et al. 1992: 572f. 

His harmonic music calms the noise of the great gulf of loud- 
roaring generation (ebvéCer péya KDA PapveActoBoro yevéOAns). 
The comparison of the world of becoming to a stormy sea is common 
in the hymns. Often it endangers the soul (see commentary to vs. 
30). In this case, however, it refers primarily to the turmoil of the 
world of becoming which Apollo brings to a rest by introducing 
harmony to it, not unlike the way Helios puts an end to the hostilities 
between the elements (vss. 13-4). For Apollo who causes cosmic 
harmony by means of his music, see esp. In Crat. § 174 p. 98, 10-18, § 
176 p. 101, 22-102, 9. It is a traditional element in hymns to the sun, 
see e.g. Mesomedes vss. 17-20 with commentary by Heitsch 1960: 147 


48 See Fauth 1995: 133, Saffrey 19844: 81-84. This is not to say that Helios may 
not be equated to Apollo at all. Saffrey quotes Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 58, 1ff. accord- 
ing to which Helios is indeed Apollo. 
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and Orphic Hymn 8 (to Helios) 9. The underlying Pythagorean 
motive is that of the cosmic harmony of the spheres. From Eratos- 
thenes onwards, the planetary scale is brought in connection with a 
divine lyre which causes cosmic music. As a result, music made on a 
lyre was supposed to make the ascent of the soul to the stars possible, 
see West 1983: 29-33. 


Tr. 21-23: From your evil-averting band that imparts pleasant gifts 
Paiéon / sprouted, and he imposed his health / by filling the wide cosmos 
with harmony wholly devoid of harm. 


vss. 21-3 off¢ 6’ rd LEtdryodmpoc GAeEiKcKov Braceing 

Tlaimov BAcotnoev, env 0’ énétaooev vyeinv, 

TANGAG APLOVINS TAaVATHLOVOS EdPEa KOOLOV. 
Paiéon (Ilaimov) is the epic form of the name Paian, the physician of 
the gods, see e.g. Homer Ji. 5, 401f., Hesiod Fr. 307, 2. He is 
associated and sometimes equated with Apollo and Helios, see e.g. 
Macrobius Sat. 1, 17, 13-21, Orphic Hymn (to Helios) 8, 12, Nonnus D. 
40, 407. Proclus seems to do so in the above mentioned passage from 
In Crat. (see commentary vss. 19-20) when he makes medicine one of 
the provinces of Apollo to whom he attributes paionic (i.e. healing) 
activities (In Crat. § 176, p. 100, 15). In this hymn, Paiéon is pre- 
sented as another deity that originates from the series of Helios (vs. 
21 ofjc 8’ dnd Oiaceing). The mild gifts (wetA1yddmpoc) of the gods of 
this group are enumerated in this hymn. The epithet dAeGixaxog, re- 
peated in vs. 39, may reflect contemporary cultic practice in Athens, 
for according to Proclus’ older contemporary*? Macrobius Sat. 1, 17, 
15 the Athenians call Apollo who diverts illnesses by this name. 

Just as Helios and Apollo, Paiéon causes harmony in the cosmos. 
Sickness, according to Plato Ti. 8le6ff., is caused by a disturbance of 
the mixture of the four elements of which a body consists, cf. Proclus 
In Tim. II 62, 32-63, 4. Health (vyeta), on the contrary, consists in the 
harmonious ordering of them (Jn Crat. § 174 p. 99, 8-11). The 
Demiurge made the world so that it would not be subject to sickness 
and ageing (Plato 77. 33a2). It is Paiéon’s task to guarantee the 
health of the cosmos, i.e. to maintain its harmony, see Proclus In Tim. 
II 63, 9-11, cf. In Crat. § 174 p. 99, 18-21. See for the same idea Julian 


49 For the two possible dates of Macrobius’ birth (either somewhere between 
350-360 or between 385-90), see Guittard 1997: x-xi cf. Flamant 1977: 96-126. The 
Saturnalia must be dated roughly after 408-410, see Flamant 1977: 87. 
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Or. XI [IV] (To King Helios) 39, 153b, who calls Asclepius the Saviour 
of the Universe; cf. Orphic Hymn 11 (To Pan) 6 for Pan as the cause of 
cosmic harmony. As Syrianus Jn Metaph. 25, 6-26, 5 explains, the same 
deity that guarantees the cosmic health is also the cause of the health 
in our mortal bodies. Proclus thus prays to Helios and his series to 
grant him health (vs. 42). 


Tr. 24-26: People honour you in hymns as the famous father of Dionysus. 
/ And again some praise you in songs as Euios Attis in the extreme / 
depths of matter, whereas others praise you as pretty Adonis. 


vs. 24 o& KAvTOV DuVEtovGL ALMWVvdG0LO TOKHG: 

According to standard Greek theology, Zeus is the father of Dionysus, 
see H. VII 11-15, esp. vs. 13 with commentary. It has been suggested 
(e.g. by Saffrey 1994: 21) that Proclus refers to people who identify 
Helios with Zeus (e.g. Julian On King Helios Or. XI [IV] 31, 149bc) 
and who can therefore conclude that Helios is worshipped as the 
father of Dionysus (Julian o0.c. 38, 152d: [Helios] Atovdoov pev matiyp 
vpvovpevosg. Damascius In Phd. 1 § 14 probably reproduces Proclus’ 
opinion when he refers to a triad consisting of Helios-Apollo- 
Dionysus. This makes Helios the cause, and hence the father of Dio- 
nysus. The suggestion that Proclus indeed assumed the existence of 
this triad is supported by the evidence from this hymn: Helios, Apollo 
and Dionysus appear in this order, while Helios is superior to the 
other two.°? 

Dionysus is a deity comparable to Attis and Adonis, both men- 
tioned in the following two verses and in the same grammatical 
sentence. The three of them die but are then reborn again. Proclus 
sees in these stories examples of a symbolikos mythos about the descent 
and ascent of the soul. For his interpretation of the myth of Dionysus, 
see commentary to H. VII 11-15. 

The Athenian Neoplatonists had a special relationship with 
Dionysus. Proclus lived in the house that had once belonged to his 
predecessor, Plutarch of Athens. This house was situated close to the 
temples of Asclepius and the temple of Dionysus near the theatre. As 
Castrén 1989: 46f. observes, this is not a mere coincidence. Plutarch’s 
great-grandfather, or grandfather, had been a priest of Dionysus and 
Asclepius, whereas his son, the hierophant Nestorius, was perhaps 


50 This triad is discussed by Opsomer, forthcoming. 
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also a priest of Asclepius and Dionysus. Marinus Vita Procli § 29 
considers the fact that the house was so close to these temples as one 
of the good fortunes of Proclus. The latter composed an epigram in 
honour of a statue or a painting of Dionysus in the house of someone 
called Reginos.*! 


vs. 25 bAnc 8’ ad vectorc evi BévOeow evdiov “Atty 

Attis is the lover of the Great Mother, Cybele. This relationship is 
disturbed because of Attis’ adultery with a nymph. Subsequently he is 
struck by madness, castrates himself and dies. In some versions he is 
brought back to life by Cybele. According to other versions, the 
blood that he spills at this occasion causes a violet to grow. This story 
is generally supposed to refer to the annual cycle of growing and 
perishing in nature, both in Antiquity and modern times. Cybele 
represents Mother Earth from whom year after year the vegetation 
springs up again. Attis represents the vegetation which dies, but never 
completely, since it will return the following year.5? 

The myth of Attis fascinated the later Neoplatonists. According to 
Marinus Vita Procli § 33, Proclus wrote a now lost book on the Great 
Mother and Attis in which he expounded the myth in a philosophical 
way. Two other Neoplatonist interpretations by Macrobius and Julian 
diverge considerably from each other.*? 

Macrobius Sat. I 21, 7-10 follows the current interpretation of the 
myth as outlined above. The myth of Attis is essentially the same as 
that of Adonis, for which see commentary to vs. 26. Attis is the sun, 
which gives us less warmth and heat during the winter, a time of 
death, but regenerates everything when it returns in springtime. 

Julian’s interpretation of the story in his treatise on the Great 
Mother (Or. VIII [V]) is far more subtle.54 In his opinion, the myth is 
about demiurgic processes and the salvation of the soul. The Great 
Mother is the source of all demiurgic gods; she herself has no affair 
with the material world (6, 166cd), a situation not unlike Plato’s 
Demiurge. Attis, her lover, proceeds from the third Demiurge, i.e. 


51 For this epigram, see Saffrey 1994: 83-85, and Gelzer 1966: 13-36. 

52 This is just one version of the story. On Attis and Cybele, see M.J. Verma- 
seren, Cybele and Attis. The Myth and the Cult, London 1973. 

53 See Bouffartigue 1992: 374-375 for the fact that Macrobius’ and Julian’s 
interpretation differ importantly due to the fact that Macrobius follows Porphyry 
and his type of exegesis, whereas Julian adheres to Iamblichus’ approach. He 
denies having read Porphyry’s interpretation (3, 161c). 

54 Saloustios IV 7-11 gives very much the same, be it concise, account as Julian. 
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Helios (8, 168a). He leaves her and the intelligible world in order to 
commit adultery with a nymph and descends into the cave of the 
nymphs, i.e. the material realm (5, 165cd). However, the demiurgic 
process cannot be allowed to go on infinitely. Attis is therefore 
stopped by Helios and his Lion. The castration symbolizes the fact 
that the demiurgic process is brought to an end (7, 167bd). After- 
wards he is reconciled with Cybele, i.e. he ascends again to the intel- 
ligible realm. Julian observes that the rites in connection with the 
mysteries of Cybele and Attis are celebrated at the time of the spring 
equinox. At that moment day and night are equal in length. What- 
ever is equal is limited, hence this is an excellent day to celebrate the 
fact that the demiurgic process comes to an end and does not 
proceed into infinity (9, 168cd). 

Julian connects the myth and accompanying rites of Attis to the 
Chaldaean doctrine of the salvation of the soul. Like Attis, the soul is 
a semi-divine being who descends into the world of becoming. 
According to Chaldaean doctrines, the sun elevates the souls of the 
initiated to the intelligible realm in a secret ritual. Julian judges the 
time of the spring equinox as the best time of the year for such 
rituals, like the mysteries of Attis and Cybele. This is evident from the 
fact that the sun at that time pulls the vegetation out of the earth. In 
the same manner he may pull our souls upwards (12, 171d-173a). 

Julian’s interpretation may well be illustrative for Proclus’ inter- 
pretation of the myth. Although Julian claims that he wrote the 
treatise in one night without previous study (19, 178d-179a), Bouffar- 
tigue 1992: 375-379 shows that his interpretations depends on an 
explanation of the myth as offered by the priesthood of the Magna 
Mater and that he is inspired by Iamblichian philosophy. Proclus 
would certainly have taken notice of the interpretation of the priest- 
hood and his work is imbued with influences from Iamblichus. The 
words Ang vectoig evi BévOeow indicate a kinship between Julian’s 
and Proclus’ interpretation.°> Julian stresses that Attis, the demiurgic 
emanation of the sun, descends as deep as possible into the realm of 
matter: see e.g. 3, 161c: Gypt tig E€oxatns VANS; 7, 167b: GxpPL TOV 
oYAtOV THs VANS. Proclus hints at a similar idea here.56 Note also the 


55 The formulation UAng BévOeow is Homeric, see Od. 17, 316. Note however 
that in Homer “Ay refers to a forest, not matter. 

56 Saffrey 1984: 84 too refers in connection with this verse to the fact that Attis 
descends to the bottom of the material realm. However, he interprets this as Helios 
on his nocturnal voyage through Hades. 
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fact that both Julian (e.g. 12, 172d tov éntéxtiwa Bedv dveeyov 6V 
AvdTOD Ta woxas) and Proclus (vs. 34 ywoy@v dvaywyed) stress the 
function of the sun as elevator of souls. 

The adjective evtoc refers to the cries of joy during the celebration 
of the rites. It is especially associated with Dionysus, cf. Proclus’ 
epigram on the statue or painting of Dionysus vs. 1 evaotiv Avovucov 
with the commentary by Gelzer 1966: 16 for numerous parallels in 
the Orphic hymns. 


vs. 26 GAAo1 8’ GBpov “Advi éexeveEnuncav coldaic. 

Adonis is a beautiful youth (hence @Bpoc, a standard epithet for 
Adonis, see e.g. Bion Epitaphius 79; Nonnus D. 6, 365) and a lover of 
Aphrodite. According to the most popular version of the myth, he is 
killed by a boar while hunting. Aphrodite claims him back from the 
goddess of the Underworld, Persephone. She in her turn, however, 
has also fallen in love with Adonis. In the end they agree to share 
him. For half of the year, Adonis stays with Persephone in the realm 
of the death, the other half he dwells in the world of the living with 
Aphrodite, see e.g. Macrobius Sat. 1, 21, 1-6. In Antiquity the myth 
was generally taken to refer to the annual cycle of the vegetation that 
dies but then shoots up again (cf. vs. 25 the case of Attis). Festivals 
commemorating the death of Adonis were annually celebrated, see 
e.g. the description by Theocritus Jd. XV of such a festival in 
Alexandria. During this festival an ‘Adonis’ was sung (Theocritus XV 
96 tov “Adwviv wetdetv) in front of a tapestry representing the dead 
Adonis, probably at different moments by various competing 
singers.°? Theocritus himself continues with the text of such a song 
(XV 100-144), of which Bion’s Epitaphius Adonidos is another 
example. Perhaps Proclus refers here to such songs (wovatc). One 
may also think of the Orphic Hymn 56 on Adonis which was sung 
during initiation rites (vs. 12). 

Proclus, who has little to say about Adonis, interprets him as a 
creative force that constantly renews what perishes. He is the third of 
the Demiurgical triad of Zeus, Dionysus, and Adonis. Zeus is the 
Demiurge who creates the cosmos, Dionysus is the Demiurge who 
separates the parts of the whole, and finally Adonis, who ‘makes anew 
what is born and perishes,’ see Jn RP. II 8, 15-23, cf. In Tim. I 446, 1- 
11. 


57 See Gow vol. II 1950: 291f. commentary to Id. XV vs. 96. 
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Proclus nowhere identifies Adonis with Helios. Macrobius Sat. 1, 
21, 2-4, who does, gives the following interpretation of the myth: the 
boar that kills Adonis is a symbol of the winter.°* The winter ‘wounds’ 
the sun, which thus gives less warmth and light to us, and in this way 
causes the death of living beings. For the half of the year that the sun 
traverses the six lower signs of the zodiac Adonis is temporally dead. 
He is with Proserpina/Persephone. At that time of the year, Venus/ 
Aphrodite mourns for Adonis: the days are shorter. When the sun 
traverses the six higher signs of the zodiac, he is with Venus: the days 
are longer and there is more light. 

Proclus probably adheres to a more lofty interpretation of this 
myth. Adonis, like Dionysus and Attis, dies but is then brought back 
to life again. In the case of the latter, this is interpreted as the fall 
into the realm of matter and return of the soul. It seems likely that 
the same goes for Adonis. 


Tr. 27-32: The threat of your swift whip holds fears / for the wild-tempered 
daemons, noxious to men, / who prepare evil for our miserable souls, in 
order that forever, in the gulf of heavy-resounding life, / they suffer once 
they have fallen under the yoke of the body / with the result that they forget 
the bright-shining court of the lofty Father. 


vss. 27-29 Semaivovor 6é ceio Bofic ucotiyos Greta 

dcaipoves &vOpanov SnAnLovec, &ypd8vpL01, 

WoAIs NUEtEpais SvEPAIs KAKK TOPGDVOVTES 
Daemons (datpoves) are divine beings of a low status: they are close 
to the beings in the material realm (Decem Dub. 15, 8). There are 
daemons that help the soul to ascend, but also daemons who retain 
impure souls in the realm of matter. The latter are the daemons 
referred to here. Elsewhere, Proclus stresses that there are no bad 
daemons.°? Impure souls cannot be allowed to touch the pure 
without disturbing the order of things (Mal. Subsist. 17). Proclus aptly 
compares this to a classroom situation: instructors whose task it 
is to remedy the faults of their pupils by punishing them cannot 


58 Note that in classical and Hellenistic times, Adonis represents the plants that 
come up in springtime, but die because of the heath of the summer. 

59 This is a remarkable view, for both the Chaldaeans (on which see Lewy 1978?: 
235-240) and most of the Neoplatonists, including Porphyry (see e.g. De Abs. II 38), 
and Iamblichus (see e.g. Myst. IV 7) were convinced that there are evil daemons. 
This dissident view is a direct result of his analysis of the nature of evil, the cause of 
which he locates on the level of the human soul. 
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allow those whose work is deficient to have better places than they 
actually deserve (Mal. Subsist. 17, 13-5). When they are called here 
‘noxious for men’ (&vOpanwv SnAjwoves), ‘ferocious’ (&yp168vu01) 
and imagined as ‘preparing evil for our souls’ (Kakd& mopovvovtes), 
they are so from the point of view of the individual soul, not from the 
cosmic perspective. 

At this point a personal and emotional element enters into the 
hymn. Vs. 28 underlines how horrible these daemons are with two 
adjectives, whereas in the following verse it are our (HMEtEpats) souls 
that are threatened by the daemons, including Proclus’ own. From 
now on, the hymn centres around his fears and wishes. 

According to the Chaldaean Oracles, the sun can purify the soul 
from its faults. The souls may thus escape the punishment they 
deserved and, having become pure, ascend to the pure metaphysical 
realm (cf. vss. 15-7 with my commentary). Here, Helios is imagined as 
chasing the punishing daemons away with the whip (uéot1&) that he 
normally uses to drive his solar chariot, cf. Orphic Hymn 8 (to Helios) 
19: (Helios) ucotiyi Aryvpi{t tetpcopov Gpya S1aKav. 


vss. 30-31 dgp’ aiei Kate Aaitha Bapvopapcyov B1dto10 

OOUATOS OTAEDMOL DINO CvyOdeoLG TEGODOML 
The emendation of na8odoai (archetype) into nesodoa by Wilamo- 
witz 1907: 275 n. 2 has been convincingly defended by Vogt 1957?: 
356-7. 

The ‘gulf of heavy-sounding life’ (Aattua Bapvopapm&you Bi6tot0) 
is the material world, cf. vs. 20 uéya Kduc Bapv@AocioBoro yevébAne. 
Water is an image for the material realm in the Platonic tradition at 
least from Numenius Fr. 30 (ed. Des Places) onwards. Often this is 
the water of a stormy, loudly roaring sea which may drown one, i.e. 
the world of matter may completely swallow the descended soul so 
that he may never again ascend to the metaphysical realm. One of 
the best known examples of this image is the oracle about Plotinus in 
Porphyry Vita Plotini 22, where the life in a body is called a ‘bitter 
wave’ (22, 31 nixpdv kbua) consisting of the ‘loudly sounding noise 
of the life in a body’ (22, 25 peBéwv noAveAocicBoro Kvdomord, cf. H. 1 
20 evvéer péya, Kdua Papv@AcioBoro yevéOAnc). The loud noise of 
the material world stands in contrast to the harmony in the upper 
world. For a discussion of this image, see Brisson and Flamand in 
Brisson, Cherlonneix ef al. 1992: 579 who cite numerous examples 
and pay special attention to Proclus’ hymns. 
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Often this image of a wave is linked to an allegorical interpretation 
of the Odyssey which was popular with the Neoplatonists. In this 
interpretation the shipwrecked Odysseus stands for the soul in the 
material world, trying to reach home, i.e. the metaphysical realm. In 
the oracle in Porphyry’s Vita Plotini for example there are numerous 
allusions to the Odyssey.®° In this hymn there are no such allusions, 
but see for example H. VI 10-12 with my commentary. 

Contrary to the imagery of water and waves, that of the Cuyédeopov 
(literally yoke-band here pars pro toto for yoke) is not common nor 
specifically Neoplatonic. According to Lampe it is used metaphori- 
cally for the bond of sin broken by Christ, see e.g. Paul Silentarius 
Soph. P.G. 86.2155a). Although the pagan Neoplatonists lack the 
Christian notion of sin, it is used in a comparable sense here. The 
souls fall victim to the daemons because they have erred, i.e. turned 
themselves away from the intelligible and merged themselves into the 
world of matter. Only Helios may break their bonds by purifying 
them from their pollution. 


vs. 32 AdBowto 

The optative (A&Bowto0) after the conjunctive (6tAebwou) in a final 
clause indicates that the former action is the intended or potential 
result of the latter, see Kihner-Gerth 1904° II, 2 § 533.6 p. 387: the 
daemons prepare evil for the souls in order that they may imprison 
them in the realm of matter with the result that the souls completely 
forget their celestial origin. 

According to Plato, the soul forgets about the metaphysical realm 
when it descends into the realm of matter, see e.g. Phaedrus 250alff.; 
Phaedo 72e3ff.; R. 621a. Proclus stresses that all souls suffer forget- 
fulness when they descend into the realm of matter (see e.g. Mal. 
Subsist. 21, 15-18). This forgetfulness carries us away from the divine 
in the stream of matter (cf. vs. 30 Aaitua): (The Father opens the way 
of fire for us) ph tarewov &é« AnOnc pedvowpev yeduc (Chal. Phil. Fr. 2, 
p- 208, 4-5). Salvation on the other hand consists in the recollection 
of the divine world, here referred to as the ‘court of the Father.’ It 
enables the soul to return to its place of origin away from the realm 
of matter, see e.g. H. III 3-9 with commentary. 


60 See the commentary on the oracle by L. Brisson and J.-M. Flamand in L. 
Brisson, J.-L. Cherlonneix et al. 1992: 578ff. 
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vs. 32. matpoc ... abdATic 

In my interpretation the father (nxatip) is the Demiurge, the Father 
of the universe (see chapter III § 4.2). Helios, who himself originates 
from him, is supposed to elevate all things to him, see Theol. Plat. V1 
12, p. 57, 12-19, cf. the invocation of Helios as anagogeus of souls in vs. 
34 with my commentary. 

The court (avAn) of a god is a Chaldaean expression which 
probably takes it origin from Homer Od. 4, 74 Zivoc avAn.®! Proclus 
comments on this expression Chal. Phil. Fr. 1 p. 206, 3-6: ‘The courts 
and dwellings of the divine beings are the eternal orders. The ‘court 
open to all’ of the Father is the paternal order that receives and 
contains all souls which have been elevated.’®2 Here order (taxis) 
should be understood as the divine, transcendent world as opposed 
to the material realm. For an example of a court other than that of 
the Father, see H. II 6 (the court of Aphrodite). That the court of the 
Father is indeed that of the Demiurge is indicated somewhat below: 
the ascending soul offers to the Father the synthémata which the latter 
had sown in the soul ‘on occasion of the first appearance of its being’ 
(€v TH TpOtH Tapdd@ Tis Odotac).°3 This is the first birth (Ti. 41e3 
yéveotsg mp@tn) of the souls when they are created by the Demiurge. 
On that occasion the Demiurge sows two types of synthémata in the 
soul, see chapter V § 2.1 especially T. 5.1. The ‘court of the Father’, 
then, is the same place as the paternal harbour referred to in H. VI 
12 and VII 32.* In H. VI 36 the dwellings (9e0) of Athena’s Father, 
i.e. Zeus, the Demiurge — another reference to the paternal harbour 
(see commentary ad loc.), — are an equivalent of the paternal abdAn. 
See also In Crat. § 94, pp. 46, 24-47, 7: at the occasion of the creation 
of souls they ‘go down from the court of Zeus to the world of 
becoming’ (xioo yap yoxn veoteAns Ek Tig TOD Atog AdATc Eig th 
YEVEOLW KGTELOLV). 


Tr. 33-35: But, you the best of gods, crowned with fire, blest daemon, / 
image of the all-creating god, uplifter of souls, hearken ... 


61 Lewy 19782: 33 n.92. 

6 AdAGL tov Betwv Kal oiKioets ai dtSi01 téEeIg. Kal } "navSextixh adr" tod 
Tlatpdg h natpikh téE1g éottv, } micas dDrodexouévy Kai ovvéxovoa tig avaxIeicas 
oye: 

63 Chal. Phil. Fr. 1, p- 206, 19-23. 

64 On the important notion of the paternal harbour in Proclus’ theory of ascent 
of the soul, see chapter II § 4.3. 
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vs. 33 GAAG, BeOv_piote, rupioTtegés, SABie Saipov 

The transition from the aretology to the prayers proper is indicated 
by GAAG. It marks the transition from the arguments for an action 
(you, Helios, have the power to help me) to the statement of the 
action requested (therefore do so!).® The vocative serves to reinvoke 
the deity at this critical point in the hymn. This use is well attested in 
Greek hymns, see e.g. Homeric Hymn 8 (to Ares) 15; 20 (to Hephais- 
tos) 8, and frequent in Proclus’ own hymns, H. II 14; III 10; IV 13; V, 
12. 

As has been commemorated in the first half of the hymn, Helios 
holds absolute power over the the universe and its inhabitants, 
including the divine beings in it like the planets and the Moirai. 
Hence he is now called the best of these gods in the universe (Oe@v 
@piote), not, of course, of all gods in general for he is just an image 
of a superior god who produces everything (vs. 34). Moreover all 
deities discussed in the first five books of the Theologia Platonica are 
superior to the leader-gods of the sixth book including Helios. 
Surprisingly, the same verse also calls Helios a blessed daemon (6Afte 
daipov). Proclus In Alc. 70, 11ff. criticizes those who, like Amelius, 
downgrade the planets from theoi to daemones. The planets are gods 
because they rule the universe, commanding the daemons and 
angels. Probably Proclus is just using variatio here while imitating epic 
Greek and we should not read too much into it. For gods being 
called daemones in epic Greek, see for example JI. 1, 222 where the 
Olympian gods are called daemones. Cf. Orphic Hymn 34 which calls 
Apollo — who in the hymn is equated to the sun — both a gwogdpe 
Scipov (vs. 5) and a Qedc (vs. 25). 

The poetic mupiotegés is attested only here and twice in Nonnus 
(D. 2, 549; 8, 289). It is the noeric fire of vs. 1 which grants Helios his 
superiority in the cosmos and thus his power to help Proclus. 


vs. 34 eikov nayyevétao Be0d, woxOv &vaywyed 

The invocation of Helios as an ezkon of the all-creating god is a 
reference to Plato’s famous simile of the sun (R. 507alff.). Plato calls 
the sun an image (R. 509a9 tiv eikova) of the Good. Just as the sun is 
the cause of the coming to be, growth and nurture of all sensible 
things, the Idea of the Good is the cause of the being of all intel- 
ligible things (R. 509b).® Proclus stresses that the Good is the unique 


65 For this use of GAA, see Denniston 1954?: 13-16; Race 1982: 12 n. 26. 
66 For Proclus’ interpretation of this simile, see Theol. Plat. II 7, pp. 43, 13-51, 19 
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first principle of all things, both intelligible and sensible, to which 
they all reach out (Theol. Plat. II 7, p. 45, 22-24). For a celebration of 
the Good or the One as the cause of all things, from the highest gods 
down to the material realm in a sort of hymn (otov buvjnompev), see 
Theol. Plat. 1 11, p. 65, 5-15. Cf. Julian Or. XI [IV] (To King Helios) 5, 
132d-133a: Helios is né&svta Spoiov to Plato’s Good or the One. 

An dvaymyevs is usually employed as a designation of a strap 
holding a shield or a sandal. In the Chaldaean Oracles the word is 
employed with a new meaning, that of the raiser of souls to a higher, 
metaphysical, level (Lewy 19782: 458). According to Proclus, Helios 
raises the souls to the Demiurgic Nous, i.e. the court of the Father 
(vs. 32) or paternal harbour (see e.g. Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 61, 1420 
and p. 64, 22-6). Although Proclus assigns an elevating function to 
other gods too,®” Helios holds a special place as the elevating deity 
due to his pivotal role in the theurgical rites in which the soul is 
separated from the body and transported upwards through the rays 
of the sun. No account of this rite has come down to us, although 
different Neoplatonist authors hint at it, including Iamblichus, 
Julian, Syrianus, and Proclus. The evidence has been collected and 
discussed by Lewy 19782: 184-200, cf. also Shaw 1995: 216-228. 

The invocation of Helios as an eikon of the Good and Helios as the 
raiser of souls to the Demiurge in one verse reflects Proclus’ theory of 
the noeric light of the sun based on 77. 39b (for which see comment- 
ary to vs. 1 nvpog voepod Baotred). Proclus Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 63, 11- 
64, 2 connects the texts from Ti. and R. with each other. It is this 
special light that renders Helios superior to everything in the cosmos. 
On the one hand, he is the Demiurge of everything that has come 
into being. On the other, it is because of this light that both souls and 
superior beings can partake in the journey of elevation (p. 63, 27 thc 
&vayWyOD Topetas). For this reason, Plato calls the sun in the simile in 
the Republic the offspring of the Good. For the same combination of 
Ti. 39b and the simile of the sun from the Republic, see In Tim. III 80, 
31-83, 17: the sun, because of his special light ‘leads the souls 
through its pure light and imbues them with a pure elevating power 
(&xpavtov ddvamw avaywyov).’ 


and In RP. I 276, 23-281, 7. 
67 Take e.g. the hymns to members of the triad of the elevating gods of the 
hyper-encosmic triad on which see chapter III § 5. 
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Tr. 35-38: ...and always purify me of every fault; / receive my tearful 
supplication, pull me out of baneful / defilement and keep me far from the 
punishing deities / while mollifying the swift eye of Justice that sees all. 


vss. 35-8 KéKAvO1 kat we KKONpov Gwaptddoc aiév dncons: 

déyvv0 8’ ikeoinv TOAvVSaKpvov, &K 5é Le ADYPOV 

pveo KnAidov, owév 8’ dndvev8e ovAccooig 

rpnidvev Boov dupa. Aikne, 1 mévto. Sédopkev. 
The fear of (the divine beings that administer) punishment (TIlowat) 
is a recurrent theme in Proclus’ hymns, see especially H. IV 10-12 and 
H. VI 40-3. Note especially the pathetic element in the descriptions, 
like ixeotnv noAvdaxKpvov ad loc. This at least suggests that these are 
expressions of genuinely felt sentiments, not unlike the fear of hell 
and damnation that besieged medieval philosophers. It is here that 
we touch upon the ultimate goal of the Neoplatonic enterprise: the 
salvation of the soul from the cycle of rebirth inflicted upon it as a 
punishment for not living in accordance with nous but in accordance 
with the body instead. 

Proclus’ theory of divine justice and punishment takes much of its 
inspiration from Plato Ti. 41d4-42e8. The Demiurge reveals the laws 
of Fate (Ti. 412f. vopuovg todgs eiwappévovc) to the souls at the mo- 
ment of their first descent into the realm of matter. The incarnated 
soul is exposed to the influences of the body, notably the violent 
impressions of sensation, desire, and, thirdly, fear, anger and such- 
like affections. To live in accordance with justice (Stk) is to master 
these influences of the body, whereas the soul that is dominated by 
them leads a life contrary to justice. The just soul will be awarded a 
blessed existence and return to its native star, for which see H. III 6-7 
with commentary, whereas the unjust soul will be subjected to a series 
of rebirths, cf. H. IV 12 now? t1¢ Kpvdeooa Biov deopoiot medjon (sc. 
my soul); H. VII 37-42. 

For Proclus’ discussion of these laws of Fate, see In Tim. III 271, 28- 
303, 32. He stresses that there is but one way of salvation for the soul 
out of the circle of generation: running up back to the noeric form of 
soul, i.e. living in accordance with Nous, while fleeing everything that 
has become attached to us because of generation (Jn Tim. III 296, 7- 
298, 2). The philosophical life may help to free one of the body, but 
‘the greatest contribution in my view is made by the telestic life, 
which takes away through the divine fire all defilement caused by 
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generation, as the oracles teach’ (In Tim. HI 300 16-19 10 8€ péytotov 
Kate ye Thy eur SdEav fh teAcotiKh ovpPs&AAEetar, Sua Tod Oeiov nvpdc¢ 
KoaviCovoa THs EK THs YevVeoeMs Andous KNATOac, ws TH AOyLO.). Here 
we touch on the special role assigned to Helios in the theurgical 
ceremonies of the elevation of the soul (see commentary to vs. 34), 
for the ‘divine fire’ is nothing else than the noeric, elevating, fire of 
Helios.®® Note that the word designating the defilement caused by 
the life in the body («KnAtdac) returns in vs. 37. The term «nAtg is one 
habitually used in the Platonic tradition to designate all that is 
material, see Lewy 19787: 260 n.7 for examples. For the same idea, 
see Julian Or. XI [IV] (To King Helios) c. 10, 136 a-b: Helios frees the 
souls from the world of becoming and does not tie them again to a 
body in order to punish them but elevates them to the intelligible 
world.® Julian ends his hymn on King Helios with a prayer that after 
this life he may forever stay with Helios (instead of having to enter 
into another body) or, if he is asking too much, that he may dwell 
with him for the longest possible time (0.c. 44, 158bc). 

Dike (Ai«xn) is for Proclus cosmic justice which guarantees the 
divine law in all its aspects throughout the cosmos. This includes 
punishment of the souls who forget the laws of Fate and preferred a 
worse life over a better, i.e. chose to let their passions rule them 
instead of mastering them (Jn Tim. III 290, 2-10). One cannot escape 
Justice for it has an eye that sees all (Oodv dupa Aiknys, i mévto 
déedopKev). The all-seeing eye of Justice is a recurrent theme in Greek 
literature, at least from Sophocles onwards, see the commentary by 
Pearson 1917 (vol. I p. 11£.) to Fr. 12 for parallels to which may be 
added Orphic Hymn 62 (to Dikd, 1: “Oppo Aikng péAr@ navdepKéos, 
GyAaoLopgov, cf. Orphic Hymn 69 (to the Erinyes), 15. Given the fact 
that Justice sees whatever fault we commit, we cannot hope to escape 
punishment, unless we are cleansed by Helios of our sins who in this 
way mollifies (tpndvev) Justice. For the idea that an avenging deity 
sees all the faults we commit from whom we may only be saved by 
divine intervention, see also H. VII 16-7 with commentary. 

For aiév, see commentary to vs. 39 below. 


68 For the interpretation of this fire as that of the sun, see Lewy 19787: 198-99. 

69 (Helios) 6¢ &roAvber navtEerds Ths yevécews Tas Worcs, OdYi 5E ADDEtous adThs 
COLAGW ETEPOIG TPOGNAOL KOAGCOV KA TPATTOLEVOS BiKasG, GAAG TOpEevov &v@ Kat 
CVATELVOV TUS WOYKG ETL TOV VOTTOV KGOLOV. 
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Tr. 39-41: May you always through your evil-averting help / give holy 
light rich with blessings to my soul, / once you have scattered the man- 
destroying poisonous mist, /... 


vss. 39-41 aici 8’ buetépaiow GAcEiKeKoiow Epwmyaic 

WOYT] HEV PHOS AyVOV Ef} TOADOABOV oncCotc 

axAdv &nooKedcous dAEotUBpotov, loAGYEvTOV 
As explained in the commentary on the foregoing verses, the soul 
can only escape the evil of rebirths if it lives in accordance with Nous 
(see chapter III § 4.1 for the problems involved in reaching Nous and 
the fact that we need the leader-gods to help us). Hence Helios’ 
assistance in this matter is called here ‘evil-averting’ (dAeEucdKoiow 
G&pmwyats), i.e. averting the evil of rebirth prepared for us by the 
punishing daemons (vs. 29 kaK& nopobvovtec). Cf. commentary to vs. 
21 for the adjective GAeEtKakos. 

This assistance consists in illumination (@é&0¢ &yvév) which 
disperses the mist (xAv¢) that obstructs the vision of the soul. It is an 
allusion to Homer JI. 5 121-32: Athena promises Diomedes to take 
away the mist (&yAbc) from his eyes so that from now on he is 
capable of distinguishing gods from mortal men on the battlefield. In 
Neoplatonic interpretations from Plotinus V 9 [5] 1, 16-21 onwards, 
the mist represents the effects of the body on the descended soul, 
notably the fact that it can no longer contemplate the intelligible 
realities.” For Proclus, the dispersion of this mist means that the 
gods kindle a noeric light (t0 vogpov @@¢) in the soul. The soul is 
thus capable again of contemplating the Forms and living in 
accordance with Nous, see Jn RP. I 18, 21-19, 23.7! The reference to 
the Iliad is more than just mere intertextuality, it functions as a 
theurgical symbolon, see chapter V § 3.3.3. For other allegorical 
interpretations of this passage, see Buffiére 1956: 284. 

The opposition between the noeric light and the material mist is 
reinforced by the adjectives: the light is called ‘holy’ (yvdc), for it is 
a light originating from the gods and ‘rich in blessings’ (toAvoA Bos), 
because it elevates the souls to the blessed existence of the gods (cf. 
vs. 33 6ABie Saitpov). The mist, on the other hand, is described with 


70 As Proclus’ pupil Ammonius puts it: ‘(the souls) descend at birth and are 
bound up with the body, and filled up with its fog (dyAdg), their sight becomes dim 
and they are not able to know things it is in their nature to know’ (Ammonius In 
Cat. 15, 5-8, trans. S. Marc Cohen and G.B. Matthews). 

71 Cf. also chapter VI § 3.3.6. 
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two horrifying adjectives ‘man-destroying, born of venom’ (oAeotp- 
Bpotog, toAdyevtog). The fact that the latter are most unusual, poetic, 
words puts extra emphasis on the danger of this mist: it may blind us 
completely, make us forget about the intelligible world and thus 
force us to live under the yoke of the material realm (cf. vss. 30-2). 

Helios should (atet) always help. Words like aiet or their equiva- 
lents are often added to requests in hymns, a custom followed by 
Proclus see H. I 35; III 14, 17; IV 9. It extends the god’s goodwill into 
the indefinite future.” 


Tr. 42: ...and (give) to my body fitness and gift-bestowing health; 


vs. 42 opti 6’ Gptepinv te Kai HyAAddMpov DyEInv 

The adjective &yAaodmpoc is usually understood as ‘being a splendid 
gift’: Meunier 1935: 69 le magnifique don d’une santé parfaite; 
Giordano 1957: 25 il magnifico dono d’una perfetta salute; Saffrey 
19844: 86 une santé parfaite et brilliante, cf. Saffrey 1994: 25 une 
santé parfaite et resplendissante. At the eleven other occurrences of 
adjective, however, it means “bestowing splendid gifts’ (mostly as an 
epithet to Demeter) as indeed L.-S.-J. and TLG have it, cf. vs. 21 
wetAryodmpos ‘bestowing pleasant gifts’. There is no reason to under- 
stand it differently here: according to Plato R. 357c health is an 
example of the things we welcome both for their own sake as well as 
for their consequences. 

Prayers for health (vyeta) are a common element in hymns, see 
KeyBner 1932: 146-147 for numerous examples and a discussion. 
Proclus too was convinced that health was a gift from the gods that 
could be obtained by hymns and rituals. We find prayers for health in 
three of the seven hymns, see also H. VI 5-6 and VII 43-6. According 
to Marinus Vita Procli § 17, whenever Proclus learnt that someone he 
knew had fallen ill, he first beseeched the gods on behalf of the 
patient by means of rites and hymns (xpOtov pév tods Veods AimapHc 
UkETEvELV DEP ADTOD Epyolg TE KAL VuVoIG). Only after he had done so, 
would he call for doctors. Marinus Vita Procli § 29 mentions one case 
in which Proclus’ prayer to Asclepius brought about a miraculous 
cure of a girl called Asclepigeneia. The latter had fallen seriously ill 
and doctors could not do anything for her. Proclus, together with the 


72 Race 1982: 13f. who cites as examples Aristonous’ Paian to Apollo (Powell 
164) 41-8, an anonymous Paean to Asclepius (PMG 934) 19-24, and Pindar Ol. 13, 
24-7, 
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philosopher Pericles from Lydia, went to the Asklepeion and prayed 
for the girl in the ancient fashion (evyopevon b€ adtod TOV GpyaLotE- 
pov tpdonov) which caused a sudden spectacular improvement in the 
condition of the girl. During his final illness, Proclus made his 
students sing hymns to ward of the terrible pains he was suffering to 
the effect he obtained complete serenity (Vita Procli § 20 Aeyouévav 
TOV NUVOV, TAO ciphvn TOV LADY éytyveto Kai dtapasia) .73 


Tr. 43-44: bring me to glory, that in accord with the traditions of my 
forefathers / I may cultivate the gifts of the Muses with pretty locks. 


vss. 43-4 edging t’ éxtBnoov éug, rpoyévev 1’ évi Becpoic 

Movocev épacinAoKcéuav SM@poic1 weAotuny. 
Helios the god of harmony (and therefore the cause of Phoibos, the 
god of music (vss. 18-20) and the leader of the Muses) is now invoked 
to grant Proclus fame (evKAetng t’ exiBnoov, a Homeric expression, 
see e.g. Jl. 8, 285) as a servant of the Muses. This prayer is com- 
parable to that at the end of H. III (to the Muses) vss. 16-7. 

We have to understand the art of the Muses in a wide sense here. 
It does not just include poetry but also philosophy. The divinely 
inspired poets like Homer and Orpheus are in Proclus’ opinion 
philosophers (chapter VI § 2.1). On the other hand, the true philo- 
sopher is the true musician (Plato Phd. 61a3, cf. Proclus In RP. 157, 8- 
23). The Muses can inspire the philosopher and the poet with divine 
wisdom and thus make him famous. This divine inspiration of the 
philosopher by the Muses is the central theme in H. III and will be 
discussed at length in the commentary. 

The forefathers in whose footsteps Proclus wishes to follow (mpoyo- 
vov t’ évi Beopoicg) are both the poets of old like Homer and the 
philosophers of the Platonic tradition. A mpoyévog may be a founding 
father of a philosophical school, see L.-S.-J. s.v. mpoyovog II. In the 
case of Proclus it reflects also the particular social organisation of the 


73 Proclus’ attitude towards health differs importantly from Plotinus’, who 
thinks of health as an indifferent matter to a philosopher. As I have argued in Van 
den Berg 1996 this different attitude reflects a difference in psychology. Plotinus 
argues that the human soul never ever completely descends and that the 
undescended part of the soul is thus immune to whatever may befall the body. 
Proclus, on the other hand, is convinced that the soul entirely descends. For him 
the body is as an annoying neighbour who impedes one’s efforts to philosophize all 
the time. At best there are moments that it does not disturb us (Proclus Jn Tim. III 
349, 26ff.). 
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Neoplatonic Academy: its principal members (like Plutarch, Syrianus, 
and Proclus) lived in a big house at the foot of the Acropolis like a 
family. Proclus refers to Syrianus as his father, and to Plutarchus as 
his npondtwp.” Proclus, then, asks of Helios that he may be a worthy 
member of the Platonic tradition.” 

As for fame, Marinus Vita Proclt § 32 informs us that in a dream a 
god appeared to Proclus. In the dramatic fashion of orators who 
pronounce panegyrics in theatres, he said (Marinus assures us that he 
literally quotes the words uttered by the divinity): IpoKAog 0 Kdop0¢ 
tig ToAttetac (Proclus, the adornment of the community). It is 
perhaps telling that Marinus Vita Procli § 16 admits that Proclus was 
ambitious (@iAdtiWO0s). 


Tr. 45-46: Give me, if you wish so, lord, unshakeable bliss / as a reward 
Jor lovely piety. 


vs. 45 6ABov 0’ GotvgéAKtov Gn’ edoeBing Epateviic 
What does this ‘unshakable happiness’ (GABov 8’ GotvgéeAtKtov) con- 
sist in? “OABog often refers to worldly happiness, wealth (KeyBner 
1932: 140, cf. L.-S.-J.), as seems to be the case in H. VII 48. However 
GABog in vs. 33 (GABle Satpov) and vs. 40 (pdo¢ TOADOABov) refers to 
the divine bliss as opposed to the misery of human life in which we 
may participate through divine illumination. Proclus does not use the 
word outside the hymns, nor is it often used by other Platonists. 
Although it cannot be ruled out that Proclus simply prays for wealth, 
there are indications that point in the direction of the latter sense. 
First, the fact that Proclus continues to pray for health , and 
subsequently for fame suggests a triad of prayers for the good for the 
soul, the good for the body, and the external good of worldly fame.” 
Furthermore, in H. VI 12 Proclus prays that Hecate and Zeus may 
blow him to the harbour of piety (Opyov é¢ evoefing), in our 
interpretation the paternal harbour, i.e. divine Nous. This harbour is 


74 Already Cousin 18647: 1317 n. 12 made this point. See Saffrey-Westerink 
Theol. Plat. 1 1968: xiv, for a list of passages where Proclus refers to his teachers as 
(fore) fathers. To these the testimony of Marinus VP § 29 may be added. 

75 Cf. Wilamowitz 1907: 275 commenting on these verses: ‘In den Satzungen 
der Vater will er studieren dirfen, angesehen werden, und das Gluck auf Grund 
seiner Frommigkeit soll unerschittert bleiben. Das ist Proklos personlich, der 
Professor, das Schulhaupt, der Bekenner der bedrohten vaterlichen Religion. Das 
alles soll inm der Gott gewahren und erhalten.’ 

7 As J. Dillon kindly pointed out to me. 
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a reward for a pious life, cf. dn’ evoeBing Epatet_iic in the present 
verse. In H. VII 32 Proclus refers to the paternal harbour as the 
‘blessed harbour’ (GABiov dppov). Therefore, the state of bliss that 
results from piety may well be the paternal harbour, cf. the specific 
use of dABog to designate the happiness that befalls those who have 
seen the holy mysteries.”7”7 Moreover, the adjective GotvgéALKTOG 
points in the same direction. It is a quality of the gods (see e.g. 
Proclus In Tim. II 45, 7, Orphic Hymn 12 (to Heracles) 13, Callimachus 
Hymn 4, 26) as opposed to this sublunary world in which everything is 
always subjected to change, including one’s fortune. Once Helios has 
helped the soul to escape from the realm of matter to the divine 
world, it will be no longer subjected to the fickle Moirai who now 
determine its fate (vss. 48-50) but enjoy the stable happiness of the 
divine life. 


Tr. 46-47: You perfect all things / easily, for you have the power and 
infinite might. 


vss. 46-7 ... dSbvaca1 bé Ta NdvtE TeAécoal pyLdtws: 


1. Textual concerns 

The reading of the archetype ddvacat b€ Gnavta teAéooat is 

generally considered as corrupt because of the unnecessary hiatus. 

Vogt 1957>: 367-370 lists the following suggestions: 

1. ddvaoo1 yap Gnavta teAéooat (Brunck), followed by many 
editions before Vogt but rejected by him as unsatisfactory from a 
palaeographical point of view and because of the sequence in vs. 
47 kpateptyy yap exetc. 

2. ddvacar dé Ta TaVTA TeAEoou (Peppmuller), rejected by Vogt be- 
cause a general formulation of the omnipotence of Helios would 
suit the context of an aretology better than a reference to the 
fulfilment of Proclus’ concrete prayers.’° I adopt this emendation, 
albeit in a different interpretation, for reasons explained below. 

3. ddvacat dé teA€oon Gnavta (Ludwich), rejected by Vogt, follow- 
ing Wilamowitz 1907: 275 as unsatisfactory for reasons of metre. 


77 KeyBner 1932: 141f., Festugiére 1967: 331 on ‘felix-formulae’ in the mys- 
teries. 

78 Vogt 1957>: 367: ‘Eine allgemeinere Formulierung aretalogischen Charakters 
pabt als AbschluB der Wv. 33 ff. vorgetragenen Bitten besser als ein konkreter Bezug 
auf das Erbetene, in dessen Erftllung sich dann gleichsam die Macht des Gottes 
erschopfen wurde.’ 
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4. ddovacat 6’ e& navta teAéooat (Wilamowitz 1907: 275), followed by 
Vogt in his edition, €& meaning ‘good things’. It originates from 
the confusion of é0g with &6¢ in late Greek as recorded by Hesy- 
chius, an anonymous commentator on Apollonius Dyscolus Synt. 
and the Etymologicum Magnum. Ingenious as this emendation may 
be, Vogt admits that it rests on the meagre evidence in support of 
this confusion. 

5. dvvaca1 6) Gnavta teAgooat Vogt tentatively offers this emenda- 
tion, being well aware that it is implicates a violation of Hermann’s 
zeugma, for which he cites Homeric parallels. 

Vogt concludes that there is no solution that is satisfying in all 

respects and that it is impossible to find any.79 Vogt’s criticism of 

Peppmiiller (2), though, is not valid. The verb teAéooa should not 

be understood here as ‘to fulfil’ but as ‘to perfect’, whereas TO TOVTO 

should be taken as ‘all things in general’, not as ‘all things just asked 
for’. It reflects a central issue in Proclus’ discussion of Helios/Apollo 
in Theol. Plat. VI 12. There Proclus stresses the fact that Helios by 
means of his noeric light leads all things in the cosmos to their state 
of perfection by filling them with harmony and or elevating them, see 
especially Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 63, 14-5: ta 6€ év T@ KOOL TaVTE TAP’ 
avtod (sc. Helios) Kai tiv teAELOtTNTtA KAI THY Odotav Drodexduar. The 
definitite article does not necessarily imply a reference to the things 
just prayed for. Ta m&vta may just mean ‘all things in general’, see 

e.g. Proclus Theol. Plat. I 24 p. 86, 10f.: Op8@¢ obv Kai h noinotc 

NAVTIAXOD TH TaVTA Sdvac8at nor tTod<s Beovc.89 The fact that Helios 

perfects all things through his noeric, harmonious light has been 

celebrated in great detail in the first half of the hymn and this phrase 
summarises it. Interpreted thus, the emendation fits the context well. 

Moreover it yields a metrically impeccable verse, whereas the 

construction does not depend on shallow evidence as the solution 

preferred by Vogt does. 


2. The commonplaces of the omnipotence and the easy life of the gods 

Two related common-places have been connected here: that the 
omnipotent gods can do all things (Sbvacai dé 14 navtA TeAEoOaL) 
and the fact that they can do all things easily (pnidtmc). The 


79 Vogt 1957»: 370: ‘Wir stehen am Ende. Eine in jeder Hinsicht befriedigende 
Losung hat sich nicht ergeben, wird sich auch nicht finden lassen.’ 

80 For the use of t& mévto. as ‘all things’, see e.g. Proclus El. § 14, p. 16, 21; § 
113, p. 100, 11f.; § 115, p. 102, 32f. 
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omnipotence of the gods is a commonplace from Homer onwards, 
see especially Od. 10, 306: Oeoi dé te n&vta Sdvavtat, the verse 
referred to by Proclus in Theol. Plat. III 24, p. 86, 10f. (quoted above), 
quoted again in Jn RP. I p. 167, 13-4. The verse recurs in other 
Neoplatonic authors, see Saffrey-Westerink Theol. Plat. III 1978: 144 
additional n. 2 to p. 86 for numerous examples. 

The theme of the easy life of the gods too can be traced back to 
Homer, e.g. Zl. 6, 138; 16, 690; 17, 178, and Hesiod, see especially Er. 
5-7 with the commentary by West 1978: 139. The theme is also found 
in Neoplatonic authors, see e.g. Plotinus V 8 [31] 4, 1, Proclus Jn 
Tim. I 126, 30, In Alc. 127, 16f., In Parm. I 667, 14, In Crat. § 143, p. 
81, 14-5, Marinus Vita Procli § 29 (Asclepius, invoked by Proclus, 
cured an ill girl easily, ‘for he is a god’), see Segonds Jn Alc. vol. I 
1985: 198 additional n. 6 to p. 105 for more parallels. 


vs.47 Kpatepnv yap éxeig Kal Gmetpitov GAKHV 

This verse recalls a possibly Chaldaean®! distich quoted by Didymus 
De Trinitate III, 28 P.G. 39, 945d: K&ptog &petpyto1o Oeod Kai 
Gmetpitos GAKH | Tdvtmv pwéev Kpatéer, m&vteco 6& LOdVOS &VvaooEL. 
Note that the second verse resembles vs. 17. For a discussion of this 
distych, see Lewy 19782: 86 n. 74. 


Tr. 48-50: And if some ill comes my way through the threads moved by the 
stars / from the spindles of destiny that revolve in helices, / ward it off 
yourself with your mighty radiance. 


vss. 48-50 ci dé 1 poiprdtotowy, EArigondporow Etp&KTOIG, 
COTEPOSIVHTOIG DTO VHLAGLI ODAOOV GULLY 
Epyetat, adtOs EpvKe TET] HEYA t68¢e pif}. 
In vss. 15-7 Proclus praised Helios as the one who holds power over 
the Moirai. Here he asks Helios to use this power for his own 
protection against whatever harm (tt obdAodv) may come from them. 
As explained, the spindle (uoiptdtoitow a&tpadKtotg) of the Moirai by 
means of which they spin the threads of fate consists of the heavenly 
bodies (Gotepodwrtorc). Helios, as the king of the universe, controls 
them by means of his noeric light (uweyéAn piri, see below) and may 
thus suppress whatever evil the Moirai have in store for him. 


81 Its Chaldaean origin is disputed, see Majercik 1989: 218. The fact that Proclus 
uses it in his hymn seems to me to be an argument in favour of its Chaldaean 
origin. 
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eArigondpoiow 

For Proclus, taking his inspiration from Plato Ti. 39b6, the helix is 
the intermediary movement of the planets between the circular 
movement of the stars and the linear movement of generation (Jn 
Tim. III 78, 29-80, 22 esp. p. 80, 7-12). He thus rejects the accounts 
current in Antiquity for the observed irregularities in the movements 
of the planets (i.e. the fact that they do not move in exact circles) like 
the system of counter-acting spheres of Eudoxus and Aristotle and 
that of epicycles. For a discussion of Proclus’ theory of the helical 
movement of the planets, see Siorvanes 1996: 293-299 and Miller 
1986: 449-465. 


weyaAn pirfj 

‘Pin is the movement or force with which something is thrown (L.- 
S.-J.), in this case the solar beams. There are two possible ways to 
understand this expression here, both equally plausible. The first 
possibility is that we imagine Helios as shooting his solar rays as 
arrows on whatever evil threatens Proclus, see e.g. Saffrey 1984: 86 
and 1994: 25 ‘le jet puissant (de tes fléches-rayons).’ This image is all 
the more likely when, as Saffrey 1984: 80-83 observes, Proclus 
sometimes identifies Helios with Apollo, the divine archer. Macrobius 
Sat. 1 17, 60 indeed offers such an interpretation of the arrows of 
Apollo: ‘the arrows refer to nothing else than the emission of rays 
(radiorum iactus).’ A citation from a poem by Timotheus of Miletus 
(446-356 BCE) a few pages earlier (Macrobius Sat. I 17 20 = Fr. 11 
Diehl) shows that he was not the first to do so. 

However, in this hymn Helios and Apollo are neatly distinguished 
(vss. 18-9), while Helios’ weapon is a whip (vs. 27). It is therefore 
possible that Proclus did not have the image of archery in mind when 
he composed these verses. ‘Pimj may just indicate the radiance of 
heavenly bodies like stars without any connotation of throwing 
projectiles, see e.g. Sophocles El. 105f. Gotpwv pine: ‘the quivering 
rays of starlight’ (note Jebb). 


II. (EIZ A®POAITHN) 


Introduction 


Two of Proclus’ seven hymns are dedicated to Aphrodite. He had 
been preceded by others like the composers of the Homeric Hymns 5 
(referred to in this hymn, see commentary to vss. 9 and 13), 6 and 10, 
the poet(s) of the Orphic Hymns 55 and 58 (to Eros), and the famous 
Sappho. Together these hymns testify to the lasting ardent devotion 
for the goddess of Love who throughout Antiquity was worshipped by 
the common man and woman and intellectuals alike. As is the case 
with the hymn to Helios, Proclus takes much of his inspiration from 
this tradition. 

According to Hesiod Th. 188ff., Aphrodite was born from the foam 
that was caused when Kronos threw the genitals of the castrated 
Ouranos into the sea. Another tradition holds that she was the child 
of Zeus and Dione. Plato Symp. mentions both traditions and inter- 
prets them in a philosophical way. His treatment of the myth was 
influential. It not only sparked off interpretations in the same vein by 
other philosophers (notably Plotinus Enn. HI 5 [50]), but seems also 
to some degree to have influenced Greek cult.! For Proclus’ recep- 
tion of these stories, see my commentary to H. II 1 and H. V6. 

Greek religion associates Aphrodite with three domains: love, the 
state, and the sea.* As the goddess of love she unites individuals in 
various forms of union, be it a marriage or an extra-marital relation- 
ship which may even be adulterous. This is already the case in 
Homer: Zeus assigns the erga of marriage to Aphrodite (il. 5, 429). 
This does not prevent her, however, from assisting Helen in her adul- 
terous relation with Paris (Jl. 3, 383-388), nor from having an affair 
with Ares (Od. 8, 266-269), although she is married to Hephaistos (cf. 
H. V 5). The persons united by Aphrodite can be of opposite sexes, 
but also of the same, as Sappho’s prayer to Aphrodite (Fr. 1 ed. 
Voigt) illustrates.? These unions aim at sexual pleasure,‘ which, in 


1 On this topic, see Pirenne-Delforge 1988. 

2 For the cult of Aphrodite, see the voluminous study by Pirenne-Delforge 1994 
and her article in Der Neue Pauly 838-843, F. Graf DDD 117-125, and Burkert 1985: 
152-156. 

3 For Aphrodite and homosexual relations, see further Pirenne-Delforge 1994: 
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the case of couples of opposite sexes, may result in pregnancy. Since 
legitimate offspring was the raison d étre of ancient marriage, this was 
an important aspect of the cult of Aphrodite. In Athens, for example, 
the legendary king Aegeus, who had remained childless because he 
had caused the anger of the goddess, was said to have introduced the 
cult of Aphrodite Ourania in order to reconcile himself with her. The 
sanctuary was situated at the north-west of the Agora, close to 
Proclus’ house. The building was renovated in the early fifth century 
cE, though it is uncertain whether it was still used as a temple at that 
time.> Even if the building was not in use as a temple anymore, 
Proclus’ hymns (#. II 10-12, V 9-10) still celebrate Aphrodite as the 
patron of procreation. For other instances of the worship of Aphro- 
dite under this aspect, see Pirenne-Delforge 1994: 426-428. 

Aphrodite not only united individuals, but also whole communi- 
ties. From the end of the classical period onwards, she is worshipped 
as the deity who establishes concord and harmony in a community. 
The statue erected by the Lycian leaders mentioned in H. V 3-4 is 
here interpreted to commemorate this function of Aphrodite, see 
further commentary below. 

Finally Aphrodite is associated with the sea, as is to be expected of 
a goddess born from its foam. She assists sailors and fishermen. If we 
leave the maritime metaphor in H. V 11 out of consideration, this 
function does not occur in Proclus’ hymns. 


Text 


‘Yuvéouev oeipnv noAv@vopov “Agpoyeveins 
Kal my pweyaAnv BaciAniov, hg ito névtEC 
Odévator ntepdevtec avePAGOTHOAV "Epwtec, 
OV Ol MeV voepotow d1otedovel PeAguvotc 

5. woxzdc, dopa rO0ov dvayoyia Kévtpa AaPodoar 
LNtépos ioxavowory deliv rupigeyyéas adbAKs: 
Ot O€ TATPOG BovAfjow GAEELKEKOIG Te TPOVOLAIG 
léeVvol Yevefjow Gretpova Koopov KéEew 
woyaic tuepov @poav éxtyBoviov Brdtor0. 


430-432. 

4 For Aphrodite as the deity of sexual pleasure, see Pirenne-Delforge 1994: 419- 
433. 

5 For this sanctuary and its cult, see Pirenne-Delforge 1994: 15-21. 
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10. GAAo1 dé yatov d6d&pav TOAVELSEAS OILOvG 
aigv énontevdovoty, Snwc Ovntiic &nd OdTANS 
KOdvatov tevEwor Sunnabéwv yévocg K&vbpOv- 
nao 5’ Epya uéunAev EpwtotoKxov KvOepeine. 


CANE, Dec, RaVTN yup ExE1g KPIKOOV OdaC, 

15. ete nepiogtyyeic péyav odpavov, év8a oé aor 
yoy ceveouo néAew Kdcpo1o Veeinv, 
elte Kal Ente KOKAMV Dréep &vTvyAc AiBEpI Vatetc 
OEIPAIs DUETEpAIc SLVELEIS TPOXEOVS’ GSAUGKOTOVG, 
KEKAvAL, Kai MOADUOYBov Eur Bidto10 TOpEetnv 

20. iBdvorc o€0, ndtVva, SiKaL10TKTOLOL PEAgLvoIs 
ody dotav radovca 168MVv Kpvdecoay gpary . 


TRANSLATION 


We hymn the many-named series of Aphrogeneia 
and the great royal source, from which all 
immortal winged Erotes have sprung up, of whom 
some shoot with noeric arrows at souls, in order that, 
5. having taken the upward-leading goads of desires, 
these long after seeing the fiery courts of their mother. 
Some, because of the evil-averting wishes and providential acts 
of the Father, wishing to increase the infinite universe with birth, 
aroused in the souls a yearning for the earthly existence. 
10. Others again always supervise the multifarious 
courses of the wedding songs, so as to produce an 
immortal race of much-suffering men from mortal stock; 
and all care for the works of the love-producing Kythereia. 


But, goddess, for you have a far-hearing ear everywhere, 
15. whether you envelop the great heaven all around, 
where, as they say, you are the divine soul of the everlasting 
cosmos, 
or dwell in the aether above the rims of the seven orbits 
while pouring unyielding powers forward into your series, 
listen, and may you steer the toilsome course of my life, 
20. mistress, with your most righteous arrows, 
while putting an end to the chilly impulse of unholy desires. 
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Structure 


This hymn can be divided into three main parts: I. the opening 
verses, indicating that the hymn is in honour of Aphrodite and her 
series (vss. 1-3); II. an aretology dealing with the Erotes (i.e. manifes- 
tations of Aphrodite’s activities in this world) (vss. 4-13); II. renewed 
invocations of Aphrodite and a petition (vss. 14-21). 

Section I is programmatic: the hymn will be about the series 
depending on Aphrodite, i.e. the Erotes, (vs. 1) and Aphrodite 
herself (vs. 2). It is indeed in this order that Proclus treats them. 

Section II can be subdivided into three parts, all dealing with a 
different aspect of love. The three parts consist in three subordinate 
clauses depending on the Erotes mentioned in vs. 3. The beginning 
of each subordinate clause coincides with the beginning of a new 
verse. The first part (II.a) deals with eros as an anagogic force; the 
second part (II.b) deals with eros as a cosmic force; the third part 
(II.c) deals with eros as a procreative source. The parts II.a and II.b 
contrast with II.c: The former are about eros on the level of the 
human soul in its circular motion of ascent and descent whereas II.c 
has nothing to do with this specific Platonic idea of the migration of 
the soul from one level of reality to another and back again, but with 
the common idea of eros as the force behind physical procreation in 
the material realm. Proclus seems to indicate this opposition by 
introducing the Erotes of II.c with @AAot 6€ whereas II.a and II.b are 
closely knit together by oi wév ... 0 dé. Between II.a and ILb there is 
another opposition of ascent versus descent. Section II. closes with a 
summarizing verse (vs. 13). 

Section III is separated from the preceding section by GAA&. It can 
be divided into two parts: III.a (vss. 14-192) is an invocation of 
Aphrodite, II.b (vss. 19>-21) is the petition proper. Section III is 
about the importance of Aphrodite for the suppliant personally, as 
opposed to sections I and II, which deal with the importance of 
Aphrodite and her Erotes in general. This is reflected by the fact that 
in I/II Proclus refers to Aphrodite and the Erotes in the third person, 
whereas he does so in III in the second person. Moreover, he refers 
to himself in the first person singular as opposed to the first plural in 
vs. 1 (Dpvéopev). 
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Commentary 


Tr. 1-3: We hymn the series with the many names of Aphrogeneia / and the 
great royal source, from which all / immortal winged Erotes have sprung up, ... 


vs. 1 ‘Yuvéouev 

Hymns often begin with expressions like buvéopev: Callimachus H. 3, 
1f.: "Aptepw (od yap éAagpov cErddvtecort AaBEcOa1) | dDuvéopev; 
Theocritus Jd. 22, 1: ‘Yuvéouev Andac te Kai aiyioyou Aids via; 
Proclus H. III 1; V 1. Comparable expressions are detd@ (e.g. Hom. H. 
18, 1); &pxyow’ cetdew (e.g. Hom. H. 2, 1; 11, 1; 16, 1); Goopar (e.g. 
Hom. H. 6, 2). 


vs. 1 ceiptv noAvovopov 
For the term oeip&, see commentary to H. I 18. The series of 
Aphrodite consists of the Erotes (vs. 3). 

The adjective noAvovvpos occurs frequently in connection with 
gods. It reflects the Greek habit of invoking a deity not only by its 
‘proper’ name but also by, e.g., alternative cult-names, patro- or 
metronymica, names of ‘minor gods’ who have merged with the 
‘major’ ones, names indicating the habitual residence of the god, 
names indicating function and epithets of which the original 
meaning and provenance is unclear and which have ‘stuck’ to the 
god as a result of their epic formularity (Bremer 1981: 194-5). A 
reference to the many names of a god was supposed to please him, 
for it underscores his importance. The adjective moAv@vvpos there- 
fore often appears in Greek hymns (see KeyBner 1932: 47 for occur- 
rences and a discussion). 

Erler (1987: 201, 205) assumes that the adjective noAvovuposg is 
intended to replace the customary series of many different epithets 
that often occur in hymns like in the case of Orphic Hymn 55 (to 
Aphrodite) 1-3. Proclus, according to Erler, is afraid that these incite 
the imagination of the audience, and thus divert their attention from 
the intelligible realm towards the material. Admittedly, Proclus is not 
interested in offering a titillating portrait of Aphrodite. However, in 
the light of the first part of H. VII (many references to imaginative 
stories, including Hephaistos’ attempt to rape Athena vss. 9-10), this 
is a less likely interpretation of noAvmvvpog. Rather, the adjective 
indicates the diversity of kinds of love in the train of Aphrodite, as 
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the hymn continues to illustrate (vss. 4-12 list three types of Erotes). 
Cf. the outline of the épwtiky oetpé as offered by Proclus Jn Alc. 31, 
22: this series finally spreads itself throughout ‘our cosmos where it is 
divided into many sorts of love’ (epi tov KdoLOV TOAVELOHS 
uepiCopevnv). 


vs. 1 ’Agpoyeveing 

Aphrodite is often called &gpoyévera (foam-born) in Greek literature, 
see e.g. Anthologia Graeca 5, 240, 3; 7, 218, 11; 9, 324, 1; Nonnus D. 6, 
353; 20, 231; 31, 269. It is first attested in Hesiod Th. 196 (...thv 8’ 
"Agpoditny | dgpoyevéw te Decv Kai edvotégavov KvOégperav),§ a verse 
that influenced Proclus, see my commentary on vs. 13 Kv8epeing. He 
also explains its origin: Aphrodite was born from the foam generated 
when Kronos cast the genitals of the castrated Ouranos into the sea 
(Th. 187-200). 

Commenting on Plato Crat. 406c, Proclus discusses Hesiod’s tale 
(In Crat. § 183 pp. 109, 22-111, 20, cf. Erler 1987: 207-211). He first 
seeks to harmonize the birth from foam with a different account of 
the birth of Aphrodite. According to the latter version Aphrodite was 
the child of Zeus and Dione. Plato Smp. 180clff. mentions both 
traditions (see commentary to H. V 6 Ovpaving ’Agpoditns). Proclus 
states that the latter Aphrodite too was born from foam. He cites an 
Orphic source (Fr. 183 ed. Kern) according to which Zeus had an 
ejaculation while pursuing Dione. His semen fell into sea and re- 
sulted in the birth of Aphrodite Aphrogenés (’Agpoditnv a&gpoyevi})).” 
Once Proclus has established that both Aphrodites are born from 
foam, he explains the meaning of it: the sea is the material cosmos 
(cf. commentary to H. I 30-31), the foam is ‘the most pure element, 
full of fertile light and power floating on all life,’ in other words it 
refers to the special position that Love holds in this world as the 
connection between the material and intelligible realm. 


vs. 2 mnynv peyaAnv Baoidniov 
Aphrodite is the source (nym), ie. the cause of the series of the 
Erotes who depend on her. The adjective ‘great’ (\éyag) is used in 


6 We should note, however, that this verse is considered dubious by Heyne, 
Wolf and West, see ed. West 1966: 233. 

7 For this interpretation of Fr. 183 ed. Kern, see West 1983: 121. He notes that 
the story is comparable to that of Hephaistos who ejaculated while pursuing 
Athena, for which see commentary to H. VII 9-10. 
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connection to mnyi only here in Proclus. Perhaps it is a reference to 
Plato Smp. 202d13 where Eros is called a ‘great daemon’ (datphova 
wéyav), ie. a powerful, important one. Proclus explains that Eros is a 
great daemon because he is the mean between everything that makes 
the pivotal movement of epistrophe® and the object of this movement, 
divine Beauty (Jn Alc. 30, 16ff. text cited at commentary to vss. 4-6; cf. 
In Alc. 64, 9-10). The source of the expression is said to be Orphic (Jn 
Alc. 67, 1-4 = Fr. 168 ed. Kern, see also In Tim. II 112, 12). 

According to Plotinus Enn. III 5 [50] 8, 13 the epithet BaotAiKdg 
refers to a cause (ait1ov), a meaningful interpretation in the present 
context. 


vs. 3 &Ocvator ntepdevtec &vePAGOTHOaV "Epwtes 

Eros is depicted with wings from the sixth century BCE onwards, but 
not necessarily always so. A running winged Eros adorns an oil lamp 
dated to the fifth century CE and found in what was perhaps the 
house of Proclus.!° Cf. e.g. Orphic Hymn 58 (To Eros) 2: ("Epwta) 
TRTEPOEVTH. 

Plato Phdr. 252b8-9 quotes two verses by the Homerids according 
to which the gods call Eros ntép@c, whereas the humans call him 
TOtHVOG (both words mean ‘winged’). Proclus In Crat. § 9, p. 3, 28ff. 
explains that the adjective ntépwg denotes Eros as unparticipated and 
divine, notnvog as participated in by humans. This interpretation of 
the adjective nt€pwc, however, does not seem to play any role in the 
present hymn, because all three types of eros mentioned are 
participated in by humans. 


Tr. 4-6: ...0f whom / some shoot with noeric arrows at souls, in order that, 
/ once they have taken the upward-leading goads of desires, / they long 
after seeing the frery courts of their mother. 


vss. 4-6  @V OL LEV voepotow dtoTedovol PEAeUvoIG 
words, dopa 168ov avayayie Kévtpa AaBodoar 
LNtéEpos ioxavowory deiv rupigEyyéas AdAKG: 


8 On epistrophe, see chapter II § 3.2. 

9 On the representation of winged Erotes in Greek art, see A. Rumpf s.v. Eros 
(Eroten) II (in der Kunst), RACv. 6 (1966) 313; LIMCIH, 1 p. 581. 

10 Fora description of this lamp, see Karivieri in Castrén 1994: 133 and fig. 32a 
for a photo. The lamp is not exactly a piece of art. 
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1. The double movement of Love 

Diotima’s speech in Plato’s Smp. 210d ff. introduces a notion of 
philosophical eros that has been most influential in the history of 
Platonism. What precisely Platonic eros entails is a matter of scholarly 
debate, but it includes in any case a desire for the truly beautiful. In 
Proclus, we may be sure that love works in two directions: top down it 
inspires the inferior beings with love for divine Beauty; bottom up it 
makes, as a result the former movement, the inferior strive after 
superior beauty.!! As such eros is a mediator between us and divine 
beauty. To quote just one passage from Proclus which brings this two- 
way direction of Proclean love out clearly: 


. so also the whole order of love is for all beings the cause of 
reversion to the divine beauty, on the one hand elevating (Gvé&you0a) 
to, uniting with and establishing in it (sc. the divine beauty) all that is 
secondary, and on the other filling therefrom (sc. the divine beauty) 
what lies subsequent to itself (sc. the order of love) and radiating the 
communications of divine light that proceed from it. Doubtless for 
this reason the account in the Symposium called love a ‘mighty 
daemon’, as primarily displaying in itself this power of intermediacy, 
since there is a medium between everything that reverts and the cause 
of reversion and object of appetency to secondary beings (trans. 
O’Neill 19712: 19, slightly adapted) .!2 


1! In scholarly literature, there has been a, I fear phoney, debate about the 
direction of eros in Proclus. It all started with Nygren’s study of eros and agape, cited 
here in the French translation from 1951 (original edition in Swedish). Scholars 
like Armstrong 1961: 106 and Gersh 1973: 123-127, have laid the criticism at 
Nygren’s door that he wrongly holds that Proclean love is a descending eros only. 
Some passages may indeed give this impression, but Nygren appears nevertheless to 
subscribe to the thesis defended by Armstrong and Gersh that in Proclus love 
descends as well as ascends. He concludes his chapter on Proclus: ‘Celui-ci crée une 
relation entre ce qui est divin et ce qui est périssable, non plus dans un sens unique, 
comme chez Platon, a savoir de ce qui est inférieur, mais dans les deux senses 
(italics are mine, RMB): l’érés est, au méme titre, le canal qui nous apporte les 
dons divins et le véhicule grace auquel nous pouvons accéder au monde supérieur’ 
(Nygren 1951: 144f.). Beierwaltes 19792: 306-313, in his excellent treatment of 
Proclean eros, does not join in the debate but clearly describes the circular motion 
of love: ‘[Eros] erweist sich als die vom Ursprung bewegte bewegende Kraft der 
Ruckkehr in den géttlichen Ursprung von Schénheit, Wahrheit und Gutheit’ 
(p.307). Subsequently, he focusses especially on the upward direction of eros. 

12 In Alc. 30, 16ff: odtw 61 Kai T Ep@tiKh Ni&oa ThEIs ExiGTPOOASG EOTiV AiTiC TOIs 
ovow &macr Tpd¢ 1 Beiov KEAAOG, dveyouon Lev to Sedtepa MéVtA TPdG EKeivo Kai 
OvvVENtTOVGA ALTO Kai éviSpbovoa, TANPOdGG dé Gn’ éxetvov TH LEB’ Exot Kal 
emAGUTovGE Tas TPoIovaac &ketBev tod Deiov wdc HETAdSdoEIc. Kai 51 TodtTO ShTOD 
Kal 0 év TO LouMoct@ Adyos Saipova péyav éExdAEr tov Epwta thy Tig WEodtNTOSG 
tadtHS SbvapLW ev EWVTO TPMT EmLSEtkvdLEVOV, TAVTOG TOD EXLOTPEPOLEVOD KAI TOD 
Thc Exniotpogi|s aitiov Kai dpEeKtod toi Sevtépots drcpYoVtOG LéGOV. 
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Vss. 4-6 contain this complete cycle of love: first love descends upon 
the souls from above: vogpotow dtotedovor Bedéuvois woxas (the 
downward motion) with the intended result of an upward directed 
anagogic love in the souls (Sepa n60av cvayoyia Kéevtpa AaPodoat). 


2. Commentary on the details 

VOEPOLOW O1loTEvovOl PEAguvoig 

The Erotes are traditionally armed with bow and arrow, e.g. Orph. 
Hymn 58 (To Eros) 2, Nonnus D. 10, 245ff.; 15, 324, cf. LIMCII, 1 p. 
852. The arrows are said to be noeric (voepdc) to indicate that these 
Erotes do not cause desire for beautiful bodies but for divine Beauty. 


no0wv ...Kévtpo 

A case of a possible reminiscence of Proclus in Musaeus (vs. 196): 
Aciavdpos dé 2680v BeBoAnuévos O&£1 Kévtpw. For Kévtpov as the 
aching goads that urge a lover to find his beloved, cf. Plato Phdr. 
251e4. 


Lntépog 

Aphrodite is presented as the mother of the Erotes in this hymn, cf. 
also vs. 13 épwtotéKov KvOepeing. Although this is a well-established 
tradition in Antiquity — cf. e.g. Orphic Hymn 55 (To Eros) 8 witep 
"Epotav —, it is not the only one. According to Hesiod Th. 120, Eros 
is one of the first gods together with Tartarus and Gaea. Plato 
alternatively puts Poros and Penia forward as the parents of Eros 
(Smp. 203b1ff.). As a rule, Proclus follows Plato’s version, see e.g. 
Theol. Plat. 1 28, p. 122, 5f£.; In Parm. IV 976, 21ff.; In Tim. 11 171, 21- 
30; In Crat. § 119, p. 71, 10ff.).13 He mentions Aphrodite nowhere 
else as the mother of the Erotes. When he does so in this case, it is 
probably prompted by the fact that this is a hymn to Aphrodite. 


TUPLPEYYEASG HDAC 
In Proclus, anagogic eros is supposed to lead towards divine Beauty,!4 
one of the members of the triad of divine qualities of which the other 


13 According to Proclus’ interpretation of the version of the birth of Eros in 
Plato’s Symposium, the father, Poros, symbolizes the cause that is superior to its 
effect, whereas the mother, Penia, is the potency without limit and as such inferior 
to the product (Theol. Plat. 1 28, 122, 5ff.). The product of this inferior potency and 
superior cause has a desire for its superior cause. It is thus that ‘Eros joins the less 
complete to the more complete’ (Jn Parm. IV 976, 23-4.). 

14 See discussion at chapter III § 5. 
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members are Goodness (10 &ya8d6v), Wisdom (cogia). It is therefore 
logical to assume that Aphrodite’s fiery court coincides with divine 
Beauty. Proclus nowhere equates Aphrodite with divine Beauty, but 
there is some justification for this in the fact that Proclus considers 
divine Beauty as the cause of the whole erotic triad.!5 In this hymn 
the same function is attributed to Aphrodite as the source from 
which all forms of eros spring (vss. 2-3). Moreover, Damascius equates 
Aphrodite with divine Beauty in so many words.!® Cf. Hermeias In 
Phdr. 90, 18ff.: Eros ‘joins the soul to the gods and their inexpressible 
Beauty’ (cvvayor thy woxiv toicg Veoig Kai TH GQpdoTM aAdTOV 
KOAAEL). 

For the image of a court of a deity in the parlance of the 
Chaldaean oracles in general, see my commentary on H. I 32 natpog 
ToAvgeyyéos adAT<. 


Tr. 7-9: Some, because of the evil-averting wishes and providential acts / 
of the Father, wishing to increase the infinite universe with birth, / aroused 
in the souls a yearning for the earthly existence. 


vss. 7-9 ot d& MaTPOG PovAffow GAEELKaKOIg Te TPOVOLAIG 
léEVOL Yevefjow Gnetpova KdOopov KéEEw 
worxais twepov Mpoav éxtyBoviov Brdtor0. 


1. Introduction 
The function of these Erotes is the opposite of those in vss. 4-6. The 
latter kindle in the souls a love for the intelligible realm. The former, 
on the contrary, make the souls fall in love with the material cosmos 
so that they descend into it. Proclus touches here upon a central 
theme in Platonic psychology and cosmology: why do the souls 
change their blessed existence in the intelligible world for this vale of 
tears, and what is the role of the gods in the descent of the souls? 
The Neoplatonic discussions take their point of departure from 
the speech of the Demiurge in Plato’s Timaeus. He admonishes the 
younger gods not to leave the world unfinished (ateAts Ti. 41b8) but 


15 In Alc. 31, 2f: } totvov épwtikh n&oo oEe1pa Tig TOD KEAAODS aitiag 


npoBeBAnuévn. 7 

16 Damascius In Phib. 21, 1-5: “Oti obddeic tov naAaidv “A@poditny onoiv eivar 
thy Ndoviv: tig 5é ] aitia; 7 dtt ovvaymyds Héev H ‘A—poditn, ti dé ovvayoyf 
enduevov tt} HSovi: Kai Sti TOAD TO aioxos tig Hdoviis, tig Ye CmpatiKijc, 7 SE 
"A@POSITH KGAAOS EoTiv, Ob Ldvov TO EVOEov, KAAK Kai 1 Thg OboEws. 
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to create the three mortal species, including humanity, that are yet 
lacking. From this the Neoplatonists conclude that the descent of the 
soul into the material realm is necessary for the perfection of the 
world,!7 see e.g. Proclus Jn Tim. III 324, 15-24. As such it is a good 
thing and in accordance with the will of the Demiurge. However 
good though the descent of the souls may be from the cosmic 
perspective, it is a bad thing for the descended soul, because it goes 
from a more perfect to a less perfect mode of existence. The 
Neoplatonists seek to avoid the implication that god is to be blamed 
for this evil. It is the soul itself who is so attracted to the realm of 
matter that it chooses to descend towards an inferior mode of 
existence. This attraction is described in terms of love for the 
material world, see the discussion by Festugiére 1953: 93-96.!8 

Proclus here appears to link the completion of the world to 
another topic of the speech by the Demiurge, that of the eternity of 
the world. Everything that has been composed can be dissolved. This 
includes the cosmos. However, the Demiurge will not allow this to 
happen (Ti. 4la-b). Therefore, the cosmos will have an infinite 
existence in time (vs. 8 &metpova Kdcnov). Since over time souls 
ascend (vss. 4-5), other souls must descend to take their place in 
order that the cosmos remains a perfect whole. The descent of souls 
then is necessary to make an everlasting cosmos possible. 


2. Details 
TATPOG BovAfow GAEELKaKOIs TE TPOVOLMIG 
The ‘father’ (xatyp) is the Demiurge, ‘the Father and Maker of this 
universe’ (77. 28c3f.), not the begetter of the Erotes (so Meunier 
1935: 89 ‘leur pére’ and Saffrey 1994: 29 ‘leur Pére’).!9 According to 
Plato, it is this will of Demiurge (Ti. 41b4 tig éutic BovAnoews) that 
guarantees the eternal existence of the cosmos; hence it here said to 
avert the evil (&Ac&ixaKoc), ie. the evil of the destruction of the 
cosmos. 

Proclus commenting on Plato Ti. 30a2 (BovAnBeig yap 6 Bed¢ 
&yo0G wév n&vta) explains the relation between the will and the 


17 On this theme see Festugiére 1953: 73-77. 

18 T have been unable to find exact parallels in Proclus. According to In Alc. 32, 
11ff. human souls descend because of love. In this case, however, it is the love of 
perfect souls for less perfect ones who need the assistance of the perfect ones. 

19 The identity of the father of Eros was notoriously unknown, cf. Anth. Graeca5, 
177 for a funny exploration of this theme. 
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providence of the Demiurge. The gods (especially the Henads) are 
characterized by the triad of Goodness, Will and Providence (j 
ayabdtns, ) BodAnors, } tpdvoia). The Demiurge shares these char- 
acteristics too in so far as he may be considered to be a god. He is 
good (fh &ya8dtn¢), therefore he wants his creation to be good (h 
BovAnotc), hence he takes care that it is so (tpdvoi) .2° 

The will of the Demiurge to preserve the cosmos makes it 
necessary that souls descend (see Introduction above). Therefore the 
Erotes who make the souls do so act in accordance with the will and 
the providence of the Demiurge. 


GrEipova KOoLov GéFEw 

Plato’s Demiurge granted the cosmos an unlimited (@metpoc) life- 
span, see Introduction above, cf. Proclus’ paraphrase of Plato 77. 41a-b: 
GAvTOV Eic Tov UrEtpov ypdvov b1G THY BobANoW tod natpdc (In Tim. II 
54, 18-19). The adjective predicate &etpos is proleptic: the lifespan of 
the universe is constantly extended so as to make it last for an 
unlimited period. For the use of proleptic predicate nouns, see 
Smyth 1956: 357 §1579. 





{Wepov ®poav 
Cf. Homeric Hymn (to Aphrodite) 5, 2 (Aphrodite) yAvKbv thepov 
POE. 


Tr. 10-12: Others again always supervise the multifarious / courses of the 
wedding songs, so as to produce an / immortal race of much-suffering men 
from mortal stock; 


vss. 10-11 GAAor 5& yautmv d&pwav noAverdéac oipovsg | aiév 
énontevovolw 
The translators miss the point here by translating otpovg as ‘paths’: 
Meunier 1935: 89f.: ‘D’autres encore surveillent incessament les 
différents chemins des relations intimes du marriage’; Giordano 
1957: 27: ‘Altri ancora sui vari sentieri degli amplessi nuziali inces- 
santemente vigilano’; Saffrey 1994: 29 ‘D’autres, enfin, veillent sans 
cesse sur les chemins trés variés des unions qui fondent les mar- 
riages.’ The word oipog can be translated as ‘path’ but also as the 
‘course’ or the ‘strain’ of a song (L.-S.-J. s.v. oioc 1 and 4). The latter 


20 In Tim. 1 370, 13-371, 8, esp. 371, 4-7. 
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translation is required here, as the addition yautwv dapav (wedding 
songs) indicates. The word for ‘song’ (6&pog) suits the context well, 
since 0&pog is mainly used with the connotation of love song in later 
poets (L.-S.-J. ad loc.). 

During a Greek wedding, songs were sung at different stages of the 
ceremony. Proclus refers here probably to the so-called epithalamia, 
songs (or speeches) given at the bridal chamber (thalamos). Depend- 
ing on the taste of the composer, these songs contained references to 
the consummation of the marriage in different degrees of explicit- 
ness. The hope of offspring (cf. vss. 11-12) was one of the topics of 
such a song.?! 

That this tradition was still alive in Athens in late Antiquity is for 
example shown by the Athenian rhetor Himerius (310-390 cE). In 
the prooemium of his epithalamium in honour of the marriage of 
Severus, he reminds the audience how Sappho, because of her poetic 
genius, managed to win Aphrodite, the Charites, and the Erotes over 
to come to the bridal chamber (Himerius 9, 4, 41-2 ed. Colonna). 

According to the same Himerius 9, 1, 3ff. ed. Colonna, composers 
of epithalamia enjoyed great liberty, even to the degree that he expec- 
ted some of his readers to raise their eyebrows at his own attempts to 
treat the genre technically. This is a possible explanation why Proclus 
calls the strains of these songs ‘multifarious’ (moAvetdijc), cf. In Crat. 
§ 177, p. 103, 23: thy noiKiAtav TOV GpLOVtdv. 


vss. 11-12: ... dxm¢ Ovntiis &end OdTANS | KBavatov tedEWor SonTABEwv 
yévosg avdpav- 

The idea that man may gain some sort of immortality by living on 
through one’s posterity is famously expressed in Plato’s treatment of 
eros in Smp. 207a5ff. For the oxymoron of mortals obtaining immor- 
tality, see especially Smp. 208b2ff. (tadty TH UNXavf), @ Laxkpatec, gon, 
Ovyntov dBavactac wEetéxel, KAI C@ya Kai THAAG NéVTO). For the idea 
that this immortality is achieved especially by offspring from a 
marriage, see Plato Lg. 721b6f.: Tapeiv 8, ..., dvavonBévta gotw f 
10 ovOpanwov yévoc Odoel Twi LETEiAngev KBavaciac .... Given these 
Platonic passages, one wonders why Vogt only refers to the second 
century CE rhetor Aristides Or. 43, 21 and 42, 5. 


21 On epithalamia, see OCD 1996: 548 s.v. epithalamium. 
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Tr. 13: and all care for the works of the love-producing Kythereia. 


vs. 13 naow 8 épya péunrev EpmtotdKov KvOepeine. 

This verse is an almost verbal borrowing from the Homeric hymn on 
Aphrodite (Homeric Hymn 5, 6: n&ow 8 épya peundrev edotepcvov 
Kv@epeing). In the source-text ‘n&oww’ refers to the gods, mankind 
and animals, who are all subjected to the powers of Aphrodite. In our 
hymn, it refers to the different groups of Erotes to whom have been 
assigned different tasks in the field of love. The verse marks the end 
of the first part of the hymn in which the Erotes held the place of 
honour. Note the parallelism between vss. 1-3 and vs. 13: Aphrodite is 
the cause (vss. 2-3; vs. 13 épwtotdKov) of all Erotes (vs. 2 né&vtec, vs. 13 
maow); Aphrodite is called by epithets that refer to the story of her 
birth (vs. 1 "Agpoyeveing; vs. 13 Ku8épeiav, for which see below). 

The epithet Kv8épea refers to the myth of the birth of Aphrodite. 
According to Hesiod’s aition for this epithet (Hes. Th. 192f.), Cythera 
was the island where Aphrodite came ashore after her miraculous 
birth from foam. On Cythera was one of the oldest and most famous 
of Aphrodite’s shrines in Greece.** The fact that the epithet A@po- 
yeveta occurs in the first verse and Kv@epeta in the last of the first 
part of the hymn point to the influence of Hes. Th. 196 (...thv 8’ 
"A@poditny | &gpoyevéa te Dev Kai evotégavov KvOépeiay, already 
cited above), which does not only contain the two epithets but also in 
the same order. 


Tr. 14-19: But, goddess, for you have a farhearing ear everywhere, / 
whether you envelop the great heaven all around, / where, as they say, you 
ave the divine soul of the everlasting cosmos, / or dwell in the aether above 
the rims of the seven orbits / while pouring unyielding powers forward into 
your series, / listen... 


vs. 14f. névty yop éxetg &pinKoov oda, | ete ... ete 

To pray to the divinity to listen wherever it may be, either in this 
place or that, is a standard phrase in Greek hymns, see Orphic Hymn 
49 (to Hipta) 46 for a good parallel (KAD@1 pov ...eite...7]); for the 
many different places where Aphrodite may be, see Orph. Hymn 55 
(to Aphrodite) 17-26. Whereas the composers of the Orphic hymns 
refer to geographical locations, Proclus rather refers to different 


*2 For Aphrodite’s cult on Cythera, see commentary ed. West 1966: 222 ad loc. 
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hierarchical positions, in this case in the cosmos (vss. 15-6) or beyond 
this cosmos (vs. 17). See Proclus In RP I, 141, 21: Aphrodite is 
everywhere (navtaxod dé tig “Agpoditns ovons) i.e. at all levels of 
reality (cf. Festugiére’s note ad loc.), cf. Plotinus Enn. HI 5 [50] 4, 13- 
15. 


Vss. 15-6 mepiogiyyerc péyav odpavov, vO oé pact 
yori ceveouo néAew Kdcpo1o Veeinv, 


1. Introduction: Aphrodite as the World Soul 

In vss. 14-6 Aphrodite is equated with the World Soul (woyiv wevcaoro 
Kdopot0 Beeinv). This equation is not found in Proclus’ writings, cf. 
the insertion of ‘gaov (vs. 15) which seems to indicate a certain 
distancing from that view. 

Plotinus is the notable upholder of this identification. In Enn. III 5 
[50] 2 he assigns the role of World Soul to Aphrodite the child of 
Zeus and Dione, whereas the Aphrodite Ourania, i.e. the Aphrodite 
produced at the occasions of the castration of Ouranos, is the all-soul 
separated from this world.?? It is a matter of debate whether Plotinus 
believes that Plato argues that Aphrodite is the World Soul. It is a 
fact, however, that Plato nowhere does so.*4 We note that there is no 
reference to the World Soul in Proclus’ interpretation of the myth of 
Aphrodite’s birth, for which see commentary to vs. 1 “Agpoyevetns. 
These verses resemble so closely Homeric Hymn 8 (to Ares) 6-8 that it 
seems likely that they inspired Proclus. For the resemblance, see West 
1970: 301; for the fact that Proclus was probably inspired by these 
verses, see Gelzer 1987. 


2. Vss. 15-6: Commentary on the details 

NEPLOLYYEIG 

The use of the word neptogiyyetv to describe the soul encircling the 
cosmos is a borrowing from Plato Ti. 58a7. In Plato the circuit of the 
whole (zepiodoc) is said to constrict (o@iyyet) all the four elements. It 
is problematic what exactly ‘ogiyyew’ means in the latter passage. It 


°3 This at least one way to interpret the difficult En. II 5 [50], see Hadot 1990: 
46-61 for an extended discussion. 

*4 The crucial passage is Enn. II] 5 [50] 5, 11: 7 8& yoy 10d Kdopov H ‘Agpodity 
gotlv adt. Some believe «dt6 to refer to Plato, others to Koopov. Wolters 1972: 56 
comments: ‘This refers not to Plato (so Muller, Mackenna, Harder, Cilento, 
Armstrong), but to 6 Kdop0g (so Ficino, Meunier, Bréhier). Plotinus had already 
spoken of the world-soul as its Aphrodite above (3.30); Plato nowhere does so.’ 
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can mean ‘constrict’ (compress) or simply ‘embrace’, depending on 
how one interprets the passage.*> The prefix mept- is added because 
the Demiurge is said to have enveloped the cosmos in the World Soul 
(see discussion in Cornford 1937: 242-246.). In the same way Philo 
Post. 5 uses the word ‘nepiogiyyew’ when he describes the circle of 
the sky as enveloping all created things.*® Note that the notion of 
‘compressing’, ‘binding’ is absent from the Philonic passage. 


GeEVGOLO KOGLLOLO 

For the eternal existence of the cosmos, see commentary to vss. 7-9. 
Proclus In Tim. I 453, 18-19 describes the potency of the world to 
exist infinitely with the adjectives GvéxAetntoc and cévaoc. 


Vss. 17-8 cite kal ent& KdKAwV daep KvtIvyac AiBEpr Vatetc 
OEIPAIs DUETEpAIc SLVELEIG TPOXEOVG’ KGOOUGOTOVSG 


1. Introduction: Aphrodite beyond the orbits of the planets 
Proclus’ extant writings are of little help in throwing light on the 
position of Aphrodite beyond the orbits of the planets. The fact that 
she is beyond the orbits of the planets excludes in any case the 
possibility that she is the planet Venus. I tentatively suggest that this 
Aphrodite is superior to the previous one. There are two indications 
for this: 
1. Aphrodite dwells in the aether. The aether is the traditional 
dwelling place of the gods. So traditional in fact, that the very 
formulation ai8épt vatets is a Homeric borrowing (Jl. 2, 412: Zed 
... a8ép1 vatwv; Od. 15, 523: Zedcs ... wiBépi vatwv). In Proclus H. 
VII 12 it is the place where Zeus (the Demiurgic Nous) dwells, a 
deity superior to the World Soul. Moreover, Proclus considers 
Aphrodite as something so pure that it floats above the sea of the 
material cosmos (see commentary to vs. 1 “A@poyevetns). 
2. Since Proclus refers to Plotinus in vss. 15-6, we may recall that 
Plotinus distinguishes Aphrodite the World Soul from a divine 
soul that transcends the World Soul.?7 


25 See discussion Cornford 1937: 242-246. 

26 névto yop ov yévecic ot Odpavod KdKAOG nEepioetyEus Evtdg EaVTOD KatExEL 
(For all created things are enclosed and kept within itself by the circle of the sky, 
trans. Colson-Whitaker). 

27 For this interpretation, see again Hadot 1990: 51. 
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2. Vss. 17-8: Commentary on the details 
OEIPAis DUETEPAIG 
The series are that of the Erotes, see commentary to vs. 1. 


Svvapers KOOUGSTOVSG 

In general, the gods are so powerful that they never have to yield. 
Hence they are often called adc&paoto0s, see e.g. the frequent vocative 
Gd&paote in the Orphic Hymns (4, 7; 10, 3; 12, 2; 65, 2); in Proclus, see 
e.g. In RP. 1 138, 7; In Tim. I 168, 15. In the case of Aphrodite, this 
adjective is all the more appropriate because neither god nor man 
can resist the forces of love, with the notable exception of Hestia, 
Artemis and Athena, see e.g. Homeric Hymn 5 (to Aphrodite) 7-46. 


Tr. 19-21: ... and may you steer the toilsome course of my life, / mistress, 
with your most righteous arrows, / while putting an end to the chilly 
impulse of unholy desires. 


vss. 19-20 Kai roAdpoyBov guy Bidto10 nopeinv 
iDdvoic o€0, nOtVa, SiKaL0TATOLOL BEAgLvOIS 

Both H. V on the Lycian Aphrodite and this hymn end in the same 
way: Aphrodite is asked to influence the suppliant’s life for the best 
(vss. 19-20; H. V 14: woxnv 8’ ay cvdelpov an’ aioxeosg é¢ TOAD 
«K&AAOG) and to free him from the bad kind of erotic desires (vs. 21; 
H. V 15: ynyevéog mpopvyotdoay dAoitov oiotpov épwiic). There is, 
however, an important difference. In H. V, it is made explicit what 
the good is that Proclus hopes to obtain from Aphrodite: to be led 
towards divine Beauty. H. II does not specify what the righteous 
desires are that should govern Proclus’ life. 

There can be little doubt that these include the desire for divine 
Beauty. We note in this respect that the archery image of the 
anagogic Erotes in vs. 4 is repeated in vs. 20 (although all Erotes 
probably make use of bow and arrow). The question is, however, 
whether this is the only kind of desire Proclus is asking for in this 
hymn. The goods of Aphrodite may include especially a fertile 
marriage (vss. 10-2). In H. VI 48, the suppliant asks for children and 
a spouse: (60¢) téxva, Aéxoc. It has been maintained that these wishes 
are an indication that Proclus did not compose H. VII for his own 
use, but — as I will argue ad loc. — we have no reason to exclude the 
possibility that Proclus at some stage in his life entertained the idea 
of raising a family. Therefore, I suggest that we take these righteous 
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desires as including more than just the philosophical desire for 
divine Beauty. 


vs.21 ody dciwv navovoe nd0wv Kpvdecoav épary. 

Both Proclus’ hymns to Aphrodite end with the prayer not to fall 
victim to the chilly impulse of bad desires (cf. H. V 15) whereas in the 
immediately preceding verses Aphrodite is asked to give good things. 
Kpvoetg (chilly) is a standard epithet for things in the realm of genesis, 
cf. H. IV, 10: xpvepiic yevébAne. 

The shift from a positive towards a negative request at the closing 
of a hymn is common in the Orphic hymns. It is often expressed in 
phrases similar to those in Proclus: Orph. Hymn 58 (to Eros) 9-10: 
(Eros) come to the initiates, with pure thought, | and banish from 
them vile impulses?® (gadAovg 5’ éxtoriovg 0’ dpuds dnd tOvd’ 
anonepne); Orph. Hymn 11 (To Pan) 22-23: (Pan) bring my life to a 
good conclusion | and send Pan’s madness (Ioavikov oictpov cf. 
Proclus H. V 15) to the ends of the earth; Orph. Hymn 61 (To 
Nemesis) 11-12: (Nemesis) grant nobility of mind, putting an end to 
loathsome, | unholy thoughts (xabovoe navexOeis yous ody Cotas), 
such as are fickle and haughty; Orph. Hymn 39 (To Korybas) 9-10 free 
from fantasies (nad@V PaVtTAoIAS) a soul stunned by necessity; Orph. 
Hymn 66 (To Hephaistos) 12: end the savage rage of untiring fire 
(nadoov Avoodoav Laviav mupds &kKapcATtOLO). See for other examples 
Orph. Hymn 14 (To Rhea) 12-4; Orph. Hymn 36 (To Artemis) 13-16; 
Orph. Hymn 68 (To Hygeia) 12-3; Orph. Hymn 77 (To Mnemosyne) 9- 
10; Orph. Hymn 86 (To Dream) 16-18. The underlying idea is clear: 
the deity can use its powers for better or for worse. The suppliant 
seeks to assure the positive action of the deity and to steer free from 
any opposite, negative, one. As far as Aphrodite is concerned, Pausa- 
nias 9, 16, 3 mentions a statue of Aphrodite Apostrophia in Thebe. 
Her function was to turn mankind away from illegitimate desire 
(énOvptas te G&vdpov) and unholy actions (épyov c&vootwv cf. ody 
doiwv n68av here) .?9 

For love’s unholy desire, cf. Euripides Hipp. 764ff.: Aphrodite 
strikes Phaedra with a dread malady of unhallowed passion (ody 
OOtoV EPOTMV VOW). 





°8 Translations by Athanassakis 1977. 
29 For a discussion of this statue, see Pirenne-Delforge 1994: 276-281. 


Ill. (EIZ MOYSAS) 


Introduction 


From Ji. 1,1 onwards the Muse or Muses inspire the Greek poets. The 
exact number of Muses vary, but at least since Hesiod their usual 
number is nine (cf. commentary to vs. 2): Calliope (epic poetry), Clio 
(history), Euterpe (flute-playing), Terpsichore (dancing), Erato (lyric 
poetry), Melpomene (tragedy), Thalia (comedy), Polyhymnia 
(hymns, pantomime), and Urania (astrology). Ironically, the hymns 
celebrating the goddesses who inspired so many poets are rare, see 
especially Homeric Hymn 25 (to the Muses and Apollo), and Orphic 
Hymn 76 (to the Muses). 

It was Pythagoras who adopted the Muses as the patrons of 
philosophy. The philosopher became the servant of the Muses. This 
theme has been explored in great detail by Boyancé 1936. A central 
tenet in this cult is what Boyancé calls the ‘heroisation’ (p. 233): the 
belief that the philosopher in his pursuit of the intellectual life, 
purified himself of the passions of the body, and for that reason was 
after death elevated to a divine existence (becomes a heros). This is 
indeed one of the important themes in the present hymn (cf. com- 
mentary to vs. 7). For Proclus, there is an extra element to philo- 
sophy envisaged as the cult of the Muses. The inspiration by the 
Muses takes the form of divine possession and mania (madness). As 
we have explained (chapter III § 5), Proclus attributes specific 
anagogic powers to different forms of divine madness. Although the 
Muses are patron deities of philosophy, there is little about them in 
Proclus’ extant writings. The most detailed treatment is found in Jn 
Crat. §§ 176-177, pp. 100, 11-103, 23. The evidence has been 
discussed by Saffrey 1992. 


Text 


‘Yuvéouev, LEepdnov KvayoyLOV DUVEOLEV OAs, 
évvéa Ovyatépacs weyaAov Aros &yAQOPHVODG, 
al woxas Kat& BévO0c KAwoLEevac BidtoLO 


10. 


15. 


10. 


15. 
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OY PAVTOLG TEAETIOLV Eyepotvowv a0 BiIBAwV 
Myevéewv Pdoavto Svoavtntov ddvvcawov 

Kai onevder E615aEav drép Pabvyeduova AnOnv 
iyvoc éxerv, KaBapdc 6é LoAeiv roti cbvvopov KoTPOV, 
évOev cnenAcyxOnoav, bt’ é¢ yeveBAtiov &KthV 
KOINEGOV, DAOTPAPEGOL MEPL KANPOLOL LAVEIGAL. 


GAAG, Dewi, Kai Eueto noAvATOINTOV Eparv 
TOVGATE KAI VOEPOIs LE GOQOV Pakyedoute LKBoIc: 
undé w’ &ronr&yEerev Kero Wéwv yévoc &vdpHv 
a&tparitod Cabéns, Epipeyyéoc, &yAMoKe prov, 

aici 5° é& Oucdor0 noAvTAGYyKtOLO yevebANs 

Edket’ EUNV WOXTV TAVAANLOVG TPOs Phos Hyvov, 
duetépov BptBovoav ceEwodov and ciuBAwv 

Kai KAgoc eventing ppevoBeryénc aitv gyovoav. 


Translation 


We hymn, we hymn the light that raises man aloft, 

on the nine daughters of great Zeus with splendid voices, 

who have rescued from the agony of this world, so hard to bear, 

the souls who were wandering in the depth of life 

through immaculate rites from intellect-awaking books, 

and have taught them to strive eagerly to follow the track leading 

beyond the deep gulf of forgetfulness, and to go pure to their 
kindred star 

from which they strayed away, when once they fell 

into the headland of birth, mad about material lots. 


But, goddesses, put an end to my much-agitated desire too 

and throw me into ecstasy through the noeric words of the wise. 

That the race of men without fear for the gods may not lead me 

astray from the most divine and brilliant path with its splendid 
fruit; 

Always draw my all-roving soul towards the holy light, 

away from the hubbub of the much wandering race 

heavy laden from your intellect-strengthening beehives, 

and everlasting glory from its mind-charming eloquence. 
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Structure 


After the invocation (vss. 1-2) follows an aretology (vss. 3-9), which 
summarizes the assistance of the Muses to fallen souls in general. The 
final verses (vss. 10-17) — introduced by «AAG — contain a prayer 
that the Muses may do this for Proclus in particular too (vs. 10: Kat). 


Commentary 


Tr. 1-2: We hymn, we hymn the light that raises man aloft, / on the nine 
daughters of great Zeus with splendid voices, ... 


vs. 1 pepdnov 

Perhaps Proclus has only used pépoy (man) because it has an epic 
ring (cf. the Homeric expression pépones &vOponor e.g. Il. 1, 250). A 
more subtle explanation would be that according to Proclus népow 
refers to the divided life of a human being (Jn Crat. § 16 p. 7, 11-12: 
KOTO MEV TO WEWEptopéevyy ~xew Conv ‘uépow’). The Muses in their 
turn perfect our manifold activities which raise us up to noeric one- 
ness, the opposite of division (Jn Crat. § 177 p. 103, 16-8: at de Mob- 
OO TUG TOIKiAGS NU@V evEepyEeias Tus Eig TO EV TO VOEPOV &VvayodoUs 
teAelovotv), cf. my commentary to vs. 11 (voepois pe coga@v Baxyed- 
cate p0Qo1c); see also the discussion by Saffrey 1992: 16 of this 
passage. Cf. Hermeias In Phdr. p. 89, 31-3 for the same idea that the 
Apollonian inspiration leads the soul from plurality towards unity. 


vs. 1 c&vayayiov es 

The Muses imbue the human soul with a form of madness that 
elevates it towards divine Symmetry (see chapter III § 5 and commen- 
tary to vs. 11). The Muses bring about this anagogic madness when 
they illuminate the trace of divine symmetry in the human soul (10 
Ths Vetus ovupetpiags iyvoc €AAGuROvEaL). Hence the resulting mad- 
ness and possession (KatoKMyTV Te Ka LoVviav) is called illumination 
(€AXAapyic), see In RP. I 180, 19ff. 


vs.2 évvéa Bvyatépac weycAov Ards &YAWO@MVOUGE 
The verse recalls Hesiod Th. 76: (the Muses) évvéa Ovyatépec 
weycAov Aros éxyeyavio. The number of the Muses is nine ever since 
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Homer Od. 24, 60. Proclus In Crat. § 176 p. 102, 12ff. and Hermeias 
In Phdr. 90, 22-30 explain that the Muses are nine because the 
number nine contains in itself all harmonies. It depends on the 
monad of Apollo. The plurality of the Muses corresponds to the 
plurality of activities in the human being which they are supposed to 
bring to the Apollonian one-ness, see commentary to vs. 1. 


Tr. 3-5: (the Muses) who have rescued from the agony of this world, so 
hard to bear, / the souls that were wandering in the depth of life / 
through immaculate rites from intellect-awaking books, /... 


vs. 3 words Kate BévO0c KAwopEevas B1dto10 

The usual description of the fate of fallen souls in this world. The 
‘depth of life’ (Bév80g Bidto1o) is our present life in the realm of 
matter, cf. H. I 25 Ang vectorg BévOeow. The expression has a 
Chaldaean ring, see e.g. Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 148 BévOea Kdopov; 
cf. Synesius H. 1 (3) 631 and H. 5 (2) 49. Since our descent into the 
world of matter involves forgetfulness about our transcendental 
origin, we just ‘wander around’ (&Acouat), until the Muses reveal to 
us the way out (vss. 6-7, vs. 13). For the the wandering soul as a 
recurrent image in Proclus, cf. H. IV 11; VII 32. It is often connected 
with the wanderings (tA&vn) of Odysseus (see e.g. Proclus In Parm. V 
1025, 35f.). In Homer the participle GA@pevog is often used in 
connection with Odysseus (e.g. Od. 2, 333; 5, 336, 5, 448; 7, 239). 


vs. 4 Gypavtols TeAetijow Eyepowoowv cto BIBA@v 

This verse poses two, partially related, problems: (A) do the teAetat 
refer to actual rites based on holy books or, in a metaphorical sense, 
to the study of texts? (B) which BiBAot are intended? 


1. Evidence for teAetat from books as actual rites 

On the one hand, it is very possible that Proclus refers here to real 
rites based on sacred books. From early times onwards, sacred books 
played an important role in different Greek mystery-cults. Plato R. 
364e3ff. famously complains about vagabonds and seers, who go 
round the doors of the rich. 


They come up with a noisy mob of books (BiPA@v da50v) written by 
Musaeus and Orpheus (who are descended from the Moon and the 
Muses, they say), which are source-books for their rituals; and they 
convince whole countries as well as individuals that there are in fact 
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ways to be free and cleansed of sin. While we remain on earth, this 
involves rituals and enjoyable diversions, which also work for us after 
we have died and which they call initiations (teAetat).! 


For a discussion of other known examples of mystery texts, see 
Burkert 1987: 69ff. The Orphic mysteries with their sacred texts were 
especially associated with the Muses. As Plato notes, Orpheus was the 
son of the Muse Calliope.? Cf. Orphic Hymn 76 (To the Muses) 7: 
‘sacred and mystic rites you (sc. the Muses) taught to mortals’ (a1 
tedetic Ovyntoic avedei—ate pvotin(o)Aedtove, cf. vs. 6 &idaEav). 
These Orphic rites aimed especially at securing a blessed after-life for 
the initiated by purifying them from pollution (cf. vs. 7 kaBapag dé 
WoAeiv moti obvvopov G&otpov). From Marinus we know that Proclus 
practised Orphic methods of purification along with Chaldaean ones 
(Vita Proch § 18) and that he studied the Orphic scriptures (Vita Procli 
§§ 26-7). Damascius too shows a vivid interest in Orphic purification 
rites.3 


2. The tedetai as the study of texts 

On the other hand, Proclus may be following a widespread belief in 
Antiquity that the cult of the Muses — i.e. study in general and 
especially that of philosophy — secured a blissful existence among 
the gods after this life. Cumont 1922: 15, in his groundbreaking 
study, explains: ‘All who gave themselves up to works of intellect had 
a part of the godhead. They were purified by the high pursuit of 
spiritual joy and freed thereby from the passions of the body and the 
oppression of matter. For this reason the Muses are frequently 
represented on tombs.’ Cumont’s idea was taken up and elaborated 
upon by Marrou 1937: 231-257 and especially in the momentous 
study by Boyancé 1936, see pp. 231-327 for philosophy as the cult of 
the Muses, and esp. pp. 294-297 for his interpretation of the present 
hymn along these lines. According to this interpretation, the BiBAot 


! Trans. Waterfield. On this text see Boyancé 1936: 11ff. and West 1983: 20ff. 

2 Cf. Proclus Jn Tim. II 168, 9-15: the Muse Calliope revealed the science about 
the gods to her son Orpheus. 

3 Damascius In Phd. I §11 (p. 87 ed. Norvin) quotes an Orphic fragment that 
promises purification from the sins of the forebears, just like Plato’s Orphics did. 
For the correct interpretation of this purification from the sins of the deceased, see 
Boyancé 1936: 60ff. (who attributed the commentary to Olympiodorus as was 
standardly done at the time ). 

4 Fora catalogue of these sarcophagi, see now: L. P. Faedo, ‘I sarcofagi con 
Muse’ (ANRWITL 12, 2 1981: 65-155). 
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refer to such different books as the Platonic dialogues, Orphic 
scriptures, Chaldaean Oracles and inspired poets, in short, all books 
that were supposed to reveal divinely inspired wisdom. The teAetat, 
then, consist in the progress in insight made by the philosopher 
while studying these texts. 

In the light of our discussion in chapter II, we can now elaborate 
on the ideas put forward by Cumont and Boyancé in the case of 
Proclus. As we have seen, the human soul can only escape the cycle of 
rebirth when it manages to contemplate the Forms during its exist- 
ence on earth. In order to achieve this contemplation it is necessary 
to participate in some way in the divine Nous (chapter II § 3). Just 
study in itself is not enough to be elevated to the state of noeric 
activity, it also takes divine illumination. This divine illumination may 
be brought about by the study of divinely inspired books. It is often 
described as Bacchic frenzy, as is the case in vs. 11. As we will see in 
the commentary ad loc. this Bacchic frenzy consists in the unification 
of the divided human soul to the degree that it is capable of contem- 
plating the Forms. Such an inspired reading of a text does not 
happen automatically. This situation explains these prayers for such 
an illuminating reading, like the one in the present hymn, in the 
prooemia of the Theologia Platonica and the commentary on the 
Parmenides, as well as the fourth hymn (see the introduction to H. IV 
for a demonstration of the kinship of these prayers and hymns). To 
obtain such an inspired reading of the text is compared to the final 
phase of the initiations in philosophy in Phdr. 250c4, the so-called 
enonteta, i.e. the contemplation of the Forms. The resulting interpre- 
tation is the €nontik@tepov exegesis as opposed to the pepikatepov 
form of exegesis.> The latter type is produced by a soul that has not 
yet managed to unify itself into Bacchic frenzy but is still fragmented. 
See on these two forms of exegesis and their relation to the condition 


5 The terms pepika@tepov and éxontikotepov originate from Proclus In Tim. I 
204, 24-27. Proclus ascribes the former type of exegesis especially to Porphyry and 
the latter to Iamblichus. A text, like Plato’s Timaeus, which is apparently (gaivo- 
wevov) about physics, may also be read in a metaphysical way, since the physical 
domain is an image of the superior metaphysical level. Porphyry restricts his 
interpretations to the apparent sense only, and his method is therefore qualified as 
lepik@tepov (more partial) by Proclus. Iamblichus, on the other hand, focuses on a 
global interpretation of the text (j 6An Bewmpia). He does not interpret an 
apparently physical text in physical terms only. Praechter made this distinction the 
hinge of his famous article Richtungen und Schulen im Neuplatonismus (1910, for a 
definition of the two different approaches, see p. 137). 
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of the human soul Pépin 1974. In short then, in this line of approach 
the teAetat refer to those described in Plato Phaedrus in connection 
with the contemplation of the Forms. The study of certain BiBAo1 may 
result in a specific state of mind which allows for contemplation of 
the Forms. The contemplation of the Forms in its turn guarantees an 
escape from the realm of matter after this life. 


3. Conclusion 

Which of the two interpretations offered above is to be preferred? 
Given the fact that Proclus was both a zealous practioner of rites and 
an ardent student of texts, it is difficult to decide. Perhaps it is best 
not to choose, for the two interpretations are not so much opposing 
as converging. As we have seen in chapter V § 3.3, the same prin- 
ciples of symbolism and sympatheia that underlie theurgical initiation 
rites are at work in divinely inspired texts.® These texts in their turn 
may or may not be used in mystical rites. To handle these texts in one 
way or another results in divine illumination and mystical revelation 
(cf. commentary to vs. 11), cures the forgetfullnes of which the fallen 
soul is suffering (cf. vs. 6) and in this way brings salvation for the soul 
after death (cf. vs. 7). 


éyepowdwv 

The adjective éyepotvoog (intellect-awaking) occurs only in Nonnus 
(five times) and Proclus’ hymns (H. I 7; VI 7). In Nonnus, the word 
does not have the elevated meaning of ‘intellect-awaking’ that it has 
in Proclus. He may e.g. call drunkenness éyepotvoog (D. 12, 376). 
Proclus uses it only in connection with the ascent of the human soul. 
Commenting on Phdr. 245alff., he assigns two tasks to the Muses: to 
wake up the soul and to bring it to Bacchic ecstasy. Both functions 
are mentioned in this hymn; for the Bacchic ecstasy, see vs. 11. 
Proclus In RP. 1 181, 23ff. explains: ‘the awaking (€yepotc) is the 
rising up and the unperverted activity of the soul and is turning away 
from the fall into the realm of becoming towards the divine.’ Proclus 
describes this process in vss. 5-7. 


6 For a similar view, see Sheppard 1980: 145-161 on the question to what extent 
mystery language in Proclus is intended metaphorically. “The principles behind the 
use of obuBodo in theurgy are also the principles behind Proclus’ interpretation of 
poetic myths and so he can transfer language from the one sphere into the other 
and use mystery-language to provide a terminology for allegory’ (p. 161). 
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Tr. 6-9: ... and have taught them to strive eagerly to follow the track 
leading / beyond the deep gulf of forgetfulness, and to go pure to their 
kindred star / from which they strayed away, when once they fell / into the 
headland of birth, mad about material lots. 


vs. 6 omevdetv 

Majercik 1989: 185 comments on Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 115 (yp o€ 
omevdew TPOG TO MMOs KTA.): ‘The theme of ‘haste’ to the Divine 
World is a constant in the religious traditions of this period and 
parallels the theme of ‘flight’.’ For parallels, see comments by 
Majercik ad loc., which depend almost completely on Des Places 
19963: 141 n. 1 to Fr. 115. See especially Proclus In Crat. § 155, p. 88, 
4-5 (= Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 116 trans. Majercik): ‘For the Divine is 
accessible not to the mortals who think corporeally (cf. vss. 3 and 5 in 
present hymn: the souls are freed from the material realm by the 
Muses), but to those who, naked, hasten upward to the heights (Gv 
orevdovo1 mpc yos cf. vs. 6 brtp Babvyebdbuova AnOnv for the same 
movement upwards). 


vs. 6 Baboxeduova AnOnv 

The Muses are traditionally associated with the power of recollection, 
their mother being Mnemosyne. It is a vestige of the times of oral 
poetry when a good memory was of essential importance to the poet. 
Here Proclus links this tradition to the theme of the recollection of 
the intelligible world in Platonism, on which see H. I 32 with com- 
mentary. The study of the intellect-awaking books is supposed to cure 
the forgetfulness mankind is suffering from, see also commentary to 
vs. 7 tyvog éxew below. Cf. Orphic Hymn 77 (to Mnemosyne) for a 
prayer to the mother of the Muses to ward off evil oblivion that harms 
the mind of the initiates. In this case, the initiates appear to pray that 
they may remember and not forget secret formulas that will enable 
them to celebrate their mystery rites effectively. In a like manner, the 
Neoplatonist in order to celebrate the mysteries of philosophy needs 
the Muses to stir his recollection of the intelligible world. 


vs. 7 iyvog éxew 

In Proclus, tyvy (traces) refer primarily to the traces, i.e. illumi- 
nations, of the Forms in the realm of matter, especially (but not 
necessarily) as found in the primal mass before the Demiurge set to 
work. The Platonic source is Ti. 53b1f., see e.g. Proclus In Tim. I 270, 
11-16, Theol. Plat. IV 29, p. 84, 24-25. 
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Since these traces are divine sparks in the material world, they may 
be used as theurgical symbola in order to enter into communion with 
the gods (see chapter IV § 4.4 on theurgical symbols). As we have 
seen (chapter V § 3.3.1), some myths are supposed to function as 
theurgical symbola. It is, then, these symbola contained in holy BipAot 
of vs. 4 that constitute the track towards the divine world that the 
Muses teach us to follow. See e.g. Proclus In RP. 1 74, 22 ff. who, in a 
discussion of the nature of symbolic poetry, observes the following: 
the myths of Homer do not reveal the truth to the profane, but ‘only 
offer certain traces (iyvn tiv&) of the whole mystagogy to those who 
are by nature capable of being led to the contemplation that is 
inaccessible to the many.’ 

In like manner, the divine Plato (év@eoc¢ TAd&twv) has inserted his 
thoughts on the gods (t& mepi VeOv évvoias) in all his dialogues in 
order to lead the lovers of the divine towards recollection of the 
universal principles (t@v dA@v a&vauvnov, cf. here the fact that the 
Muses make the souls flee forgetfulness). These thoughts are 
compared to the ‘images’ (ivécApata) of the divine world which the 
Demiurge has sown into the cosmos in order that everything reverts 
upon the divine so far as it is akin to it (Theol. Plat. 15, pp. 23, 22-24, 
11). The ‘images’ are the theurgical symbols discussed in Proclus De 
Sacrificio, as Saffrey-Westerink observe in their n. 1. 


vs. 7 xaBapac S& poAeiv roti obvVOLOV KOTPOV 

The idea of a native &otpov from which the individual soul 
descended into a body and to which it will return after a virtuous life 
in this world finds its origin in Plato 77. 41d8ff: after the creation of 
the cosmos the Demiurge allots each soul to a star on which the souls 
are mounted ‘as if on vehicles’ (a> é¢ 6ynua). Meanwhile he shows 
them the nature of the universe and instructs them about the laws of 
their destiny. These entail that the incarnation in a body necessarily 
exposes the soul to sensations and emotions. Mastery of these results 
in a virtuous life, subjection to them in a wicked life. ‘And anyone 
who lived well for his appointed time would return home to his 
native Gotpov and live an appropriately blissful life (m&Aw eig thy Tod 
ovvvonov Topev8eic oiknow Kotpov, Biov edvdaiuova Kai ovvnOn 
é€01).’ It is to this life that the Muses lead the souls after death. In 
Plato, the native Gotépes corresponds to the stars (see Taylor 1928: 
555f. and Cornford 1973: 143). In Proclus’ interpretation, however, 
they are the planets, see Proclus Jn Tim. III 261, 12-263, 22. 
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Proclus In Tim. III 290, 18-28 discusses this passage. Proclus 
distinguishes between the native stars properly, which are souls (Jn 
Tim. III 260, 24ff.) and their ‘aetherial vehicles’ (to 6xnLa 16 
ai®épiov), ie. the physical stars.7 The soul of e.g. the sun is the 
universal Sun-soul on which the individual sun-souls depend. Souls, 
after a life ‘in which they obeyed justice and the gods’ (hence they 
are called ka8apdc in the hymn), return to their universal soul and 
install themselves in its aetherial vehicle. They are now ‘full of noeric 
life’ and together with their universal soul they govern the cosmos 
and exercise providence towards it (for stars governing the cosmos, 
see H. I commentary to vss. 15-17). In the mean time, however, they 
can continue their own intellections. This is the blissful after-life. 


vss. 8-9 évOev crenAcyyOnouv, bt’ é¢ yeveBANiov &Kthv | KannEGoV 
Although maritime metaphors are common in Neoplatonism (see 
commentary to H. I 30), it is somewhat strange to read that the 
descending souls fall into the ‘headland of birth’ (yeve8Ajtog &KTH). 
Normally, stormy waters symbolize the realm of matter in which the 
human soul is at the risk of drowning, see commentary on H. VI 10- 
12. To reach land is a symbol for salvation, cf. the oracle in Porphyry 
Vita Plotini 22, 26, where the soul of Plotinus is said to swim ‘to the 
banks of a headland surrounded by waters’ (é¢ nova vnxbtov GKTIIS). 
Perhaps we should understand it as follows: according to Ti. 41e3f., 
all souls make an equal first descent into the realm of matter for the 
first time. If they choose to live well, they will return to their native 
stars. If, however, they turn themselves to the bodies, they become 
slaves of Heimarmene and are trapped in this world of generation 
(Proclus In Tim. TI] 274, 14-275, 23). A headland is the boundary 
between sea and land: the soul may walk landward, i.e. return to its 
safe native star, or plunge itself into the sea, i.e. indulge itself 
completely into the realm of matter. We may compare this to the 
characterisation of humans as ‘inhabiting a borderland’ (ue8dpi0g) 
by later Neoplatonists and particularly Platonizing theologians (on 
the term, see Lloyd 1990: 123). This description is based on the same 
idea that the human soul may either descend or ascend. 


7 Here we touch on the famous doctrine of the soul vehicles, for which see the 
classical treatment by Dodds 19632: 313-321, for further literature on soul vehicles, 
see Siorvanes 1996: 200 n. 27. 
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vs.9 vAOTPAPEGOL TEPI KANPOLOL LAVETCAL 

In Plato R. 617d2 ff. (the myth of Er), the prophet of Lachesis takes 
the lots (kAnpo1) from her knees in order to determine the future 
existence of the souls that are on the verge of descending into this 
world. He casts them after a short explanation to the souls about the 
procedure: the souls are free to choose their own daemon and their 
own sort of life. The lots are used to establish the order in which the 
souls may choose. 

Proclus In Tim. Ill 323, 16ff. connects the myth of Er with the 
account in the Timaeus about the creation of mankind (see comment- 
ary on vs. 7: kaBapas dé LoAetv noti odbvvopov Gotpov), although Plato 
does not provide any clue to do so. According to the former, a lot is 
the total sum of lives that the All offers to a soul. Paris, for example, is 
a soul that is offered the choice between three different lives: a royal 
life, the life of a lover and martial life. The totality of these three lives 
is his lot (Jn RP. II 263, 17££.). 

The lots are called ‘material’ (vAotpagnsg) because they partly 
determine the existence of the soul in the material realm. The 
madness (uavetoat) of the souls is not the positive one of divine 
inspiration mentioned below (see vs. 11 Baxyedoute), but the insanity 
of the souls that prefer a life in the realm of matter over one in the 
intelligible realm. For an example of madness in a negative sense, see 
Proclus In Alc. 293, 17ff.: the soul that is suffering from a double 
ignorance — i.e. the soul that is ignorant of the fact that it has 
forgotten about the intelligible realm when it descended — is victim 
of a long-lasting madness (uavia. ToAvYPdvt0G). 


Tr. 10-11: But, goddesses, put an end to my much-agitated desire too / 
and throw me into ecstasy through the noeric words of the wise. 


vss. 10-11 GAAG, Beat, Kai gueio NOADATOINTOV Epwrv | nadoate 
For aAAG marking a transition from the aretology to the prayers 
proper, see H. I 33. As kai indicates, the argument why the Muses 
should grant Proclus’ prayers is one of the da-quia-hoc-dare-tuumc-type: 
your work consists in helping souls (vss. 3-9), so now help me now 
too.® 

For the prayer to put an end to the bad desires of which the soul 
suffers because it is in a body, see H. II 21; V 15. 


8 For this type of argumentation, see Bremer 1981: 196. 
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vs. 11  voepoig ue copdv Baxyevdoate W016 

For the Neoplatonists Bacchic frenzy (Bakyeta) is a state of 
perfection of the human soul. The fallen human soul is characterized 
by multiplicity. Since like is always known by like, the soul in this 
situation is incapable of contemplating the noetic entities, i.e. the 
Forms, which are characterized by unity. The soul must therefore 
cleanse itself from this multiplicity and seek to become as unified as 
possible. The soul that manages to do so is able to contemplate the 
intelligible world at the level of Nous and is called a ‘Bacchant’ after 
the Orphic text cited by Plato Phd. 69d1 (Many carry the thyrsus, few 
are Bacchants), see e.g. Marinus Vita Procli § 22 (Proclus as a 
Bacchant); Hermeias In Phdr. 172, 10ff.; Damascius In Phd. §§ 166, 
171 ed. Westerink; Olympiodorus In Phd. 7 § 10; 8 § 7 ed. Westerink. 
The Neoplatonists relate this text to their ‘spiritual’ interpretation of 
the Orphic story of the destruction of Bacchus by the Titans and his 
subsequent salvation, and the rites that go with the story (see my 
commentary to H. VII 11-15). 

The Neoplatonists associate the true Bacchant of the Phd. with the 
poetic madness brought about by the Muses as described by Plato 
Phdr. 245al1ff. in his catalogue of forms of mania: “Third comes the 
possession and the madness of the Muses. This madness, which falls 
on a soft and pure soul, wakes it up and brings it to ecstasy (€xBpak- 
xevovoa) under the influence of songs and other poetry, teaches 
posterity by honouring the innumerable deeds of the Ancients.’ 
Proclus describes this Bacchic frenzy as ‘a divinely inspired move- 
ment and an indefatigable dance around the divine, which perfects 
those who are possessed.’? This ‘indefatigable dance’ consists in the 
contemplation of the intelligible at the level of Nous. It is the 
‘madness superior to temperance’ that characterizes the best of the 
three types of poetry distinguished by Proclus (see chapter VI § 2.2). 
This madness does not only befall the inspired poet directly. The 
study of these poets may bring about the same madness on the part 
of the reader (see chapter V § 3.3.1), cf. the case of Plato’s Ion who as 
a student of Homer partakes in the divine madness. Proclus here 
prays for such indirect inspiration by the Muses through the study of 
inspired p080. 

From the foregoing discussion it should not be concluded that the 
w08o1 of the cogoi refer to the mythical poems of a Homer and a 


9 In RP.1 181, 26f.: 1 58 Baxyeta Kivnors EvOe0c Kai yopeta nepi 1 Beiov &tpvtoc, 
TEAEGLOVPYOSG TOV KATEXYOUEVOV. 
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Hesiod only (cf. my commentary to the BiBAot of vs. 4). M801 may 
just be words, cf. H. VIL, 6 éudv pd8ov. Texts by inspired philosophers 
like Plato were supposed to induce the same Bacchic frenzy in the 
souls of the readers, see e.g. Proclus Theol. Plat. 1.1, p. 6, 23ff.: Plato- 
nists of the third generation, like Iamblichus and Theodorus, roused 
their own thinking to Bacchic frenzy about Plato’s writings (mept t@v 
tod TAdtavos thy eavtdv Sidvoiav dvePaKxyevoav); Theol. Plat. III 23, 
p- 83, 15: Proclus partook together with his master Syrianus in the 
Bacchic frenzy about the doctrine of Plato’s Parmenides (nepi thy tod 
Toappevidov Vewptav ovveBaxyedoapev), which reveals sacred trails 
(tHG lepic &tparods cf. vs. 13) that wake us — who have been com- 
pletely asleep — up towards the unspeakable mystagogy (aveyetpov- 
oas cf. vs. 4 €yepowdov BiBAw@v); In Parm. I 618, 4f.: Syrianus, the man 
who explained the Parmenides to Proclus was in very truth a fellow 
Bacchant with Plato (ovupakyedous). 


Tr. 12-13: That the race of men without fear for the gods may not lead me 
/ astray from the most divine and brilliant path that bears splendid fruit; 


vs. 12 undéw’ &ronAcyEerev dde10Béwv yévoc &vdpOv 

The ‘race of men that do not fear the gods’ are probably the Chris- 
tians, as was already suggested by Boissonade.!° In order not to pro- 
voke the Christian authorities, Proclus abstained from direct, open 
attacks on the Christians. He made unfriendly allusions (‘code 
phrases’) to them instead, which have been collected and discussed 
by Saffrey 1975. One of these code phrases for Christians is ‘atheist’ 
(&Be0c),11 cf. ddevctBeoc here. 

I suggest that we interpret the fear to be led astray (anonmAdCm) in 
the specific context of a hymn to the Muses. Christianity put forward 
once again Plato’s old reproach that Homer and others are impious 
in their representation of the divine, see e.g. Augustine De civitate Dei 
2, 14; Basil Ad adolescentes de legendis gentilium libris IV 19ff. (ed. 
Boulenger). This gave rise to a dismissive attitude towards these 
poets, as Proclus In RP. I 74, 4ff. and Julian Ep. 61 (42) 423a-b 
observe. Proclus’ attempt to save Homer from Plato’s criticism was 


10 See Vogt 1957: 68, who himself shows some reservations (‘verum haud scio an 
his verbis nisi ‘omnes qui deum non timeant’ nihil exprimatur’). However, the 
systematic treatment of ‘code-phrases’ for Christians in Proclus by Saffrey 1975 
adds extra conviction to Boissonade’s suggestion. Cf. also Cousin 1864: 1318 n. 4, 
Wilamowitz 1907: 276, and Meunier 1935: 83f. n. 4 , who all accept it. 

1 Saffrey 1975: 205f.; Segonds 1986 In Alc. vol. II, 429 n. 7 to p. 307. 
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partially prompted by this development.!* Here he asks the Muses, 
the patrons of the ‘intellect-waking books’ under threat, to guard 
him against such an attitude. 


vs. 13 &tpanitod Cabéns, épipeyyéoc, &yAMoKepronv, 

The Platonic philosopher follows the small path (&tpanttéc) as 
opposed to the highways followed by the masses. The simile origi- 
nates from Plato Phd. 66b. The detachment of the body is likely to be, 
as it were, a path (Wonep atpandg tic) that will lead us and our 
reasoning (Adyoc) out of our present sorry state towards what we 
really desire: contemplation of the truth. Examples abound, see e.g. 
Theol. Plat. I 23, p. 83, 16 (quoted above in the commentary on vs. 
11), Synesius H. I (III) 536f., and the interesting epitaph com- 
memorating a certain Arideikes (BCH 36.230), dating from the third 
century CE: (we honour) the Muses, who fostered you with their 
nursing hands towards the Platonic trails (TAatmvetovg &tpanutots).’ 
On this epitaph and for other examples of the Platonic &tpanttoc/ 
atpandc, see Boyancé 1936: 278-281. 

The Neoplatonic commentators on the Phd. associated this path 
with the Pythagorean maxim ‘not to tread the highway’, see 
Damascius In Phd. I §101: &tpandc dé 0 Adyos, Exedy od PadiCer ta 
AeMpdpovs 6 IAdcGOgoOsg KaTK 16 HvBaydpetov (‘The reasoning is 
called a ‘path’, because the philosopher, following the maxim, does 
not tread the highways.’ trans. Westerink) and Olympiodorus Jn Phd. 
5 § 4. The latter connects it, somewhat surprisingly, also to Callima- 
chus’ famous programmatic statement in the prooemium of the Aetia 
(I Fr. 1, 25ff. ed. Pfeiffer) that he will not follow the beaten track. 
The Pythagorean maxim was at the lips of the Neoplatonists, see e.g. 
Iamblichus Vita Pythagorica 105; Porphyry Vita Pythagorica 42; Proclus 
In Parm. 1 685, 34f. 

The path leads towards the contemplation of the intelligible world 
(the Bacchic frenzy of vs. 11), hence the three positive adjectives 
CaBéog, éprpeyyng, and &yAaoKx&pros. For the contemplation of the 
intelligible as ‘fruits’ (kapmot), see e.g. Theol. Plat. IV 17, p. 51, 10-12; 
as Saffrey-Westerink remark (p. 154 n. 3 to p. 51), it is an expression 
from the Chaldaean Oracles. 


12 For Plato’s criticism of Homer and Proclus’ response to it, see chapter VI § 1- 
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Tr. 14-17: Always draw my soul that roves around in all directions / 
away from the hubbub of the much wandering race towards the holy light, 
/ weighted down with the gifts from your intellect-strengthening beehives, 
and / forever famous for its mind-charming eloquence. 


vss. 14-5 aiei 8’ && ducdo10 noAvtAcyKtoro yevéBANs 
éAKet’ UNV WoYXTV TAVAANLOVA TPds MOG KYVOv 

Just as the Muses in general help erring souls to escape from the 
realm of matter (vss. 3-5), Proclus now asks them to elevate his own 
wandering soul towards the divine light. The world of becoming is 
characterized by noise (ouados), cf. H. 1 30 Bapvopapayovu Bidtot0. 
An 0uado¢ is especially the noise of the confused voices of a number 
of persons (L.-S.-J. cf. the ‘BiBA@v 6uadov’ in Plato R. 364e3 for the 
pot-pourri of texts used by charlatans who practise purifying rites). 
This corresponds to the confused impression that the world of 
becoming makes on us: we have different sensations all the time from 
this ever-changing world, so they never provide us with sound and 
exact knowledge. On the contrary, these sensations lead our thinking 
astray (In Alc. 245, 14-17). The adjective noAbnAayxtos refers to this 
inherent instability of the world of becoming. 

The prayer that the gods may draw (€AKetv) the soul of the 
suppliant to the heavens is a recurrent one in the hymns, see H. IV 3, 
VI 7. Although the verb is not used in that sense in the Chaldaean 
Oracles, this recurrence gives one the impression that it is a formula, 
if not a Chaldaean one. Julian Or. VIII [V] On the Mother of the Gods 
12, 172cl1f. writes that the rays of the sun draw and uplift (éA€et kat 
&vé€er) the souls of the philosophers to the intelligible, a formula 
borrowed from Plato R. 533d2: dialectic draws and guides (€AKe1 kat 
avayet) the eye of the soul that is buried in the mud upwards (see 
Lewy 19782: 186 n. 37). 

The holy light (@d&og ayvov) is that of the divine world (cf. H. VI 9, 
VII 33), in this case especially the light of the divine Symmetry, see 
chapter III § 5. 


vs. 16 dpetépov BpiBovoayv ceEwdwv dnd oiuBA@V 

In Greek mythology the bee is sacred to the Muses, cf. Proclus In RP. 
II 1, 1: thy péAtooay iepav Lev aot tov Movo@v eivor. The honey 
that they produce is supposed to lend mantic powers to those who eat 
it (Waszink 1974: 9ff.). According to Plato Jon 533e3ff., the Muses 
bring the poet to a state of Bacchic frenzy. It is in this state, the poets 
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tell us, that they bring us their melodies ‘gathered from rills that run 
with honey, out of the glens and gardens of the Muses, and they 
bring them as the bees do honey, flying like the bees’ (trans. 
Cooper). In their turn, these inspired poets, inspire others through 
their poetry (cf. vs. 11: the study of inspired texts may inspire the 
student with Bacchic frenzy). Waszink 1974: 17-19 discussing this 
passage quotes with approval Flashar’s comment on this passage: 
Platon vergleicht hier mit der Dichtung eine Form des év8ovc1acpdc, 
die mit dem dichterischen Schaffen urspringlich nichts zu tun hat. 


Dionysus bringt ein Stick Himmel den Bakchen auf die Erde, den 
Honig, der Gotterspeise war. 


The same holds true for Proclus: for him, the gift of the Muses is 
enlightenment, the anagogic light sent from heaven, which may or 
may not be expressed in the form of a poem. 


vs. 17 Kai KA&oc evening ppevobedAyéoc aiév Exovoay. 

Requests for the success of the poet are a recurrent element in Greek 
hymns, as Race 1982: 11 observes. Of the examples he cites, see 
especially Theocritus 22, 14-15: yaipete, Andac TEkva, Kat TWETEPOIG 
KAgocg byvoig goOAdV cei néumoIte. To this Proclus H. I 43-44, and 
Orph. Hymns 76 (to the Muses) 12 can be added. The adjective 
ppevo8eAyiig is rare and occurs only in late texts, especially in 
Nonnus, who too sometimes uses it in connection with poetry, see 
e.g. D. 1, 406 (pevoberyéog oiotpov cords) and 2, 10 (ppevobeAyéa 
pvOuov cordijc). 

As we have seen, Proclus does not restrict the domain of the Muses 
to the composition of poetry. They also inspire the students of all 
different kinds of holy texts with Bacchic frenzy (vs. 11). It is also as 
such an inspired commentator on holy texts that one may enjoy fame 
for one’s eloquence, as was the case with Proclus himself. According 
to Marinus Vita Procli § 23 — in a description which recalls Porphyry 
Vita Plotini 13, 4ff. — Proclus did not seem to speak without divine 
inspiration, but instead with a radiant face and in beautiful language 
(Adyoug maykaAovs). Cf. also the description of Olympius’ eloquence 
(Damascius Vita Isidor. Frr. 92 and *93, pp. 69 and 71) who was said 
to charm (éxnAer cf. ppevoBeAyic here) his audience. 


IV. (YMNOX KOINOX EIZ OEOY Z) 


Introduction 


1. Hymn IV, a prayer to the gods of the Chaldaean Oracles? 


This hymn is perhaps the most enigmatic of all because of the 
mysterious identity of the gods invoked. Before we can comment on 
the hymn in detail we should first seek to clarify who they are and 
why they are invoked. For a long time it was generally agreed that H. 
IV addressed all gods, as is apparent from the fact that Abel 1885: 
280, Ludwich 1897: 145 and Vogt 1957: 30 entitled it YMNOY KOINOZ 
EIX OEOY2 in their editions of the hymns.! In his review of Vogt’s 
edition, Westerink 1958: 370 argued that the hymn was too definite 
to refer to all gods in general. He suggested that the anonymous 
Qeot (vs. 1) are the gods of the Chaldaean Oracles, to whom Proclus 
sometimes refers simply as 01 8eot.3 This suggestion was taken up and 
elaborated upon by Saffrey 1981> (cf. Saffrey 1981¢°: 165-166). In this 
article he collects all expressions with a Chaldaean ring. However, as 
had already been observed by Westerink, and was admitted by Saffrey 
0.¢. p. 312 n. 67, almost all of these expressions figure in the other 
hymns too, as will become apparent from the commentary below. 
Furthermore, the teAetat (vs. 4) do not necessarily indicate 
Chaldaean ceremonies, but may have a rather vague meaning, as 
Westerink observes (cf. commentary). As such, these do not force us 
to think of the gods of the Chaldaean Oracles.* 


! Tt should be remembered that most titles of the hymns were probably added 


by Gemistos Plethon; they are certainly not by Proclus, see chapter I § 2. 

2 *...das alles (ist) doch zu konkret um auf das ganze neuplatonische Pantheon 
bezogen zu werden. Auch die deutliche Verwandtschaft mit der 3. Hymne (an die 
Musen) legt den Gedanken an eine bestimmmte G6éttergruppe nahe.’ 

3 Cf. Saffrey 1981): 298. 

4 Moreover, is it correct to speak of ‘the gods of the Chaldaean Oracles’ 
anyway? It is true that some gods, like Hecate and the Teletarchs play a special role 
in theurgy. But then again, the major task that Proclus had set himself was to show 
that the various theological systems were in perfect harmony which each other (see 
chapter II § 4.5). So, e.g., both the Chaldaean Oracles and the Orphic poems were 
holy scriptures in which the gods had revealed themselves to mankind, albeit under 
different names. 
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I will argue in favour of the old position that this hymn is directed 
to all gods. Both the Theologia Platonica and the commentary on the 
Parmenides open with prayers to all the gods. There are no reasons to 
assume that these gods are the Chaldaean gods only. Since these 
prayers resemble the present hymn in great detail, we have no reason 
to assume that the gods invoked in the hymn are the Chaldaean gods 
only. Comparison with H. III to the Muses adds extra weight to this 
argument. The Muses are certainly not Chaldaean divinities, but both 
hymns resemble each other strikingly. This seems to rule out any 
claim that H. IV is of a typical Chaldaean nature. 


2. H. IV compared with the opening prayer of the Theol. Plat. and In Parm. 


Proclus ends the first chapter of the Theol. Plat. with some sort of 
prayer (Theol. Plat. 11, pp. 7, 17-8, 15). He invokes the gods to kindle 
the light of truth in his soul now that he is about to explain Plato’s 
writings about them. First, we note that Proclus invokes the gods 
without any further qualification (p. 7, 17 tovg Beovbs) as he does in 
HIV 1 and 13. Accepting the advice of Plato’s Timaeus, he chooses 
the gods as his guides (p. 8, 6f. nyewovac, cf. H. IV 13 nyepovijes) in 
his study of Plato. Their guidance is expressed in nautical metaphors: 
p. 7, 19 xatWdvew; p. 8, 2 kvPepvmpévovs, comparable to the ‘helm 
of wisdom’ (vs. 1). All through the first chapter the writings by Plato 
are depicted as a mystagogy (e.g. p. 6, 3 Tov GAnOwov tedet@v, cf. H. 
IV 4 teAetijot, 15 teAet&c). This mystagogy results in a divine illumi- 
nation in the human soul (p. 7, 17f. 16 tig GAnBetas POs dventew 
NOV Taig woyaic, cf. H. IV 6 vebdout’ g101 pcos Gyvov), for without 
divine light, it is impossible to comprehend anything of the divine 
(pp. 7, 24- 8, 1), cf. vss. 7-8: we know the divine through its 
illumination of us. 

The first pages of the commentary on the Parmenides (In Parm. I 
617, 1-618, 16) contain a prayer to all gods and all goddesses (618, 1 
edxouar toic Beoig n&ot Kai mdou1c, cf. vs. 1). In the course of the 
prayer no names of gods and goddesses are given, although Proclus 
distinguishes between different levels of gods. They are asked to 
guide Proclus’ intellect in the study of the Parmenides he is about to 
start (617, Lf. nodnyfoai pov tov vodv gic thy mpoKetpévyv Dewpiay, cf. 
vs. 13 iyenovijes and Theol. Plat. 11, p. 7, 20 nodnyeteiv) and to kindle 
the shining light of truth (617, 3f. p@¢ év énot ottAnvov thig GANnBetas 
Gvawavtas) so that he may come to a better knowledge about beings. 
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The request for illumination is repeated at the end of the prayer, 
when the higher powers are asked to be propitious and to be ready 
with their gifts to illuminate Proclus with the light that comes from 
the gods and leads upwards (618, 16 mpoAd&unovoa 10 && abtaev 
OVAYOYOV Os, cf. vs. 2: dvaywyLOV GydpeEvoL TDP, vs. 6: OKO KyvOv). 
Plato is thought of as a divinely inspired author (617, 7 év@éov tod 
TAdtovos, cf. vs. 5 CaBéwv 5’ &xd BiBAwv). The study of the 
Parmenides is compared to the initiation into a mystery cult (617, 24- 
618, 1 tH Uetovoiay tig éxnontiKwtatns tod HA&twvog Kai WvoTI- 
Kotatns Vewptac). Although the evil daemons do not rear their ugly 
heads in this prayer, Syrianus’ exegesis of the Parmenides makes him 
the chief author of salvation (618, 12 catnpias apynyov, cf. vs. 5: 
OMMTHpEs Wey&Ao1) for men who now live and for those who come 
hereafter. The prayer to stop Proclus from erring about things that 
are not (617, 10 tig mept tH Wt Ovta MAGGS), i.e. taking the world of 
becoming for the real thing, recurs in vs. 11. 


3. H.IV compared with H. I to the Muses 


One important element that dominates H. IV is largely absent from 
the two prayers: the salvation of the soul from the dangers of the 
realm of matter. True, according to Jn Parm. the gods sent Syrianus 
the divinely inspired commentator of the Parmenides as the chief 
author of salvation, but that is all. We hear nothing about chilling 
penalties, cold waves, chains and so on. Saffrey 1981: 302ff. sees in 
this an important indication that the gods invoked are those of the 
Chaldaean Oracles. However, in the other hymns these descriptions 
abound. We find them not just in a hymn to an important deity of 
the Chaldaean pantheon like Helios in H. I, but also in e.g. H. VII 32- 
42 to Athena (according to Saffrey 1981»: 302 not a Chaldaean 
deity). 

Most instructive in this respect is the comparison of H. IV to H. MI. 
The Muses are certainly not Chaldaean deities. All the same, as 
Westerink 1958: 370 had already observed, both hymns are clearly 
related. We briefly note the points of correspondence: both the 
anonymous deities of H. IV and the Muses help the peponeg (H. II 1; 
H. IV 2) to escape the realm of matter by means of teAetat (H. III 4; 
H. IV 4) taken &no BiPAov (H. Il 3; H. IV 5). The souls are now 
trapped in a sea of forgetfulness (H. III 6; H. IV 8), but the holy light 
cog ayvov (H. IIL 15; H. IV 6) and mythoi (H. Il 11; H. IV 15) bring 
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salvation; they constitute a divine path (atpanitéc/atapndg H. IL 13; 
HIV 14) away from this place. In both cases the material world is 
described as a horrible place (H. HI 5; H. IV 10) in which the soul 
wanders around (H. III 15 woynv navadAnpova; H. IV 11 woxtwv od« 
eéAovoav eur éxi Snpodv &AGoVa1). In short then, there is little that 
brands H. IV as typical Chaldaean as opposed to H. III. 


4. Conclusions 


We can now see a pattern arising: the prayers in Theol. Plat. and In 
Parm. are requests for an illuminated reading of the Platonic texts 
under discussion, as is H. III to the Muses for such a reading of holy 
books in general (see commentary to vss. 4 and 11). This is also the 
objective of this hymn (see commentary to vss. 5 and 15). We have no 
more reason to suppose that the gods invoked in this case are Chal- 
daean deities than we have in the case of the prayers to ‘the gods’ in 
the prooemia to the Theol. Plat. and In Parm. The holy books men- 
tioned in H. IV 5 undoubtedly include the books of the Chaldaean 
Oracles, but also other authoritative writings to which we find textual 
allusions in this hymn, like Hesiod or the Orphic scriptures (vs. 3), 
Homer (vss. 6-7), and Plato (vss. 12 and 13, and 15). 


Text 


Krdte, Beot, coping iepiic oinxac éxovtec, 

Ol WOYAS HEPOTOV EvAyOyLOV caye&mevor TDP 
éAxer’ &¢ dBavatove, oKdtiov KevOuava AiTOboAs 
Suvov Kpprtoror KXAN papéevas teAetfjou. 

5. KAdte, cawtiipes ueyaAor, CaBéov 8’ nd BiBAwv 
vevout’ sul Phos Kyvov GnooKEedcouvtEs OUtYANV, 
depa Kev ed yoinv Vedv &uBpotov HSE Kai &vdpa- 
undé pe ANBatorc dno YebWaoW OdAK PéCOV 
Scaipov aiév gxor paxdpov anévev8ev sdvte, 

10. wh Kpvepiic yevébAne evi KOpLAoL TentOKDICW 
yoy obk é8éAovoav éutv éxi Snpov GAGCBa1 
Tlown tig Kpvdeooa Biov deopotot nedfon. 


GAAK, Beoi, coming EpiAapéoc Hyeuoviiec, 
KEKAUT’, EMELYOLEV® SE TPOG DYLPOPNTOV GtapToOV 
15. Spyio Kai teAetac tepOv cvagaivete LOOav. 
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Translation 


Hearken, you gods holding the helm of holy wisdom, 
who, having kindled an upward-leading fire, draw to the 
immortals 
human souls, who leave the dark hole behind, 
purified by the secret initiations of hymns. 
5. Hearken, great saviours, and grant me from very divine books 
pure light, scattering the mist, 
so that I know well an immortal god from a man; 
that a daemon, doing cruel things, may not hold me forever 
submerged 
in the streams of forgetfulness, while I am far away from the 
blessed ones, 
that a chilling Penalty may not bind my soul with the fetters of 
life, 
10. which, fallen into the waves of cold becoming, 
does not want to wander all too long. 


But, gods, leaders towards bright-shining wisdom, 
hearken and reveal to me, while hurrying to the upward leading 
track, 
15. the secret rites and initiations of the holy words. 


Structure 


The hymn starts with an invocation of the gods of wisdom (vs. 1) and 
proceeds with the argument why the gods should pay attention to the 
hymn of the da-quia-hoc-dare-tuum-est type (vss. 2-4: it is your task to 
grant the mortals illumination and salvation). The prayer continues 
after a renewed invocation with the request (vs. 5) in which the sup- 
pliant asks the gods to grant him too this illumination (vss. 5-12). The 
last three verses summarize the hymn: a renewed invocation with a 
prayer for illumination from whole texts recalls both vs. | and vss. 5-6. 

We note that the pivot of H. IV is the prayer for wisdom obtained 
by illumination from holy books. The gods invoked are gods of 


5 For this type of argumentation, see Bremer 1981: 196. 
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wisdom (vss. 1, 13). The prayer for illumination from books is 
repeated twice at crucial positions in the structure of the hymn: at the 
beginning of the request (vs. 5) and at the very end (vs. 15). In both 
cases, it is proceeded by an invocation (vs. 5: KAbte; vs. 14: KEKADT’). 
The prayer not to fall victim to an evil demon (vss. 8-9) depends on 
the foregoing one for illumination, as the difference in modi shows. 
Proclus prays for illumination from the holy books so that he can tell 
the difference between man and god (yvoinv: final subjunctive) with 
the result that an evil demon cannot keep him in the gulfs of forget- 
fulness (€xou: optative). In this case, the optative expresses the less 
immediate purpose conceived as a consequence of the action of the 
subjunctive.® 


Commentary 
Tr. 1: Hearken, you gods holding the helm of holy wisdom, ... 


vs. 1 Oeoi 
Proclus invokes all gods together, not just those of the Chaldaean 
Oracles, as is argued by Saffrey 1981 (see discussion in Introduction). 


vs. 1 coging iepiis olnKac 
Wisdom (cogta) is one of the characteristics of the gods. It is part of 
the famous Chaldaean triad of divine attributes which consists — in 
ascending order — in divine Beauty (16 Oeiov Ké&AAOc), Wisdom 
(cogta), and Goodness (16 &ya@6v). This triad is in everything and 
pervades the All. All things, being full of the elements of this triad, 
return to these divine perfections by means of a triad of middle terms 
(see Theol. Plat. I 25, pp. 109, 4110, 16). This triad of middle terms, 
Faith (xiotic), Truth (&An8e1a), and Love (&pwc), are the three 
cardinal virtues of the Chaldaean system. They purify us and bring us 
back to the divine.’ For this elevation towards the gods, which takes 
the form of mania, see the discussion in chapter III § 5. 

The metaphor of the helmsman (the gods holding the ota€ of 
wisdom) is an old one. It is used mostly to express the relation 


6 Smyth 1956: 494-495, Kithner-Gerth vol. II 19043: 387, cf. H. I 31-2. 
7 In Tim. I 212, 19-22 (=Fr. 46 Chaldaean Oracles); lit.: Hoffmann 2000, 
Festugiére (trans. In Tim. vol. 2) 1967: 34 n. 2, Lewy 1978?: 144-146. 
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between the soul and the body, between god and the world, or god 
and the human soul.’ Here it refers to the relation between the gods 
and the world and especially the human soul. The gods exercise 
providence towards their products, notably including the human 
souls. Hence the gods are called natépec, nyenoves (cf. vs. 13) and 
&pxovtes (Proclus Theol. Plat. 115, p. 72, Lf.), ‘steering everything as if 
standing on the stern’ (Theol. Plat.1 15, p. 72, 13f. = Plato Criti. 109c2 
olov &K mpdpvng TH Té&VTA KatevBdvovEL, the metaphor of the 
helmsman). They exercise this providence through the triad of 
middle terms discussed above: ‘For all things are steered (kvBep- 
vatat, once again the metaphor of the helmsman) and exist in these 
three (sc. Eros, Truth, and Faith), says the Oracle’ (Proclus In Alc. 52, 
15-6 = Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 48). 

The ‘helm of holy wisdom’, then, is Truth by means of which the 
gods steer the universe and through which the human soul is united 
with the divine Wisdom in the same way as it is united to divine 
Beauty by means of Love in H. II and V. 


Tr. 2-4: ...who, after having kindled an upward-leading fire, draw to the 
immortals / the souls of the humans, that leave behind the dark hole, / 
purified by the secret initiations of hymns. 


vs. 2 ol woycic WEPOTOV KVAYMYLOV CAye&pevol TDP 

The Chaldaean Oracles apply the term ‘fire’ (xtdp) to the noetic 
substance of the human intellect that subsists in the soul and which 
makes it possible for us to ascend and to enter into contact with the 
gods (see Lewy 19782: 171f.; Saffrey 1981: 300f.; Segonds Jn Alc. vol. 
II 1986: 396 n. 9 to p. 248). The gods themselves kindle this fire: 
when they produce in us a kind of superior knowledge, they show us 
the way to the intelligible ‘and kindle elevating fires’ (tovg mupoovs 
KVARTOVEAL TOLSG &Vaywyovs In Alc. 188, 17-8 = Chaldaean Oracles 
Frr. 126 and 190).9 They may do so through the study of inspired 
books like those by Plato: the Platonic theology shows the ways of 
ascent towards God and ‘kindles a fire in the souls’ (tov év abdtaic 
éveyaoun Tvpcdv) which connects them to the transcendence of the 


8 On this image, see Ferwerda 1965: 154-156; Saffrey 1981>: 299-300. 

9 The present verse is another indication that Des Places 1996: 111 was right to 
suppose that Fr. 126 (xvpodv &vdy’) and Fr. 190 (&vaywydc) should be taken 
together, cf. Segonds In Alc. vol. II 1986: 396 n. 9 to p. 248, Majercik 1989: 211 
commentary to Fr. 190. 
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One (Theol. Plat. III 1, p. 5, 15-16). Cf. the fact that in this hymn the 
gods grant holy light from divine books. 
On pepoy, see H. III 1. 


vs. 3 Aker’ &¢ dBavetovs 
On drawing (€A«etv) the soul upwards to the divine world, see H. III 
15. 


vs. 3 oxdtiov KevOuava Aitoboas 

According to Saffrey 1981: 301 this is an explicit allusion to Hesiod 
Th. 158: Ouranos puts his children away ‘Taing év kevOudvv, ie. in 
Tartaros. However, an allusion to the Orphic hymn quoted by 
Proclus In RP. I 339, 27 (yaing é¢ kev8udva) is as likely (in this case 
too Tartaros is intended). Kev®uov asa synonym for Tartaros is not 
uncommon in Greek poetry, see L.-S.-J. s.v. kev8unev 2. In this case, 
however, it should be interpreted as the depth of matter, i.e. this 
material world, not the underworld, cf. Saffrey 1981: 301. The 
kev8uav of the material world is comparable to ‘the depth of matter’ 
in H.1 25 (Sane vectors BévOeowv) and H. III 3 (PévO0g Bidto10). The 
darkness (okétt0¢) of this world is opposed to the anagogic fire they 
kindle (vs. 2) and the light they send (vs. 6). For matter as darkness 
(oxdtoc), see In Parm. IV 862, 10-13. 


vs. 4 Spvev &pprtoror KaXOnpapévas teAetijor 

Textual matters 

The ss. read either buvéwv or buvev with the exception of O vpEov, 
probably a conjecture by Gemistos Plethon (see Vogt 1957»: 370f.). 
The reading vpvov is adopted by Cousin 18642: 1320, Meunier 1935: 
85, Giordano 1957: 34, Vogt 1957: 30 and 1957: 370-2, and Saffrey 
1994: 36. The reading vuéwv is defended by Westerink 1958: 370 and 
Saffrey 1981¢: 299. The related emendation into vpav by Wakefield is 
accepted by Wilamowitz 1907: 276 n.1. Of the latter two, the epic 
vpEwv is preferable, given Proclus’ tendency to imitate Homer. Cf. II. 
7, 159 and Od. 13, 7: in both cases Duéwv is the first word of the verse 
with synizesis, as would be the case here, if the reading is to be 
adopted. 

Wilamowitz, arguing against Uuvev, oberves that it makes no sense 
to speak of unspeakable mysteries of hymns (‘...aber wer kann sich 
bei “unsprechlichen Mysterien’ von Gedichten etwas denken?’; cf. 
Saffrey 1981 ‘...il est absurde de parler des ‘initiations indicibles des 
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hymnes’, les hymnes sont faits précisement pour étres dits.’). 
However, &pprntog does not necessarily mean ‘unspeakable’ in the 
sense of ‘that what cannot be uttered physically’ — as is the point of 
Wilamowitz and Saffrey — but also ‘that what may not be told’, 
‘secret’ (cf. L.-S.-J. s.v. &pprtog HI, 1; Boyancé 1936: 49ff.). See e.g. 
Proclus’ warning in Jn RP. I 205, 22-3 that his teachings about Homer 
should not be diffused outside the circle of his students: éuoi wév 
OVTH PHTH TPOG DUAS (Proclus’ students), Div 6é GPPNTA mpd TODS 
TOAAOvS.!9 It is precisely one of the characteristics of mysteries that 
they are secret.!! 

The argument employed by Vogt 1957> in favour of Upvev is that it 
is the uncontested reading of the mss. and that it should therefore be 
maintained provided that it is meaningful.!* Now is it? In the case of 
the Orphic hymns there is an evident connection between hymns and 
teAetat, as Boyancé notes.!° West 1983: 26-9 gives a whole catalogue 
of titles of poems and hymns that had some function in different 
initiation rites, partly ascribed to Orpheus. Hymns played an 
important role in the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries too, 
notably the Homeric Hymn to Demeter.'4 Moreover, Proclus’ own 
extant hymns — whether or not they were actually used in teAetait — 
imply that singing these hymns could bring about purification from 
this bodily existence and the passions involved in it, see e.g. H. I 35; II 
21; IM 10-11; V 15. I will return to this point below. I conclude then 
that there is no good reason why we should not to follow the 
manuscript tradition. 


10 Festugiére, trans. In RP. vol. II 1970: 221 n. 8, points out that this is a topos, 
citing Stob. Hermet. frag. XI.4 and Porphyry ad Marcel. 281, 17. Anne Sheppard 
1980: 33 adds to this Epictetus I 29, 30 and rightly remarks that in this case there is 
a little more to it: Proclus has just explained that Homeric myths, the topic of the 
lecture, make dangerous reading for those who read it without preparation. 

: Sheppard 1980: 146 remarks on d&xdppytoc, more or less synonym to cpprtos, 
that it is a term commonly applied to the secrets of the mysteries. She refers to an 
inscription (SIG 873, 9) from Eleusis of the 2nd century GE.: t& te GrOppyta tis 
KOTO TH MVOTHPLA TEAETHS. 

? Westerink on the contrary argues that bpéov is the better reading from a 
palaeographical point of view. He bases this, however, on the unreliable ms. O, 
about which see above. 

3 Boyancé 1936: 47: ‘Et, comme dans le recueil des hymnes, ils appellent 
teAetat ces rites si efficaces et peut-étre plus spécialement, de méme que les 
hymnes sont dénommés TeAetat, les formules chantées’. 

# On hymns in Eleusis and at other comparable occassions, see Furley 1995: 29. 
He remarks that our sources frequently remark that hymns were sung, but that, 
unfortunately, they fail to record the texts of these hymns. 
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Interpretation 

Vogt 1957: 371 suggests that the hymns are the books of the 
Chaldaean Oracles. This interpretation is rightly rejected by Saffrey 
1981: 310 n. 35 because the Chaldaean Oracles are not hymns. 

I suggest the following interpretation which takes into account 
both the idea that hymns can contribute to the purification of the 
soul, and that this purification leads to philosophical wisdom (oogta), 
the central issue in this hymn. Marinus Vita Proch § 18 informs us that 
the philosopher (0 @tAdcogog) Proclus exercised the purificatory 
virtues (ka8aptikat) throughout his philosophical life (nap& m&vta 
TOV év PAocogia Piov) as an essential ingredient of it. As part of these 
exercises, he partook in all kinds of religious festivals, ‘as is clear from 
the contents of his own hymns’ (Vita Procli § 19 ) tOv bpvov adtOd 
mMpayyateta). By means of practising this virtue, Proclus finally left 
ordinary thought (@pdovnotc) behind him and reached wisdom (cogta 
Vita Procli § 22). It is, then, precisely as a philosopher, as a student of 
BiBAot (vs. 5), that a seeker of wisdom needs ritual purification rites 
to which he can contribute by composing and singing hymns. 


Tr. 5-7: Hearken, great saviours, and grant me from very divine / books 
pure light, scattering the mist, so that I know well an immortal god from a 
man; 


vs. 5 GMWTHpES WeycAOL 

The title owtp (saviour) is applied to several deities (see KeyBner 
1932: 105f. for numerous examples.), although it does not necessarily 
imply divine status. Humans too may be addressed in this way, 
especially rulers. Originally, the title refers to a god or a human being 
capable of saving the bodily existence of the suppliant. Later on, it 
also refers to spiritual salvation, especially in the context of mystery 
cults or philosophers, e.g. Epicurus (see Dornseiff PW 2. Reihe, 
finfter Halbband col. 1211-1221 s.v. Lwtp). 

In Proclus, the word is used both in connection with physical (e.g. 
In RP. 1 227, 4ff.) and spiritual well-being (e.g. In RP. I 202, 24; In Alc. 
25, 8; 100, 1). For Proclus, the true salvation is of course spiritual in 
nature (Theol. Plat. 1 16, p. 79, 12f.: tig GAnOwiig cmtnptas versus 
apparent goods). It consists in the return of the soul to the meta- 
physical realm. The agent of the salvation of the soul may be a man 
(e.g. In Parm. I 618, 12: Syrianus is the saviour for men who now live 
and for those to come hereafter) or a god, as is the case here. The 
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gods are asked to save Proclus’ soul by means of illumination 
obtained from the study of sacred texts. 

In the context of a prayer to the gods of wisdom, we should 
further note the fact that the triad of the divine qualities of Beauty, 
Wisdom, Goodness and their corresponding anagogic triad (see 
commentary to vs. 1 coins tepiig oinKac) play a special role in the 
salvation of the human soul. See e.g. Jn Alc. 29, 10-12, ‘the divine as a 
whole is beautiful, wise (so@dv), and good, as has been said in the 
Phaedrus. The elevation of the soul is towards these, and through 
these is the salvation for the souls is achieved (610 todtwv 1 GMTNpPia 
TAIg woyxaic).’ According to Theol. Plat. I 25, p. 113, 4ff. everything is 
saved through the anagogic triad (ometat d€ navta 51a todTHV) 
because it links everything to the triad of divine qualities. 

The title of saviour appears at a strategic place in the hymn. Right 
at the beginning of the request, the gods are reminded that it is their 
very nature to save humans, so they are more or less obliged to grant 
Proclus the same (da quia hoc dare tuum est-argumentation, see 
Structure) . 

For the addition of éya¢ as a common way to amplify the title of 
saviour, see Saffrey 1981»: 301. 


vs. 5 CoPéov 5’ nd BiBAwv 
According to Saffrey 1981 these BiBAot are the books containing the 
Chaldaean Oracles. We have argued in the Introduction that these 
include whatever book Proclus considered divinely inspired, also e.g. 
Homer, Orpheus and Plato. Saffrey 1981: 302 cites In Tim. II 132, 1 
(at BiBAot tOv BeoAdyov Kai tHv BeovpyHv) in support of his view. 
However, those books include more than just the books of the 
theurgists of the Chaldaean Oracles. The theologoi and theurgists are 
not one and the same group, as the contexts shows: the books are 
said to be full of divine names, including those of Egyptian gods like 
Osiris. The latter certainly did not figure in the books of Chaldaean 
Oracles of the theurgists. Saffrey then continues to argue that the 
BiBAot in the hymn are the books from which we can learn the 
hierarchy of the divine world. This, however, holds true not just for 
the books of the Chaldaean Oracles, but also for e.g. Plato’s 
dialogues, as the Theologia Platonica shows. 

Saffrey 1981: 309 n. 33 suggests convincingly that Proclus was 
probably still sensible to the original sense of CéQeog¢ ‘full of gods’, i.e. 
in this case ‘inspired by the gods’. 
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vss. 6-7 = veboat’ Euoi phos Wyvov &nooKEd&cavtEs OUIYANV, 

dopa Kev ed yvoinv Vedv GuBpotov 7Sé Kal &vSpa.- 
For a discussion of this reminiscence of Homer, see H. I 40-1. Saffrey 
19815: 301 suggests that the expression @cog ayvov is a reminiscence 
of Sophocles El. 86 © g&og &yvév (first words of Electra when she 
enters), cf. H. I 40, VII 31. Whether this is the case or not, the 
adjective stresses the fact that this is special, divine light. 


Tr. 8-12: that a daemon, doing cruel things, may not hold me forever 
submerged / in the streams of forgetfulness, while I am far away from the 
blessed ones, that a chilling Penalty may not bind my soul with the fetters of 
life, / which, fallen into the waves of cold becoming, / does not want to 
wander all too long. 


vss. 8-12 undé pe AnPatois dx yebuaow ovbdAoe PéEC@v 

Scaipov aiév gxor paxdpev anévev8ev gdvte, 

un Kpvepiic yevéBAne evi KOWAL MENTOKVIAV 

yoy obdk é8éAoveav éuty éxi Snpov GAGBa1 

Tlown tig Kpvdeooa Biov deopotot nedfon. 
These verses describing the horrible fate of the human soul that has 
fallen into the waters of oblivion, haunted by cruel demons, recall 
especially the description in H. I 28-31. For the human soul fallen 
into the material world and consequently exposed to forgetfulness 
(AnBatoig bxd yebuaow), see H. I 32 and H. III 6. For the obnoxious 
daemon (obAoG péCov Saipwv) that threatens the human soul, see H. 
I 28-29. For the world of matter as a menacing sea (Kpvepiis yevéBAng 
évl KOUAOL NEntoOKvIAV), see H. I 30.15 The soul, like a second Odys- 
seus, wanders (&AGo8a1) around over the seas of matter, cf. H. III 3. 
The punishment for the soul that did not live in accordance with 
Nous but with the body instead, takes the form of compulsory reincar- 
nation (Iowy tig Kpvdeooa Biov deopotot redHon), see commentary 
to H.1 37. 

Vogt 1957: 70 refers to Plato Crat. 400clff. (the famous o@pa- 
ofjuo-formula) for the expression Biov deopot. But see also Plato Ti. 
73b3: the bonds of life (ot tod Biov deopot) which tie soul and body 
together were made fast in the marrow, cf. Proclus Jn RP. II 125, 9ff.: 
this passage is about the physical relation between soul and body (nh 


15 According to De Jong 1952: 16, one can hear the icy waves flop down in ys. 
10. I must admit that this sound effect is not entirely evident to me. 
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gvoikn oxéo1c¢). He explains (Jn RP. II, 280, 30ff.) that the circum- 
vallation of the soul with a thick bond (ai yoxai...t0v nAaYdDV TODTOV 
TEPLTELXLOGMEVAL SEGHOV), i.e. genesis, leads to ‘horrible forgetfulness 
(An8n Sewn, cf. vs. 8) and the unendurable cloud (végog &gdpntov, 
cf. vs. 6) produced by the thickness of the body.’ For the body as a 
bond, cf. In Alc. 257, 5-6, In Euclid. 46, 13ff., In Tim. III 325, 12f. The 
oracle in the Vita Plotini provides another interesting parallel (22, 24 
Seopov GvayKns) with instructive comments by Brisson and Flamand 
in Brisson, Cherlonneix et al. 1992: 578. 
On vss. 8-12, see also the remarks by Saffrey 1981: 303-304. 


Tr. 13-15: But, gods, leaders towards bright-shining wisdom, / hearken, 
and reveal to me, while I hurry to the upward leading track, / the secret 
rites and initiations of the holy words. 


vs. 13 cooing épiAapnéoc Nyeuovijes 

Plato Lys. 214alf. says that the poets are ‘fathers and guides to us in 
matters of wisdom’ (natépec tig COMias eiolv Kai Nyewovec). Another 
possible Platonic text of reference is Phdr. 246e4 (the myth of the 
winged charioteer): the gods lead the souls that belong to them 
towards the contemplation of the Forms. We note that vss. 14-5 too 
refer to this myth. This wisdom is ‘bright-shining’ (éptAapng, a rare 
adjective), for it is the ‘holy light’ that shines from the divine books 
(vs. 5). 


vss. 14-5... .émeryopéva dé mpg DyLPdptOV GtApTOV 

Spyla Kai teAet&c lep@v cvagaivete LOav 
The study of divinely inspired scriptures is an initiation into divine 
mysteries. It results in an epopteia of the intelligible world as described 
in Plato Phdr. (see commentary to H. II 4: 2. The tedetai as the study 
of texts). The phrase dpyia Kat teAetag is a reference to Phdr. 250b8- 
cl: éteAodvto tHv teAET@v Tv Bgéuic Aéyetv LaKapiotatnyv, Hv 
OpyiaCopev KTA. 

For the haste (émeiyoua1) to reach the divine, see H. III 6. The 
adjective bytodpntog is attested only here and in Synesius H. IV (VI) 
36 (o@v OxetTOv DYtPoptav). The adjective means something like 
‘leading upwards’ (Lacombrade 1978: 75; Saffrey 1981>: 299).!6 


16 Gruber-Strohm 1991: 103, on the contrary, translate the passage in Synesius 
‘Quelladern, die aus der Hohe niederfihren.’ 
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Saffrey 1981: 305 points to an interesting parallel in the Chaldaean 
Oracles Fr. 116, 2 (already cited ad H. II 6): the souls hurry, naked, 
upwards towards the heights (youvijtes vm onevddovo1_mpo¢ Vyos). 
For the trail of philosophy (&tapmdéc¢), see H. II 13. For p0@or in the 
sense of ‘words’ instead of ‘myths’, see H. III 11. 


10. 


15. 


V. (EIZ AYKIHN A®POAITHN)! 


Text 


‘Yuvéouev Avxiov Baoinida, Kovpaepoditny, 
Tg nov’ dAeErkdKo1o nepitANBovtec Apwyic 
Tatptooc Huetépnys Veoepddpovec hyewovies 
iepov tSpvoavto Kate ntoAieBpov c&yaALCL, 
ovppod’ éxov voepoto YaLOv, VoEpOv DLEVatwMV 
"Heaiotov rvupdevtos id’ Odpaving ‘A@poditns: 
Kat € Bev ovounvav ‘OAbumtov fc Sie KaptOS 
TOAAGKL Lev Davatoro BpotoeOdpov Ex@vyov idv, 
é¢ 0’ &petiy Exov Gua, teAcooryévov 6’ G0 AEKTPOV 
éuredoc &yAabuNtic cvactayvecke yevebAn, 
TEVTY 8’ HrLdMpos Env Broto1o yaANVN. 


GAA Kai Quetépnv dDrodéyvvc0, ndtva, BonATv 
evening: AvKktav yap GQ’ ATLATdS cit KA AdTOG. 
woxny 6’ Gy cvdeElpov Gn’ aioxEns és TOAD KOAAOG, 
ymyevéos Tpogvyodoay dAoitov OiGtpoV Epafic. 


Departures from ed. Vogt: 6 obpaving; 9 dupa: teAeooryévov 


Translation 


We sing a hymn to the queen of the Lycians, Kouraphrodite. 
Once, very full of her evil-repelling help, 

the leaders of our country, under divine inspiration, 

erected a holy statue in the city 

with the symbols of the noeric marriage, of the noeric wedding 
of the fiery Hephaistos and Aphrodite Ourania; 

They also called this goddess Olympian, because of whose power 
they often escaped the mortal-destroying poison of death, 

they kept their eye fixed on excellence, 


| For an introduction on Aphrodite, see the Introduction to H. II. 
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10. a firm, bright-minded race sprout up from the birth-achieving 
beds, 
theirs was in every way a calm, bountiful life. 


But do now accept our sacrifice of eloquence too, 

for I myself am also of Lycian blood. 

And lift up my soul from ugliness back again to great beauty, 
15. while fleeing the deadly goad of earth-born desire. 


Structure 


After a short invocation (vs. 1) follows the aretology (vss. 2-11). It 
commemorates the assistance of the Lycian Aphrodite to the city of 
Xanthos in the past. By way of thanks the Lycians erected a statue of 
her. The aretology ends in an enumeration of good things the 
Lycians have obtained through the power of Aphrodite (vss. 8-11). 
Since it is a continuous sequence, structured by pév ... d€... d& ... 68, 
it is preferable to change the semicolon of vs. 9 in Vogt’s edition into 
a comma. The hymn ends in a request for divine assistance on the 
spiritual path to salvation by Proclus (vss. 12-15). 


Commentary 
Tr. 1: We sing a hymn to the queen of the Lycians, Kouraphrodite. 


vs. 1 ‘Yuvéouev Avktov Paonia, Kovpagpoditny 

From the outset of the hymn, it is made clear that the Aphrodite 
(Kovpagpoditn) invoked is the patron deity of Lycia (AvKiov Baot- 
Anida), Proclus’ fatherland (vs. 3 natpidoc nuetépns). Wilamowitz 
1907: 274 concludes from the fact that the name Kovpagpodttn is not 
found in Greek literature that this is a local cult-name. However, 
Proclus may just as well have taken his inspiration from J/. 20, 105 
Avs kovpng ‘Agpodtng (also end of verse). For Aphrodite as a kora, 
see Orphic Hymn 57 (To Chtonic Hermes) 4: Tlaging Kovpns, eAtko- 
BrAepapov “Agpoditns. I suggest that the name refers either to the fact 
that Aphrodite as a goddess does not age, or to the fact that she 
assists korai (i.e. brides) during wedding ceremonies.* 


2 For eternal youth as a quality of the gods and especially of Aphrodite, see 
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We know nothing about the cult of the Lycian Aphrodite. The 
Lycian Aphrodite in Orphic Hymn 55, 11 is the product of an 
unnecessary emendation by Abel of AvKaiva into AvKem (rightly 
rejected by subsequent editors). As for Xanthos (vs. 4 the ntoAte8pov 
where the statue was erected), the paternal gods of the city seem to 
have been Leto, Apollo and Artemis. A round basis or altar found in 
Xanthos bears the inscription APPOAEITH EITHKOQ, ‘to Aphrodite 
Who Gives Ear’ (Demargne/Metzger 1967: 1404). 

For vpvéouev as the first word of a hymn, see my commentary to 
ALY. 


Tr. 2-4: Once, very full of her evil-repelling help, / the leaders of our 
country, under divine inspiration, / erected a holy statue in the city ... 


vs. 2 not’ &AcEikdKoro nepitAnBovtes &pwyic 

Proclus is vague about both the time (not’) and the occasion of the 
dedication. He does not so much hint at a specific case of Aphro- 
dite’s evil-averting assistance (&AeEikcKog &pwyn); rather the magis- 
trates showed themselves grateful for her continuous support (vs. 8 
TOAAGKL). 


vs. 3 Tatpidoc NuEtEpns 

Proclus’ parents were both Lycians of high birth. Proclus himself was 
born in Byzantium. However, soon afterwards, ‘his parents took him 
to their fatherland Xanthos, which was sacred to Apollo, and which 
thus, by some divine lot, became his native land also (xatptda 
avtod)’ (Marinus Vita Procli § 8). The fact that Proclus in this 
manner is a native of Lycia implies a bond of sympatheia between him 
and the Lycian Aphrodite that underlies the efficiency of the prayer, 
see commentary to vs. 13. 


vs. 3 Beo@pddpovec hyewovies 
From the classical period onwards, magistrates, especially at the end 
of their period in office, often dedicated votive inscriptions and 


Pirenne-Delforge 1994: 429. For Aphrodite assisting korai, see Pirenne-Delforge 
1994: 421-426. 

3 The return from the capital Byzantium to the province was perhaps the result 
of the growing hostility towards pagans at the imperial court instigated by 
Pulcheria, the elder sister of Theodosius I] (cf. Siorvanes 1996: 2-3). 
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statues to Aphrodite. This Aphrodite is sometimes called Hégemoné, 
see e.g. the altar inscribed ‘Agpodityn nyenovy tod Snpov Kai Xaprow 
which was erected by the bouleutai of Athens at the end of the third 
century BCE. The magistrates were responsible for maintaining 
concord in the state. Aphrodite is the goddess of the divine Love 
uniting and bringing together opposite forces not just in nature (for 
which see my commentary to vss. 5-6) but also in human society while 
engendering concord, harmony and peace. When the magistrates 
had been successful in doing so during their term in office, they had 
reason to thank the Aphrodite as the patron deity of concord and 
harmony.‘ That the Lycian statue was another example of such a 
dedication is suggested by the fact that it was the Lycian leaders 
(1yeuovijes) who erected it. The fact that they worshipped her as 
Aphrodite Olympios corroborates this suggestion (see commentary 
to vs. 7 kat & Behv 6véunvayv ‘OAbumov). 

The leaders are considered as divinely inspired (Qeogpdbpoves). 
According to Neoplatonic doctrine, good rule in general requires 
divine inspiration. In this particular case, the adjective seems to 
indicate that the very decision to erect a statue was the result of 
divine inspiration. An inscription from Erythrai (ca. 400 BCE) refers 
to a similar event. On the instigation of an oracle, the city has deci- 
ded to erect a statue (&yaAuo.) and a temple in honour of Aphrodite 
for the preservation of the people of Erythrai (éxi omtnptnt tod Sjuov 
tod 'EpvOpaitwv).® Proclus intends to contrast these divinely inspired 
magistrates of old to the ‘atheist’ — i.e. Christian — rulers of his own 
day who remove the statues of the gods from their temples.” The best 
known example of this is the removal of the agalma of Athena from 
the Parthenon ‘by those who move what should not be moved’ 
(Marinus Vita Procli § 30). 


4 On this custom which is well attested by means of numerous inscriptions, see 
Sokolowski 1964 and Pirenne-Delforge 1994: 403-408, 446-450 and p. 39 for the 
Athenian altar. 

5 Proclus In Alc. 182, 12ff. explains that individual men have only a small 
portion of Nous. Hence they gather in order to deliberate on the common good. In 
this way they join their sparks in one light. Hence tradition considers these 
gatherings as holy, for they are divinely inspired (Jn Alc. 183, 20 &v@eov). 

6 For the text of the fragmentary inscription, see SEG XXXVI (1986) p. 308, nr. 
1039; for a discussion, see Pirenne-Delforge 1994: 449. 

7 For Christians as atheists who move what should not be moved, see Saffrey 
1975. 
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vs.4 iepov... &yaAWa 

It is not clear what the agalma looked like. Demargne/Metziger 1967: 
1406 speak of a statue (‘heiliges Standbild’) depicting Aphrodite and 
Hephaistos. According to Saffrey 1994: 39 ‘Proclus avait vu une image 
(peut-étre un bas-relief) représentant le marriage d’Aphrodite avec 
Héphaistos.’ To my mind, Hephaistos was probably not depicted. 
Proclus says that Aphrodite was depicted with the symbols of her 
marriage to Hephaistos, not with Hephaistos himself (vss. 5-6). Such 
an agalma representing both Hephaistos and Aphrodite, would have 
been unique. There is actually no undisputed example of the two 
together in Greek art whatsoever. 

The agalma is called ‘holy’ (tepdc¢). This indicates that it was not a 
piece of decorative sculpture (like a bas-relief), but a cultic statue 
representing the deity and its protective powers. Such a statue 
deserved worship in order to guarantee the enduring benevolence of 
the deity, just as its removal implied the end of the divine pro- 
tection.? Theurgy gave a new dimension to this old belief. Hermeias 
In Phdr. 99, 14-16 writes about ‘human and merely technical theurgy 
such as priests also use in the cults of statues (mepi tig Sepanetas tOv 
ayaAUcatwv) by the law of the city and according to their native 
customs.’ This technical theurgy is the lowest sort of theurgy in 
Sheppard’s triple division (see chapter IV § 4.3).!° It is not likely 
these rites were intended as theurgical rites. Rather, Hermeias 
interprets existing religious practice in theurgical terms.'! The fact 
that the statue is said to hold symbola is an indication that Proclus 
interprets this statue as part of theurgical practices, for symbola are 
the essential ingredient in theurgy (see commentary to vs. 5 obp Bor’ 
éyov). 


vs.4 Kate ntoAteBpov 

Probably Xanthos, the capital of Lycia, where Proclus spent his child- 
hood, cf. commentary to vs. 3 natpidog Nuetépnys.!? For a description 
of Xanthos, see Demargne/Metzger 1967: 1375ff. 


8 Cf. R. Fleischer in the LIMC (Zirich/Munchen 1984) IL, 1 p. 126f. 

9 As may be illustrated by Proclus’ horror at the removal of the statue of Athena 
(see commentary to vs. 3 Beoppébpoves hyewoviies). 

10 See Sheppard 1982: 218 on this passage from Hermeias. 

1 As e.g. Iamblichus does in the case of offerings (Myst. V 9) and Proclus in the 
case of prayers (see chapter V § 2). 

12 Cf. Demargne/Metzger 1967: 1406 ‘zweifellos in Xanthos.’ 
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Tr. 5-6: (a statue) with the symbols of the noeric marriage, / of the noeric 
wedding of the fiery Hephaistos and Aphrodite Ourania; 


vs.5 ovdpBor’ éxov 

Symbola can be a different things, ranging from material objects like 
specific plants, stones and animals, to myths.!? Here mythical 
symbolism is intended. Whatever the symbols may have been — 
Proclus does not give any clue — they are supposed to refer to the 
mythological wedding of Aphrodite to Hephaistos. Proclus believed 
that this story hinted at a higher, concealed truth (see commentary to 
vs. 5 VOEPO1O YEMLOD, VOEP@V DUEVaAIwV). 

It will be observed that in our discussion of mythological symbol- 
ism, the reference was to texts, be it spoken or written. Statues were 
considered as texts in another format. Their allegorical interpre- 
tation was a common phenomenon, both in Chaldaean circles (for 
which see Lewy 19787: 361ff.) and among the Neoplatonists. A 
notable example in the latter category is Porphyry’s On Statues. Some 
theologians, according to Porphyry, can read from statues things 
concerning the gods as if they were books. The unlearned on the 
contrary, regard the statues as pieces of wood and stone in the same 
way as they would regard the written letters on monuments, on 
tablets and in books as mere stones, pieces of wood and papyrus 
(Porphyry On Statues 351F. ed. Smith) .!4 

What exactly this statue was supposed to accomplish by means of 
its symbola remains obscure. As has been explained, symbolical texts 
could work in different ways. First, the study of symbolic myths was 
supposed to yield divinely inspired wisdom, surpassing mere human 
knowledge (see chapter VI § 2.2). Furthermore, the right use of 
symbolic myth could help to accomplish something similar to which 
the myth referred (see chapter V § 3.3.2). In this case we may per- 
haps imagine the following: the myth refers to the fact that Aphrodite 
is the cause of beauty in the material world in general (for which see 
below). To worship a statue representing this story may result in an 
existence that is as full of beauty as possible in the material realm, 
e.g. because of excellence and a fine offspring (vss. 9-10). 


13 See chapter IV § 4.4 for material symbola, and chapter V § 3.3 for myths as 
symbola. 

14 It should be added that Porphyry does not connect these symbolical inter- 
pretations to a theory of theurgy. 
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vs. 5 vVoEepoio YALOV, VOEpOv DLEVaiwV 

The marriage between the ugly Hephaistos and the beautiful Aphro- 
dite is first attestedin Od. 8, 266ff., which tells the story of Aphrodite’s 
adultery with Ares, see also e.g. Apollonius Rhodius 3, 36-40, Nonnus 
D. 29, 328-332. It is one of the stories for which Plato expels the poets 
out of his ideal city (R. 390c6-7), and which Proclus subsequently 
interprets symbolically in order to save Homer from Plato’s criticism 
(see chapter VI § 2). For Proclus, the relations of Aphrodite with 
both Hephaistos and Ares refer to the process of causation in the 
material cosmos. Hephaistos is the demiurge of the material things, 
Ares guarantees the existence of opposites in the universe. They both 
co-operate with Aphrodite. On the works of Hephaistos she confers 
beauty (KG&AAog, cf. vs. 14 where Aphrodite is explicitly linked to 
beauty), in the case of Ares she causes harmony and order between 
opposites. Hephaistos is superior to Ares. The relation of Aphrodite 
and Hephaistos is therefore more important than that of Aphrodite 
with Ares. For that reason the myth presents Aphrodite as being 
married to Hephaistos in accordance with the wish of Zeus, whereas 
she commits adultery with Ares. For this interpretation, see Proclus In 
RP.1 141, 1-143, 16, cf. In Tim. 1 333, 2-4; II 27, 16-28, 7. 

The interpretation of the marriage of Aphrodite with Hephaistos 
as two collaborating principles of causation does not stand on its 
own. As a rule Proclus interprets all so-called holy marriages that way: 

These links we may call, in philosophical language, interweavings; but 
the theologians speak of them as ‘sacred marriages’ and of the 


entities generated in common by them as ‘offspring’ (In Parm. II 779, 
19-21; trans. Morrow/Dillon 1987: 142) .15 


For ‘holy marriages’, see further Proclus Jn Tim. I 49, 12-16 with 
Festugiére’s note to his translation (vol. I, p. 82, n. 2), In Crat. § 146 
p- 83, 1-6, Theol. Plat. V 1, p. 9, 3-8, and Brisson, Cherlonneix et al. 
1992: 266-267 for the concept of sacred marriages in Plato and its 
subsequent development in the Platonic tradition. 

The marriage of Aphrodite and Hephaistos is called ‘noeric’ 
(voepoio/vogpav) to indicate that we have to interpret this marriage 
as referring to a higher reality, cf. Proclus In RPI 82, 18-20: the tragic 
and fictitious stories of myths refer to a noeric contemplation of the 
classes of the gods’ (thv voépav tOv Beiov yevOv Bewpiav). 


a ee ; : ee ; ere cad 
Kai TADTA PLADGbEMS LEV SIATAOKES dvoUdCEIC, DeoroyIKHs SE YEMOvS tepode, 
KQL TUG KOIVES ADTOV EMOYEVVIDEIS TOKOUG: 
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vs.6 “Hoaiotov ropdevtog 

Hephaistos, the smith among the gods, uses fire for his craft, see e.g. 
Il. 18, 468f£. (Hephaistos fabricates Achilles’ new armour). He is thus 
traditionally associated with fire (cf. the Homeric expression JI. 9, 468 
pAo§ ‘Hgatoto1o) and sometimes even called so, see e.g. Proclus In 
Crat. § 85 p. 41, 15-6, cf. Orphic Hymn 66 (To Hephaistos) 1. The 
expression returns (always first words of the verse) in Nonnus D. 2, 
299; 10, 300; 27, 111; 29, 348. 

In Proclus’ symbolical interpretation of the marriage of Aphrodite 
and Hephaistos (see above), Hephaistos the smith is a demiurgic 
power!® and fire is his instrument by means of which the material 
substrate of the living beings is put into motion and made life- 
producing. !7 


vs.6 Ovdpaving Agpoditns: 
Ourania is a frequent epithet of Aphrodite in Greek cult.!8 For that 
reason I choose to capitalize it (pace Vogt). 

Plato Smp. 180clff. (speech by Pausanias) famously distinguishes 
Aphrodite Ourania, the motherless child of Ouranos, from Aphro- 
dite Pandemos, the child of Zeus and Dione. In Plato, the latter has a 
bad reputation: she is associated with the cheap love of short-lived 
sexual relations. The former represents noble love. This distinction 
between a good Aphrodite Ourania and a bad Aphrodite Pandemos 
proved influential.!9 However, this influence was not all-pervasive. 
There are numerous examples of Aphrodite Pandemos as a respect- 
able deity protecting the people of a city, not associated with sexual 
licentiousness.?° 


16 In Tim. 1 142, 2Off.: 511 pev odv tig Snmovpyixiic Eott cepa, ... S7Aovow ot 
Oeordyor. yaAKedovt& te adTOV KA KIVODVTA TUS OLS Kai GAMs EpyotexVITHYV 
TApAdoovteEc. 

17 In Tim. 1 144, 3-5: dpyavov pev obv ‘Heatoterdv got 16 ndp, LAN Sé f YH S16 TOD 
Tvpog Kivovpévy Kai Cmoyovodoa, Ka0’ Exvtiv aneyoypLevn. 

18 For an inventory of the places where Aphrodite Ourania was worshipped in 
Greece, see the minute study by Pirenne-Delforge 1994. The observation by Nilsson 
1955: 20 that this epithet ist ‘hochst auffallig’ because no other god bears it apart 
from one of the Muses, is incorrect (e.g. Pi. Fr. 30,1 ed. Maehler of Themis, Hdt. 6, 
56 of Zeus, E. Hipp. 59f. of Artemis). 

19 Pirenne-Delforge 1988: 145-148 lists e.g. Theocritus Epigram 13, 1 ed. Gow; 
Artemidorus II, 37; Lucian Am. 37; Pausanias IX 16, 3-4; Himerius apud Photium 
Bibl. 372b. 

20 For the occurrence of titles Ourania and Pandemos in Greek cult and the 
Platonic interpretation interpretation of them, see Pirenne-Delforge 1988. 
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Proclus’ reception of the Platonic passage is interesting. He no- 
where mentions Aphrodite Pandemos. Instead, he speaks of a pan- 
demos lover only. Such a lover is a bad receiver of the good illumina- 
tion of Love and subsequently gives himself over to a licentious life 
Un Alc. 34, 12-35, 6). He dissociates this pandemos love from Aphro- 
dite the daughter of Zeus and Dione. According to the discussion in 
In Crat. § 183, pp. 109, 22-111, 20, she is no longer a disreputable 
deity, but a demiurgic force who binds the things in the cosmos 
together (cf. commentary to vs. 5 voepoio yemov, voepOv DLEvatwv). 
Aphrodite the daughter of Ouranos, on the other hand, is the patron 
of undefiled life, who separates the soul from the world of becoming 
and leads it up to the noetic Beauty. They are two aspects of the same 
principle, for they are unified with each other in respect of the 
sameness of their hypostasis. This move to dissociate Aphrodite 
Dionaia (Atwvata), as he calls her, from the epithet Pandemos is 
probably prompted by Proclus’ unwillingness to ascribe anything bad 
to the gods. 

In the light of the discussion of the passage from In Cratylum, it 
seems a bit odd that Proclus here invokes Aphrodite as Ourania, 
given the fact that he refers to Aphrodite as a demiurgic force, thus 
to Aphrodite Dionaia. Perhaps Proclus does not necessarily take the 
epithet Ourania to refer to the daughter of Ouranos, but to the 
divine dwelling-place, the ouranos (cf. H. II 15), like the adjective 
Olympic does in the next verse. In this context, it is perhaps telling 
that nowhere else does Proclus call Aphrodite by her epithet 
Ourania, not even in the above mentioned Jn Crat.-passage. On the 
other hand, the Lycian Aphrodite has not only demiurgic qualities. 
In vss. 14-15 she is invoked as the source of anagogic Love. It is 
possible that since in this hymn both Aphrodites fuse, the epithet of 
the daughter of Ouranos is transposed to Aphrodite Dionaia. This 
fusion is facilitated by the fact that they share the same hypostasis. 


Tr. 7-8: They also called this goddess ‘Olympian’, because of whose power 
/ they often escaped the mortal-destroying poison of death, ... 


vs.7 Kot é Bev dvéounvav OAduTIOV 

The gods live on Mt. Olympos, hence they are often called 
Olympians (e.g. JI. 1, 399). For Proclus, the Olympos is not so much 
the top of a mountain as a symbol of the intelligible realm as 
opposed to the world of matter, see H. VII 35-6. 
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This epithet is hardly ever attested in connection with Aphrodite. 
This hymn thus provides some interesting information concerning 
the worship of Aphrodite Olympios. There are just two other known 
instances of Aphrodite Olympios. From Tegea comes a herm with a 
female head (second or first century BCE) dedicated to Aphrodite 
Olympios.*! Pausanias III 12, 11 mentions a circular building in 
Sparta containing statues of Zeus Olympios and Aphrodite Olym- 
pios.?? Excavations have revealed the remains of this building, which 
is dated around 600 BcE. It was situated at the so-called XK«idc, the 
place where the Spartans held their assembles. Pirenne-Delforge 
1994: 196-7 supposes that the worship of these gods as Olympians at 
this particular place was related to the political activities that went on 
there. If she is right, this unusual epithet in connection with Aphro- 
dite adds further weight to the suggestion that the statue set up by 
the Lycian leaders celebrated Aphrodite as the patron of social 
harmony (see commentary to vs. 3 Beogpcduoves hyepHoviieEs) . 


vs.8 moAdcK1 Lev Bavetoro BpotopBdpov éxevyov idv 
Aphrodite has often saved the lives of Proclus’ ancestors, as one may 
expect from a patron deity of a city. The t6g they escaped can be two 
things: either an arrow (scholion BéAoc; Giordano 1957: 39 dardo 
della morte) or poison (Saffrey 1994: 41 poison de la mort). Both 
interpretations make sense. Ever since Jl. 1, 48 (uet& 8’ tov EnxKev) 
where Apollo strikes the Greeks with a plague by means of his arrows, 
divine arrows signify sudden death for men, generally from disease 
(Kirk 1985: 58). The dangers that the Lycians escaped are not speci- 
fied. They can have been anything ranging from war to famine to 
plagues. On the other hand, Proclus seems to use t6¢ and it deriva- 
tives in the sense of ‘poison’ only: Dec. Dud. 61, 4ff. (ovvanoyevvatar 
taic éxtdvaic 0 idc), In RP. II 75, 16f. (twa Cw G&vAov Kai &xpavtov 
.. Lod} KaL ON WEews); Decem. Dub. 42, 22, In RP. II 322, 19: ioBdAa 
(venomous animals); H. I, 41 ioAdyevtog (born of venom). I 
therefore opt for the latter interpretation. 

As discussed above (see commentary to vs. 4 tepov ... &yaApa), 
Proclus did probably understand the statue as part of theurgical 


*1 Pirenni-Delforge 1994: 272, Nilsson 1955: 207 n.1. 

22 See the discussion by Pirenne-Delforge 1994: 196-7 and Hitzig/Bluemner 
1899: 778 who observe: ‘Wahrend bei Zeus der Beinahme sehr hatifig ist, wird 
Aphrodite als die himmlische sonst immer Urania genannt, noch in Xanthos nach 
Procl. Hymn. V.’ 
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rituals. Such rituals could indeed save cities. Marinus Vita Procli § 28 
reports that Proclus himself caused rain-falls in order to save Athens 
from a severe drought and also proposed means to prevent 
earthquakes because of his theurgical knowledge. 


Tr. 9-11: ... they kept their eye fixed on excellence, a / firm, bright- 
minded, race sprout up from the birth-achieving beds, / theirs was in every 
way a calm, bountiful life. 


vs.9 & 6’ &petiv éxov Gua 

Translations vary: Meunier 1935: 93 ‘leur regard était porté sur la 
vertue’; Giordano 1957: 39 ‘ed avevano l’occhio alla virtt; Saffrey 
1994: 41 ‘alors qu’ils visaient a la gloire.’ The original denotation of 
peti is ‘manliness’, a notion covering everything that is admired in a 
man. Since in archaic culture a man’s qualities are literally non- 
existent as long as they are not recognized by others, ‘glory’ and 
G&petn may coincide (Pfeijffer 1996: 133-135). From manly qualities 
G&petn becomes excellence as such. In a pregnant sense it is moral 
excellence, hence virtue. 

The Neoplatonic scale of virtues includes moral excellence, but 
also e.g. physical excellence, as Marinus Vita Procii illustrates. This 
biography, if not hagiography, of Proclus is modelled after the 
Neoplatonic scala virtutum.?> Marinus starts with the physical aretai of 
Proclus. He was endowed with exceptional sight and hearing, bodily 
strength, physical beauty and health (Vita Procli § 2). In ascending 
order, this form of excellence is followed by ethical (AOucai), social 
(xoAiticat), purifying (koBaptikai), intellectual (Qeopytikai), theur- 
gic (Geovpyikat) and superhuman (bdnép GvOponov Hdn tetayLéEvas) 
aretai. About the last category Marinus chooses not to talk. In a some- 
what different context, Proclus seems to suggest that this highest 
form of excellence consists in becoming one, i.e. in becoming god, 
for — as he explains — the One is God (Jn Tim. II 111, 20). 

Proclus does not seem to have a certain type of excellence in mind 
here. Aphrodite inspires people with a love for what is beautiful and 
good. This includes both fame and virtue. Hence the translation 
‘excellence’ is preferable. 


23° On the Vita Procli as a scala virtutum, see Blumenthal 1984 . 
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vss. 9-10... teAeooryovav 0’ Gnd AEKTPOV 
éuredoc &yAabuNtic Gvactayvecke yevebAn, 

One of Aphrodite’s traditional domains is birth and procreation, cf. 
H. Il, 10-12. The Lycian offspring is said to be &yAaduntic (having 
shining wisdom). In Homer and afterwards uft1¢ is associated with 
cunning cleverness, see expressions like moAduNtic ‘Odvocervs in 
Homer and Pi. I. 3/4, 65 ufitivy &A@nngs (a fox when it comes to 
cleverness). Proclus, however, associates it explicitly with philoso- 
phical wisdom. Athena as the god of Philosophy is called Métis by the 
gods (In Tim. I 168, 8ff.). The intellect in the soul is considered as a 
product of the divine Métis, which together with aporia produces the 
desire (eros) to search for perfect knowledge.*4 

The adjective teAeoovyovog (achieving birth) is typical for late epic 
Greek. It is only attested here, seventeen times in Nonnus, where it is 
e.g. said of a marriage (D. 1, 398 and different deities, like Semele (D. 
8, 198; 9,4) and Gaia (D. 27, 317). It occurs once in Orphic Hymn 53, 
10, in the sense of ‘ripe’ as said of fruit (ebiépoig Kapmotol teAEo- 
o1yovoicl). 


vs. 11 navty 8’ Hrddmpog Env Bidtoto yaANvn 

The comparison of life to a sea voyage is exceedingly common in 
Greek literature. Life, hard as it often can be, presents itself most of 
the time as a dangerous, stormy sea. For the image of a troublesome 
life as heavy seas, see e.g. In Tim. I 56, 28-57, 2 (with reference to 
Stoic sources for the origin of the image) and Dec. Dub. 34, 9ff. For 
this image, as well as its opposite (calm weather), in early Greek 
poetry, see Steiner 1986: 66-70. 

Proclus’ ancestors, on the contrary, enjoyed a calm sea (yaAnvn), 
i.e. a smooth passage through a rich (1n10dmpoc) life. For yaAnvn as a 
life free of troubles, see e.g. Julian the Egyptian Anthologia Graeca 9, 
445, 3 (év Biototo yaArvn), Damascius Vita Isid. Fr. 265 (p. 213): the 
rich bequeathed their fortunes to the Academy which granted its 
members the oxoAn and yaAnvn necessary for the philosophical life. 
Since philosophy prospers in such a calm and wealthy existence, 
Proclus prays for it in his hymns (see H. VII 47, cf. H. VI 4-5) as does 
Synesius (H. V (II) 79-80: caté&yert yapiv Att@oav | Biota 
YAANVIWGAS). 


*4 See Proclus’ interpretation of Plato Symp. 203b1-c6 (how Penia got pregnant 
of Eros) as developped in In Alc. 236, 6ff. 
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As we have noted above, Proclus seems to interpret the statue of 
Aphrodite as part of theurgical rites as practised for the benefit of the 
city. Hermeias In Phdr. 96, 6ff. says of external theurgy,*> using the 
nautical metaphor: (Theurgy) ‘by freeing our soul and body and 
external possessions from troubling difficulties, furnishes us with a 
smooth and happy passage through life (evpoiav Kai evdamoviav 
Kata TOV Biov).’ 


Tr. 12-13: But do now accept our sacrifice of eloquence too, / for I myself 
am also of Lycian blood. 


vss. 12-13 kai hetépnv drodéyvvco, notva,, BonAiy evening 

Proclus prays that Aphrodite may accept (vn0déyvvo0) his offering 
too (Kai), just as she did in case of the statue dedicated by Proclus’ 
ancestors. Cf. H. VII 5 for a similar phrase. The idea that a hymn is an 
offering recurs in Synesius H. I (III) 10-11, who describes his hymn as 
a ‘bloodless offering, a libation of words’ (énéwv AoiBdc), for a 
discussion see Vollenweider 1984: 40 and the reaction by Erler 1989: 
108. For the same idea, cf. e.g. Pindar Fr. 86a ed. Snell-Maehler, 
Callimachus Fr. 494 ed. Pfeiffer. 


vs. 13 Avkiov yap &@’ atpatds eiwi Kai wdtd¢ 

The Lycian Aphrodite should help Proclus just as she assisted 
Proclus’ ancestors, for (y&p) he is a Lycian too and therefore there is 
a bond of sympatheia between the goddess of the Lycians, and Proclus 
the Lycian. For this sort of sympatheia, see chapter V § 3.2. 

On Proclus’ Lycian background, cf. commentary on vs. 3 matptd0g 
hwetépns. Proclus celebrated his Lycian background in the epitaph 
he composed for himself: IIpdxAog ym yevopevov Av«Kiog yévog (Ep. 1, 
1 ed. Vogt). 


Tr. 14-15: And lift up my soul from the ugliness back again to the very 
beautiful, / while it flees the deadly goad of earth-born desire. 


vs. 14 woynhv 0’ Gy &vceEtpov an’ aioyeos és TOAD KOAAOG 

Aphrodite the Goddess of Love, leads the soul up towards noetic 
Beauty (&¢ moAD KGAAOs), away from the material realm (d’ aioyeos). 
Cf. Plato Symp. 201a9f.: love is always for what is beautiful, never for 


25 External theurgy is the lowest kind of theurgy comparable to white magic, see 
chapter IV § 4.3. 
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what is ugly (Kat et ToODTO OVTMS ExEL, GAAO TL 0 "Epa KGAAOUG av ein 
Epas, Aiaxous dé ov;). 

Just as the divine world is characterized by Beauty, so is its oppo- 
site, the material realm, by ugliness (aioyosg), see e.g. In Parm. IV 855, 
21-3 (‘Qe yap H VAN KAAOD LeTEoxE 51 10 Etd0c, ott TO E1S0g AicxouS 
averAjo8n Sie thy VANV: abt yap aioxp& Kai &KaAAATS); In Tim. I 
175, 9f. (a'tyn (sc. LAN) yap got fH ws GANPHc crELpia Kai TO 
aicxos...). Ugliness is defined as unlimited in a negative sense.?® 
Matter, being unlimited because of the indeterminacy of its 
essence,’’ is thus ugliness par excellence. 


vs. 15 -ynyevéos npo~vyodoay OAoiLov OiotpoV Epwric 
For the prayer not to fall victim to bad desires, see commentary to H. 
II 21. 

Oiotpog is a vehement maddening goad of desire. In Plato it is e.g. 
said of the lover who yearns for his beloved (Phdr. 240d1) and of the 
man whose soul is ruled by its lowest part (R. 577e2). In Proclus it is 
the passion for things in the material realm: hence it is earth-born 
(ynyevns: cf. Plato Pol. 271a5, cited by Proclus Theol. Plat. V 7, p. 27, 
3f.). The souls that fall in love with the material realm subsequently 
forget about the intelligible realm. Proclus considers this condition 
of oblivion as the death of the soul (e.g. Mal. Subsist. 22, 10 ‘mors 
enter’). Hence the adjective oAottog (deathly). For an expression of 
the same idea, see Theol. Plat. V 24, p. 87, 24ff.: the gods stimulate our 
faculties to think and contemplate the Forms, in order that the soul 
‘is not destroyed (&ndAntat), ‘submerged in the passions of the earth 
(Bantic8eice yBovbc oiotpoic) and the necessities of Nature’, as one 
of the gods says (Chaldaean Oracle Fr. 114).’ In Jn Alc. 98, 14, 
Proclus describes the common lovers as ‘the lovers because of lust 
and the goad of it’ (ot 51 thy émBvuptav Kai tov tadtyS oictpoV 
épaotat:). The divine lover, on the contrary, who has a sympatheia 
towards intelligible Beauty, has mastered the earth-born and 
chthonic way of life (ynyev@v Kai yBovieoy éxitndevpectov). 


°6 Proclus distinguishes between unlimited qua power and unlimited qua 
number or size. Real being is unlimited in the first (positive) sense, matter in the 
negative one. For the two sorts of infinitude, see El. § 86, pp. 78, 19-80, 14. 

27 For matter being infinite and thus indeterminate, see e.g. El. § 94, p. 84, 21- 
22. 


VI. (YMNOZX KOINOZX OEQN MHTPOX KAI EKATH®Y KAI IANOY) 


Introduction 


1. How many gods? 


1.1 Introduction 

How many gods are honoured in this hymn: two or three? All inter- 
preters are unanimously convinced that there are two deities: Hecate 
and Ianus-Zeus. For this reason the hymn is traditionally known as 
the YMNOX KOINOX EKATHX KAI IANOY. However, the hymn may 
perhaps involve three gods: the Mother of the Gods (vs. 1), Hecate 
(vs. 2), and Ianus-Zeus. This question does not come to the fore as 
long as it is supposed that the Mother of the Gods is identical with 
Hecate. But is she? As will be argued below, the Mother of the Gods 
belongs — to Proclus’ mind at least — to the level of Nous. Hecate 
on the other hand is presented in the Theologia Platonica as a product 
of the former on the level of the hypercosmic gods (see chapter III 
§2.2, Figure 1). In that case, we would have two different goddesses. 
Then again, there is the possibility that the Mother of the Gods can 
also be called Hecate, be it Hecate on the level of Nous, just as e.g. 
Zeus appears at different levels of reality. Before we can make up our 
mind, then, we should examine the nature of the Mother of the Gods 
and Hecate in greater detail. This is all the more necessary since most 
discussions of Hecate, the most prominent deity in theurgy, make a 
terrible mess of things by assuming that there is just one Hecate and 
that this Hecate is the World Soul.! As I will argue below, in the 
Neoplatonic interpretation of Hecate at least, there are two Hecates, 
neither of them being the World Soul.? 


1.2 Rhea-Hecate, the Mother of the Gods 
We start our examination of the nature of Hecate with the Neo- 
platonic exegesis of Chaldaean Oracles Frr. 6 and 50. According to 


1 The notable exception is Brisson 2000: 145f. and 151. 

2 For an attempt to prove that Hecate can be equated with the World Soul, see 
Sarah Johnston 1990: 153-163. Much of her argument is based on Chaldaean 
Oracles Frr. 51 and 52. As will be shown below, Proclus believes that these oracles 
show that Hecate is the cause of soul, not that Hecate is soul herself. 
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Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 6, there is ‘a girdle, a noeric membrane’ (vze- 
CoKas tig DTV voepdc) between the two Fires, i.e. the first hidden 
Intellect and the demiurgic Intellect. According to Fr. 50, it is Hecate 
who holds the middle position (eo00v “Exatng Kévtpov) between 
these two Intellects or Fathers. It is therefore generally agreed that 
this membrane is Hecate (see e.g. Majercik 1989: 143f.; Johnston 
1990: 53f.; Des Places 19963: 124f. n. 1 to Fr. 6; Brisson 2000: 147 n. 93). 

In the theology of the Neoplatonic school of Athens, these two 
Intellects are Kronos, the pure Intellect, and Zeus, the Demiurgical 
Intellect. Kronos, the middle goddess, and Zeus constitute the triad 
of Nous (see chapter III § 2.2, Figure 1). Damascius does indeed call 
the divine power between these two Hecate, see e.g. De Princip. III p. 
158, 3ff. ed. Westerink-Combés, In Parm. vol. I, p. 68, 4-7 ed. 
Westerink-Combés, vol. I, p. 94, 16-18 ed. Westerink-Combés. In 
Proclus we lack a clear equation of this middle member of Nous with 
Hecate. Proclus In Crat. § 171, p. 95, 18-23 seems to hint at such an 
equation. There, however, Proclus discusses gods on the hypercosmic 
and encosmic levels, not gods on the level of the Intellect. In order to 
prove that Kronos is the pure Intellect, Proclus In Crat. § 107, p. 58, 
18ff. cites Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 35, according to which Hecate leaps 
forth from the Father, interpreted by Proclus as Kronos. Damascius 
vol. II 133, 2-6 ed. Ruelle cites the same Chaldaean Oracle in a 
discussion of a certain quality of the noeric triad. 

Proclus himself identifies this middle goddess primarily with the 
Orphic Rhea. Rhea is the Mother of the Gods, see my commentary to 
vs. 1 Be@v pftep, cf. Julian VII (On the Mother of the Gods) 159b. In his 
extant works,? the most substantial treatment of Rhea is found in 
Theol. Plat. V 11, pp. 35, 21-39, 24. Rhea is the centre (10 péo0v 
kévtpov) between Kronos and Zeus the Demiurge (Theol. Plat. V 11, 
p. 36, 12-17). Proclus here paraphrases Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 50. 
Although no mention of Hecate is made, this is another indication 
that Proclus too, like Damascius, identifies the Orphic Rhea with the 
Chaldaean Hecate. Together with Kronos, she produces the universal 
classes of gods, including Zeus the Demiurge. For this reason, she is 
celebrated as the Mother of Zeus (Theol. Plat. V 11, p. 35, 25f., p. 36, 
22). Together with him she produces all classes of gods, both the 
hypercosmic gods and the encosmic gods (Theol. Plat. V 11, p. 38, 1- 
26). She is truly the Mother of the Gods. In short, she is the life- 


3 A book by Proclus on the theology of the Mother of the Gods is lost, see 
below. 
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giving source of the universe (Theol. Plat. V 11, p. 38, 17f. thv tv 
dAwv Cwoyovikny aitiav) and is for that reason often called y 
Cwoyovog ‘Péa (Theol. Plat. V 11, p. 36, 8). 

Contrary to the general opinion, this Hecate/Rhea cannot be the 
World Soul, as is already apparent from the place that Proclus assigns 
to her in the heart of the triad of Nous. The World Soul is an 
encosmic entity (Jn Tim. II 290, 5) and for that reason inferior to 
Rhea by far (see chapter III § 2.2, Figure 1). Moreover, Proclus In Tim. 
II 129, 22ff. makes Rhea the cause of Soul: 


If Soul cannot be ranked among the first gods, nor among the last, 
then we should give it a place in the middle. And we would do rightly 
so, in order that it imitates even its very first causes. For the goddess 
who is the cause of Soul holds also a place in the middle among the 
gods — as the theologians too think — as a link between the two 
Fathers (ovvaywyoc odoa tOv dbo natEpwv), sending forth the life of 
the Soul from her own flank (Koi &xo TOV EMDvTIS Aayovev Thy THs 
woxiis mpotenévn Conv). 


The goddess who is the cause of Soul — and therefore is not Soul 
itself, let alone an encosmic one like the World Soul — is Rhea- 
Hecate. This can be inferred both from the fact that the goddess is 
said to be a link between the two Fathers and from the fact that she 
sends forth the life of the soul from her own flank. As for the first 
indication, it seems evident that the Fathers mentioned are Kronos 
and Zeus, whereas the ‘the theologians’ are probably the Chaldaean 
sages and their oracles, especially Fr. 50 above (so Lewy 19787: 142 n. 
283 and Festugiére Jn Tim. vol. II, p. 169, n. 2). The second one 
contains a reference to Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 51 according to which 
‘a great stream of the primordially-generated Soul’ pours forth from 
the right flank of Hecate. Proclus In Tim. III 249, 12ff. identifies this 
deity as ‘the universal life-giving goddess’ (i 6An G@oyovog Bedtn<), 
‘the very great Rhea’. 

As for Proclus’ devotion to Rhea, Marinus Vita Procli § 33 informs 
us that Proclus was favoured by the Mother of the Gods. He prayed 
much to her. She, in her turn, did much for him and revealed 
important things on almost a daily basis. Proclus must have written a 
book about her, ‘on the whole theology of this goddess,’ which has 
not been preserved. In what is sometimes supposed to be the remains 
of Proclus’ house, archaeologists have found a relief of the Mother of 
the Gods in a naiskos.4 


4 The identification of this house, known to archaeologists as building Chi, is a 
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1.3. Hecate on the level of the hypercosmic gods 

Proclus Theol. Plat. VI 11, pp. 48, 1-55, 27 discusses the triad of Kore, 
the triad of life-giving goddesses among the hypercosmic or leader- 
gods that includes Hecate. This triad originates from the ‘life-giving 
source that has obtained the middle centre between the two Fathers’ 
(Theol. Plat. VI 11, p. 48, 15f.; cf. Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 50) which we 
can now easily recognize as Rhea-Hecate on the level of Nous. The 
goddess is the monad causing this triad (Theol. Plat. VI 11, p. 48, 
21ff.). 

According to Theol. Plat. VI 11, p. 50, 4-20, this triad has a double 
causative function, comparable to that of Rhea-Hecate. Together with 
Zeus (a god superior to her, like Kronos in the case of Rhea) she 
produces the unique Demiurge of individual beings (tov éva 
SNLLOvVpov THv LEpLotmv),> whereas with Pluto (a god inferior to her, 
like the Demiurge in the case of Rhea) she ensouls even the most 
inferior things in the universe. 

The members of this triad are, according to the Greek theo- 
logians, Artemis Koriké, Persephone Koriké, and Athena Koriké; 
according to the Barbarian theologians (i.e. the Chaldaean sages) 
Hecate, Soul, and Virtue (pet) (Theol. Plat. VI 11, p. 51, 19-28). 
Saffrey-Westerink p. 152 n. 8 point out that this is a reference to 
Chaldaean Oracles Frr. 51 and 52: according to Fr. 51 Soul streams 
forth from Hecate’s right flank (see above), whereas according to Fr. 
52, Virtue streams forth from her left. From this it should not be 
concluded that Proclus interpreted these Chaldaean Oracles differ- 
ently at different times. Rather one and the same text can be applied 
to divinities of the same seira at different levels of reality, as for 
example is done in the case of the myth of the winged charioteer 
from the Phaedrus throughout books four, five, and six of the 


matter of some debate. According to Alison Frantz 1988: 42-44, the find of the 
above-mentioned relief focuses the identification of the house on Proclus himself, 
given Marinus’ testimony (mentioned above) that Proclus kept this goddess in high 
esteem. Her view is supported by other archaeologists, see e.g. Castrén 1994: 12 
and Arja Karivieri 1994: 115-139, esp. p. 119 for the relief. The latter also points to 
the find of a votive offering of a pig in the same building. It is suggested that it was 
offered to the Mother of the Gods, see pp. 132-138. However attractive the idea 
may be that we have located Proclus’ house, it should be stressed that the 
identification of building Chi with the house of Proclus is just an hypothesis, not a 
matter of fact. 

5 Note that this is not the Demiurge, for the latter is the Demiurge of universal 
things (tOv bAwv). For the four different Demiurges in Proclus, see Opsomer, 
forthcoming. 
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Theologia Platonica. In the case of Hecate, she produces Soul on the 
level of Hecate-Rhea, whereas Hecate on the level of the leader-gods 
contains the source of soul and produces them.® 

We observe that Hecate too cannot be the World Soul for, as was 
noted above, the World Soul is encosmic whereas Hecate is an 
hypercosmic deity and therefore superior to the former. 

Proclus appears to have had a special relationship with this 
Hecate. He remarks that this deity, whom the Barbarians (i.e. the 
Chaldaeans) call awful and fearful, ‘is for us the greatest’ (Theol. Plat. 
VI 11, p. 53, 25ff.). Marinus informs us that Proclus, after he had 
gone through the Chaldaean purificatory rites, conversed with lumi- 
nous apparitions of Hecate. Such was eye-witnessed by others. Proclus 
recorded these events in a special book now lost (Marinus Vita Procli § 
28). 


1.4 The goddesses of H. VI 
It seems to me to be highly unlikely that the ‘Mother of the Gods’ (vs. 
1) is not Rhea. Proclus very consistently identifies the Mother of the 
Gods with Rhea. Since, as we have seen, Rhea produces the universal 
classes of gods as well as the hypercosmic and encosmic gods, 
whereas Hecate on the level of the hypercosmic gods especially 
produces the partial souls, it is the former who is the best candidate 
for the title ‘Mother of the Gods’. It also makes good sense that she is 
invoked together with Zeus the Demiurge,’ for she is his mother and 
together with him, she produces the hypercosmic and encosmic 
gods. 

Now, is this Mother of the Gods a goddess other than Hecate in vs. 
2? I am inclined to think so. First, there is the fact that Proclus seems 
to prefer not to call Rhea Hecate, as for example Damascius does. 
Second there is the epithet mpo8bpatog (vs. 2). This epithet implies 
that this Hecate is inferior to another deity (see commentary ad loc.) , 
most likely to be either the Mother of the Gods or Zeus. In either 
case, Hecate cannot be the Mother of the Gods. The fact that Zeus 
and hypercosmic Hecate are invoked in the same hymn is 
understandable, given the fact that they work together in the creation 
of the one Demiurge of individual things. 


6 Cf. Theol. Plat. VI 11 p. 54, 8-15. 
7 That the Zeus invoked in H. VI is the Demiurge appears from the epithets in 
vs. 3, see commentary ad loc. 
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The fact that both the Mother of the Gods and Hecate are invoked 
in one hymn does not come as a surprise either. Not only is Rhea, the 
Mother of the Gods, the monad of the triad of Kore, but what is 
more, monad and triad are closely connected. Kore, in so far as she 
works together with Zeus, ‘remains in the house of her mother (i.e. 
Rhea), which the latter prepared for her, a house in inaccessible 
regions, transcending the universe.’ Proclus, who identifies Rhea with 
Demeter,® here refers to the Eleusinian mysteries, according to which 
Kore dwells during one half of the year with her mother Demeter in 
the realm of the gods (Theol. Plat. VI. 11 p. 50, 4-20).° 

To conclude then, it is not only likely that this hymn is directed to 
three gods, it also makes sense, for these are three divinities with a 
very close relationship to each other. 


2. Rhea, Hecate, and Zeus 


2.1 Rhea, the Mother of the Gods 

Rhea, the Mother of the Gods, belongs to the race of the Titans. 
Kronos fathered by her the Olympian gods Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
Hades, Poseidon, and Zeus (see e.g. Hesiod Th. 453-458), hence she 
is called the Mother of the Gods (cf. vs. 1). Kronos, fearing that his 
children would overthrow him, swallowed them, with the exception 
of Zeus. Rhea smuggled the latter away to the island of Crete. There 
he grew up, eventually overcame his father and rescued his brothers 
and sisters. According to the Orphic theologies, which attribute a 
place of prominence to Rhea, Zeus fathers Persephone-Kore by her 
(see West 1983: 93ff.). We note that Proclus appears to follow closely 
the traditional mythological accounts in his treatment of Rhea, Zeus 
and Kore as outlined above. 

In the course of time, Rhea — often accompanied by savage 
animals like lions and wolves — was identified with a good many 
powerful maternal goddesses who presided over mystery rites, notably 
Cybele (for whom see commentary to H. I 25) as does Julian Or. VIII 
(On the Mother of the Gods), and Demeter (see West 1983: 93f.); for 
other identifications see Francoise Gury LIMC VII, 1 1994: 628-629. 


8 Julian Or. VIII (On the Mother of the Gods) 159b too equates the Mother of the 
Gods with Demeter and connects her with the Eleusinian mysteries (173b-d). For 
the relation between Hecate and Demeter and Persephone, see below § 2.2 Hecate. 

9 This is of course in accordance with Proclus’ general rule that everything that 
emanates from its cause somehow remains in it, see El. § 30, p. 34, 12-27. 
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Rhea is celebrated in Orphic Hymn 14, whereas Homeric Hymn 14 and 
Orphic Hymn 27 address the Mother of the Gods as does Julian in his 
prose hymn Or. VIII (On the Mother of the Gods). 


2.2 Hecate! 

Hecate is a goddess of boundaries. She stands guard not only at cross- 
roads and doorways, but also at the dividing line between life and 
death. She is the mistress of souls, whom she guides in both 
directions across this line. It is in this function that the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter mentions her: she is witness to the descent of Persephone, 
the daughter of Demeter, in Hades and her return to the living 
daylight (Johnston 1990: 21-28). Since she holds power over souls 
and daemons, she is a patron deity of magicians (Johnston 1990: 143- 
148). 

The theurgists assign an important role to her. She is supposed to 
aid them in different ways. She controls the iynx-daemons, beings 
that constitute the link between the celestial and terrestial realms. 
The theurgists need these daemons for their ascent towards the 
celestial realm (Johnston 1990: 90-110). They appear to the theurgist 
to instruct him about the construction and operation of the cosmos, 
necessary knowledge for successful theurgy (Johnston 1990: 111-133). 
Johnston (1990) argues that Hecate’s prominence can be explained 
by the fact that she is the World Soul, and for that reason the 
mediating entity par excellence between our world and that of the 
gods. As I have argued above, this identification does not work. 
However, even if Hecate is not the World Soul, Proclus seems to 
consider her as a mediating force. 

Hecate in her pre-theurgical manifestation is celebrated by Hesiod 
Th. 411-452 and Orphic Hymn 1. 


2.3 Zeus!! 

Zeus hardly needs any introduction. When we concentrate on his 
traditional features that are of importance for this hymn, we note the 
following: Zeus is the most powerful among the Olympian gods 
and therefore their king (cf. vs. 3: Zeus is the hailed as the supreme 
god). He is in the Homeric phrase ‘father of men and gods.’ The 


10 On Hecate, see especially the monograph by Johnston 1990. 
1! On Zeus, see e.g. Burkert 1985: 125-131; F. Graf DDD 1995: 1758-1771, F. 
Graf OCD 19963: 1636-1638. 


supremacy of Zeus is highlighted in the short Homeric Hymn 23. 
Because of this, he becomes the all-embracing god of the universe. 
Zeus is all things or at least the cause of all things. This tendency of 
what is sometimes called ‘Zeus-monotheism’ culminates in Stoic 
speculations about Zeus as the Logos permeating the universe. 
Cleanthes celebrates this Zeus in his famous hymn. For the Athenian 
Neoplatonists, Zeus may not be the most important deity, but he is 
still the Demiurge of this universe all the same. As the most powerful 
god, he is the saviour par excellence (cf. the prayers for salvation in 
this hymn), as is apparent from the Orphic Hymns 15, 19 and 20 in his 
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honour. 


10. 


15. 


Text 


Xoipe, Vedv pitep, roAvavoE, KAAALyéveBAe: 
yop’, Exctn mpo8dpare, peyaoBevéc. AAG Kai AdTOG 
yoaip’, "lave rpondctop, Zed &@Orte: yaip’, bate Zed. 


tevyete 6’ aiyAnecoay éuod Bidtoto nopetnyv 

Bp Wouevnv c&yoBoic1, KaKkuc 5’ dmeAabvete VODGOUG 
&k peBéwv, worn 5é mepi xAovi Lapyaivovoayv 
eet’ éyepowodoto1 KaOnpapévny teAetijou. 

vat, Aitopwat, ddte xeipa,, Deoppadéac te KeAedBovc 
dSeiEaté por yatéovt. pcos 8’ épitiwov dBpjow, 
xvavéng d0ev got pvyeiv Kaxdtynta yevéBAnc. 

vat, Aitonwat, Séte Yetpa, KAI DUETEPOLOL GNTOHIG 
OpHov Ec EvoeBing HE TEAGOOUTE KEKLN@TE. 


yoipe, Dedv pftep, roAv@voE, KaAALyéveBAE: 
yop’, Exctn mpo8dpare, peyaoBevéc. GAAG Kai adTOG 
yoaip’, "lave rpondtop, Zed &@Oite: yaip’, bate Zed. 


Translation 
Hail, Mother of Gods, many-named, with fair off-spring blest. 


Hail, porch-dwelling Hecate, of great strength. But you too, 
hail, forefather Ianus, Zeus imperishable; hail, supreme Zeus. 
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Make the course of my life radiant, 
5. weighed down with good things, but drive the evil diseases 
from my limbs; attract my soul, now madly raging around the 
earth, 
once it has been purified through the intellect-awaking rites. 
Yea, I beg you, give your hand, and show me, as one in need, 
the paths revealed by the gods. I will observe the precious light, 
10. from which comes the possibility to flee the misery of dark birth. 
Yea, I beg you, give me your hand, and with your winds bring me 
to the harbour of piety, exhausted as I am. 


Hail, Mother of Gods, many-named, with fair off-spring blest. 
Hail, porch-dwelling Hecate, of great strength. But you too, 
15. hail, forefather Ianus, Zeus imperishable; hail, supreme Zeus. 


Structure 


The hymn can be divided into three parts: (1) vss. 1-3 invocation of 
the Mother of the Gods, Hecate, and Ianus-Zeus (2) vss. 4-12 contain 
the requests to these gods (3) vss. 13-5 are a verbatim repetition of the 
invocation. As Saffrey 1994: 43 observes the structure of this hymn 
differs from Proclus’ other hymns because of this ring-composition. 
Remarkably enough, there is no argument given why Hecate and 
Zeus should hear his prayer. 


Commentary 


Tr. 1-2: Hail, Mother of Gods, who has many names, blessed with fair off- 
spring. / Hail, porch-dwelling Hecate, of great strength. 


vs. 1 yoipe 

The dominant concern of all Greek hymns is to establish a notion of 
xaptg between the suppliant and the gods, i.e. a relation of reciprocal 
pleasure and goodwill. For that reason, many hymns begin and end 
with yaipe. It is much stronger than just ‘hail’ or ‘farewell’ (rather 
‘take pleasure in this hymn’) and is part of the general concern of 
the hymnist to please the gods (Race 1982: 8f.). 
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vs. 1 Oe@v uftep 

For Proclus, the Mother of the Gods (ujtnp t&v Be@v) is Rhea (i.e. 
Rhea-Hecate on the level of Nous), see e.g. In Tim. III 179, 9f.; In RP. 
I 137, 7ff. and 138, 16 (Hera imitating the Mother of the Gods is a 
second-degree Rhea and a partial Rhea). For the identification of 
Rhea with the Mother of the Gods by the Neoplatonists, cf. Julian Or. 
VUI (On the Mother of the Gods) 159b. For the expression, cf. 
Homeric Hymn 14 (to the Mother of the Gods) 1: Myntépa po névtov 
te Be@v navtwv 1’ &vOpanwv; Orphic Hymn 14 (to Rhea) 9: wtp pév 
te Dedv HSE Bvytov GvOpanwv; Orphic Hymn 27 (to the Mother of the 
Gods) 1: Bev pfitep, tpogé n&vtmv; Orphic Hymn 41 (to mother 
Antaia!2) Homeric Hymn 30 (to Gaia) 17: Xaipe, Oedv uymp. 


vs.1 nodAvavope 

For the adjective roAvmvvpos in Greek hymns, see commentary to H. 
II 1. For Rhea being called noAv@vopos cf. Orphic Hymn 27 (to the 
Mother of the Gods) 5. 


vs. 1 KoAAryévebAe: 
An appropriate, if rare, epithet of the mother of the Demiurge, the 
universal, the hypercosmic and encosmic gods. 


vs.2 ‘Exa&tn 
For a discussion of Rhea, see the introduction to this hymn. 


vs.2 mpo8dpate 
The adjective nmpo@dpatog (porch-dwelling) is only attested in 
connection with Artemis in Orphic Hymn 2 (to Prothyreia-Artemis) 4, 
12 and Hecate in this hymn. This need not be coincidence. Artemis is 
often identified with Hecate in the Greek tradition. Rudhardt 1991: 
274f. argues that the play with epithets in Orphic Hymn 2 shows that its 
composer identified Artemis indeed with Hecate. Why the Orphic 
hymnist invokes Artemis as porch-dwelling does not become clear 
from the hymn. Perhaps we should think of Artemis in the function 
of some guardian god of the household. 

Proclus apparently borrows the expression from Plato Phlb. 64c1-3: 
the qualities of beauty, truth, and symmetry stand in the porch of the 
good (toig tod &ya80d mpo8dpoic). Proclus interprets this in 


12. Mother Antaia is the Demeter of the Eleusinian mysteries as is apparent from 
the the hymn. For Proclus, the Eleusinian Demeter is Rhea, see Introduction § 1.4. 
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accordance with his theory of causation.!3 Of the products of a cause, 
some remain in their cause, others emanate. Of the latter, the 
entities first to emanate ‘are posted as it were in the ‘prothyria’ of the 
gods,!4 i.e. the porches,’ (velut in prothyris (id est proforiis) deorum 
ordinatus) announcing their cause which remains inaccessible (in 
abditis) (De mal. subs. 14, 15-18). Hecate holds that position in 
relation to Rhea. As we have seen in the introduction § 1.4, Rhea 
inhabits ‘a house in inaccessible regions (€v &Pdtotg), transcending 
the universe.’ The triad of Kore proceeds directly from this monad 
and — as the source of the individual souls — forms the link between 
us and the intelligible world. 


vs.2 peyaoB_evéc 

A frequent epithet in connection with gods from archaic times 
onwards (e.g. Bacchylides Dith. 17, 67 of Zeus) especially in the 
Orphic Hymns e.g. 12, 1 (Heracles), 13, 2 (Kronos), 65, 1 (Ares). 


Tr. 2-3: But you yourself too, / hail, Ianus, forefather imperishable Zeus; 
hail, supreme Zeus. 


vs.3 “lave 

The invocation of Ianus is remarkable. It is a Roman deity in whom 
neither the Greek Neoplatonists nor the Chaldaean nor Orphic 
traditions take any demonstrable interest. It may serve to illustrate 
Proclus’ famous remark that a philosopher should be the /ierophantés 
of the whole world, worshipping all divinities (Marinus Vita Procli § 
19). 

In the Roman pantheon, Ianus is the double-faced god of doors 
and gates. He controls the beginning of things.!5 We can only 
speculate about the reason why Proclus equates him with Zeus the 
Demiurge (for Zeus as the Demiurge, cf. commentary to vs. 3 irate 
Zed). From Augustine Civ. D. VII 9 we learn that the difference 
between Jupiter (i.e. the Roman equivalent of the Greek Zeus) and 
Ianus is an insignificant one. It should be kept in mind, however, that 
Augustine tries to show that there is no real distinction for polemical 


13 On the metaphysical interpretation of the Philebus by the Neoplatonists, see 
Van Riel 1997, volume 2. 

14 The expression ‘prothyria of the gods’ perhaps takes it origin from Homeric 
Hymn 4 (to Hermes) 384: 148’ dBavétov edxdopunta npoOdpare. 

15 On Ianus, see e.g. K. Thraede RAC XVI 1259-1282; F. Graf Neue Pauly 5, 858- 
861; N. Purcell OCD 19963: 792. 
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purposes against paganism. All the same, Macrobius Sat. I 9, 14 
(citing an ancient poem of the first century BCE) describes Ianus in a 
way which makes him resemble Zeus the Demiurge, the supreme god 
in the cosmos: Ianus is the god of gods (deus deorum) who is the 
creator and ruler of everything (qui cuncta fingit eadem regit) . 

There may be yet another reason for Ianus to appear here. Ianus 
functions as the porter of the heavenly court, not unlike Hecate 
Prothyraios. Hecate is said to dwell in the porch of her mother’s 
palace because she is the link between the inaccessible divine world 
of Rhea and this world (see commentary to vs. 2 mpo8dpate). 
Ianus/Zeus the Demiurge is likewise a divinity on the border between 
the intelligible world to which Rhea too belongs, and this world of 
which he is the creator. 

Furthermore, both Hecate and Janus were traditionally portrayed 
with more than one face, Hecate in order to be better equipped to 
watch the cross-roads, Ianus in order to keep an eye on what goes on 
both inside and outside the house. This similarity in appearance did 
not escape the ancient poets.!© The Neoplatonists in their turn 
attached a special meaning to this traditional representation. A divin- 
ity that is double-faced (&ugitpdownocg) looks on the one hand up- 
wards to higher realities and on the other hand downwards to lower 
entities. An example is the World Soul: the Soul receives on the one 
hand the emanations of the intelligible world and on the other steers 
the universe and is therefore called Guginpdcwnos, (Proclus In Tim. II 
130, 23 and 246, 19). Interestingly enough, the same word is used as 
an equivalent of the Latin difrons in connection with Ianus (Plu. Num. 
19, 11). In the case of Ianus, these two faces fit well with his role as 
Demiurge. The Demiurge has to look into two different directions: 
upwards in order contemplate the Forms, downwards in order to 
create the cosmos after the example of the Forms. Damascius calls 
Hecate likewise Gugimpoownos (De Princip. 1 315, 20 ed. Ruelle; In 
Parm. II 152, 23 ed. Ruelle). This has been observed by several 
scholars (Lewy 19782: 94 n. 111, Majercik 1989: 211, Johnston 1990: 
59-60), who go, however, astray in their interpretation: they assume 
that Hecate is the &ugimpdownosg World Soul. This is not the case. As 
has been argued in the introduction to this hymn, Hecate cannot be 
the World Soul. What is more, Damascius speaks about Rhea-Hecate, 


16 See e.g. Ovid (Fast. I 133-144), who has Janus explain that he, as the porter of 
the gods (caelestis ianitor aulae), has two faces, like Hecate has three, lest he should 
lose time by twisting his neck. 
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the centre between the two Fathers. Be this as it may, the idea in 
Damascius is the same: Hecate directs her gaze both upwards to 
Kronos and downwards to her son Zeus. Evidence for Hecate 
G&uPitpOoMnos on the level of the hypercosmic gods is absent, but 
here too we can think of the same sort of explanation: she looks both 
upwards to Rhea and downwards to the things she imbues with life. 


vs. 3 Tpond&twp 
If an entity is a tponctwp (forefather) of another, this means that it is 
an indirect cause higher than the direct cause of the entity of which it 
is the forefather. Proclus In Parm. 1 674, 28ff. gives the following 
example: angels are superior to daemons. They are, so to speak, the 
fathers of the daemons, whereas the gods who fathered the angels are 
in their turn the forefathers (xponé&topes) of the daemons. In the 
same way Proclus calls the One the forefather of the souls rather than 
their father, since their direct cause is situated at the level of Nous 
(Theol. Plat. U1 1, p. 5, 13ff. thv @diva tHv woxev Tv Exovow Gel TOD 
TNOVTIOV NATPOG KAL Mpomdtopos), cf. note Saffrey-Westerink ad loc., see 
also Marie C. van der Kolf/v. Geisau P. W. XXIII 756-7 s.v. Propator. 
According to Plato Ti. 4la7ff. (cf. Proclus In Tim. III 197, 26ff.) the 
Demiurge leaves the task of the creation of three mortal species 
(birds, terrestrial animals and water-animals) to the younger gods. As 
Proclus Jn Tim. III 225, 26-226, 18 explains, these mortal beings are 
created because of the Demiurge (vx’ abdtod), but not directly by him 
(8v’ adtod). The Demiurge is therefore a ‘forefather’ in the sense just 
discussed. Proclus does not explicitly mention this interpretation of 
the Demiurge as forefather, but a parallel may be found in the 
Hermetic corpus which influenced Iamblichus. In Corpus Herm. Exc. 
II A 13 ed. Festugiére III, p. 7, the creator of the planets (cf. Plato’s 
Demiurge) is called ‘tponctwp’, whereas the sun is considered as the 
only demiurge after him, who takes care of this world (ibid. 14). The 
creating god is also called ‘npon&twp’ in Kore Kosmou 10. Like Plato’s 
Demiurge, he leaves the creation of mortal beings to lesser gods, 
whom he addresses in a speech not unlike the one in the Timaeus 
(0.c. 19). Iamblichus Myst. VII 4, p. 267, 3 mentions this mponatwp as 
the Demiurge who, according to the Hermetic tradition, comes 
before another lower demiurge, the sun. The fact that Proclus Jn 
Tim. III 227, 28-30 too grants king Helios pride of place among the 
younger demiurgic gods perhaps indicates that he too was aware of 
these Hermetic theories in one form or another. 
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vs.3 Zed &Oite: 

The Greek gods are immortal, hence &@utog (imperishable), see e.g. 
Homeric Hymn 4 (to Hermes) 325f.: the Olympian gods are &0évator 
dé &pOrt01. For Zeus KpOit0¢, see e.g. Pindar P. 4, 291; the Orphic 
theogony apud Eusebius PE 3, 9, 2, 3; Orphic Hymns 15 (to Zeus) 1: 
Zed &oOrte. 

For a Neoplatonist like Proclus to be imperishable is a quality of 
the intelligible realm of the gods as opposed to our world of becom- 
ing and passing away, see e.g. Proclus Jn Parm. II 800, 25 (Chaldaean 
Oracles Fr. 37) : our cosmos is modelled after a voepov tonov K&@OitoVv. 
Proclus In Tim. II 82, 16 quotes an Orphic text (Fr. 168, 17 ed. Kern) 
which assigns this quality to the Zeus/the Demiurge:’... the sages of 
Greece do not refuse to say about the demiurge himself: his royal 
intellect, without deceit, is imperishable aether (&@O1t0¢ ai8ip)’ etc. 


vs. 3 Onate Zed 

Already in Homer, ‘natog is a standard epithet of Zeus as the king of 
the Olympians gods, see e.g. Il. 5, 756; 17, 339; 19, 258; Od. 19, 303; 
20, 230; 24, 473. Proclus In Tim. I 316, 4f. discusses this Homeric 
formula: the fact that Homer calls Zeus ‘the highest of the rulers’ 
(inatov Kpelovtov, see Il. 8, 31; Od. 1, 45 and 81; 24, 473) and ‘the 
Father of men and gods’ throughout the whole of his poetry’ indi- 
cates that for him Zeus is the Demiurge on the level of Nous. As we 
have seen (chapter III § 2.2, Figure 1), Proclus distinguishes between 
many different manifestations of Zeus at different levels of reality all 
engaged in demiurgic activities. The adjective Uxatog indicates that 
this is the supreme Demiurge on the level of Nous: ‘but since he (this 
demiurge) is the most important of the demiurges, he is honoured as 
‘the highest of the rulers’ (dratov Kperovt@v) by the one (Homer), 
and ‘the best of the causes’ by the other (Plato Ti. 29a5f.)’ (Proclus 
In Tim. 1, 333, 18). 


Tr. 4-6: Make the course of my life radiant, / weighed down with good 
things, but drive the evil diseases / from my limbs; 


vs.4 tebdyete 6’ aiyAnecoav guod Bidto10 nopetnv 

For prayers that the gods may direct the course of Proclus’ life, see H. 
II 19. Proclus asks for a radiant (aiyAnets) course of life, i.e. a 
glorious one (cf. L.-S.-J. s.v. atyAn 3). Prayers for glory are common in 
the hymns, see H. I 43; III, 17; VII 48. 
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vs.5. BpWopevynv c&yaBoior 

A prayer for a life weighed down with good things (&ya0d) is especial- 
ly appropriate in a hymn to the Mother of the Gods. According to 
Orphic Hymns 27 (to the Mother of the Gods) 9f., people call her 
OABodotig (giver of prosperity), ‘because you bestow on men all 
manner of gifts (navtotwv cyaBdv dHpa).’ 

These good things may range from divine illumination to good 
parents,!? although only the spiritual goods like good contact with 
the gods and illumination really matter to the philosopher, whereas 
others, the worldly goods, like fame, richness, political power and the 
like should be of only shallow interest to him. Here, the intended 
&ya9& seem especially to be the worldly goods that may befall 
someone during his life. It is only after the prayer for health (vss. 5-6) 
that Proclus turns to spiritual goods (the salvation of the soul). As we 
have observed already (chapter V § 5), Proclus believed that the 
participation in theurgical rites (cf. vs. 7) was not just spiritually 
beneficent, but also yielded external goods and we find him often 
praying for them. 


vss. 5-6 KaKdc 8’ dneAabvete voboonc | &k pebéwv 

On Proclus’ prayers for health in general, see the commentary on H. 
I, 42. Cousin 1864: 1321 n.1 (cf. Vogt 1957: 74) suggests that Proclus 
alludes here to arthritis. According to Marinus Vita Procli § 31, 
Proclus feared that he had inherited his father’s illness (7 tob natpd¢ 
&pOpitic vdooc) when he suffered pain of that kind in the prime of 
his life. The gods sent him a sign that he did not have to worry: a 
sparrow lifted the bandage from his aching foot when he was lying on 
his bed. He remained, however, anxious about it. Subsequently, a 
stranger (apparently the god Asclepius) came from Epidaurus and 
kissed his legs. From then on he did not fear the disease anymore nor 
did he ever suffer any pain of that sort again. Such a biographical 
interpretation is of course tempting, although it must remain a 
hypothesis. Praying for health is, after all, a convention in hymns.!8 In 
H. I, 42 e.g. Proclus prays for health for the body (o@pa) as a whole. 
Moreover, the pe0éo in this hymn may just be a poetical pars pro toto 
for body, as is the case in the oracle on the fate of Plotinus’ soul: 
‘peBéwv bé ToAVACIoBoLo KvdotOd | PwotpeEvos...” (Porph. Vita Plot. 


17 See Marinus Vita Procli § 34 who sums up all good things in Proclus’ life 
including these. 
18 See KeyBner 1932: 113-116. 
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22, 25f. ‘you swam swiftly from the roaring surge of the body’, trans. 
Armstrong),!9 cf. the scholion ad. loc.: (é« peBéov) Gnd TOV Evtos T TOD 
ompatos (Vogt 1957: 39). 


Tr. 6-7: attract my soul, which now madly rages around the earth, / once 
at has been purified through the intellect-awaking rites. 


vs.6 woyhv dé repi yOovi papyatvovcayv 

The soul goes around the material realm (zepi y8ovt) like a madman 
(uapyatvm). The verb is used in Homer JI. 5, 882 (hapax) by Ares to 
describe Diomedes’ onslaughts on the gods who side with the Tro- 
jans. According to the ancient scholia, it is a synonym of patveoBan, 
uopaivetv.29 It is the bad type of madness — as opposed to the 
divinely inspired forms of madness — that befalls the descended soul 
that forgets about the intelligible world and becomes completely 
obsessed by the material world (see commentary to H. Il 9 zepi 
KANpoOLol Lavetoat). 


vs. 7 édxet’ éyepoivoic1 KaOnpapévny teAetfjou. 

For intellect-awaking rites that elevate the soul away from the 
material world to the realm of the gods, see commentary to H. III 4; 
H. IV 3-4. In this case, Proclus may have at least three different teA€- 
tol in mind. First, there are those of the Mother of the Gods/Rhea; 
second, the Chaldaean rites in which Hecate has a prominent posi- 
tion. Third, Proclus identifies Rhea with Demeter and Hecate with 
Kore, and subsequently links them to the Eleusinian mysteries (see 
Introduction § 1.4). All these rites were, at least to Proclus’ under- 
standing, concerned with the elevation and salvation of the human 
soul. 


Tr. 8-9: Yea, I beg you, give your hand, and show me, as one in need, the 
paths / revealed by the gods. I will observe the precious light, ... 


vs.8 vai, Aitopar 

A traditional phrase in Greek prayers, see e.g. Anthologia Graeca 5, 
165, 2 (Meleager); 7, 569, 1 (Agathias Scholasticus) ; 16, 240, 4 (Phili- 
pus); Nonnus D. 1, 134; 2, 152; 4, 173 etc.; cf. Proclus H. VII 45. 


19 The word does not occur often in Neoplatonic writers: one time in Proclus 
and Porphyry and in a quotation from Homer in Olympiodorus Jn Phd. 10, 2, 7. 
20 See e.g. Eust. Commentarii II 222, 16 ed. Van der Valk; Hsch. entry p 260-261. 
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vs.8 6d0te yeipa 

The helping hand of the gods is a common place in classical 
literature, see e.g. Seneca Ep. 73, 16; Apul. Met. XI 25 (Vollenweider 
1985: 51). 

Proclus assigns to it a special function in the ascent of the human 
soul, as appears from his interpretation of Plato Parm. 126a3: 
Adeimantus taking Cephalus by the hand (AaPovteg tig xetpdc). 
Cephalus, Proclus explains, is a soul that wishes to ascend and 
therefore needs the help of attendant daemons, represented in the 
Parm. by Adeimantus, Glaucon, and Antiphon. When Plato has 
Adeimantus stretching out his hand (yetpa te opéyet) to Cephalus, it 
symbolizes the divine order that confers power on the souls that wish 
to move upwards: ‘for hands are symbols of powers (at yap xEtpEs 
obuBoAa SvvépEews eiot)’ (Proclus In Parm. I 666, 21-667, 2). This 
interpretation of hands as anagogic powers fits well in the context of 
this hymn, for vss. 6-12 are a request for the elevation of Proclus’ soul 
to the divine realm. The image is recurrent in Neoplatonic circles, 
see e.g. Hermeias In Phdr. 1, 4-5: Socrates came as the benefactor of 
the human race, stretching out his hand to everyone and turning 
everyone to philosophy (nio1 yeipag Opéywv Kal Ext MLAOGOgiaAV 
Tpotpendpevovc). Synesius H. IX (I) 122-127 too offers an interesting 
parallel for vss. 8-10: ‘The Father will appear next to you, while 
stretching out his hands (yeipac opeyvdc). For a forth-going ray (t1¢ 
atic; cf. vs. 9: pcos épttiov) will illuminate the way (KataAdpyet Lev 
atapnov<s; cf. vs. 8: Beogpadéag KeAed8o0vg) and open for you the 
noetic plain, the principle of beauty.’ Cf. also Synesius H. II (IV) 296: 
Ld dé yeipa didov. 

Proclus ascribes the symbolism of hands as divine powers to 
Chaldaean sources, see In Crat. § 176, p. 101, 26-28 (= Fr. 210c 
Chaldaean Oracles ed. Majercik): the sons of the theurgists call the 
demiurgic powers (Snpiovpyixaic Suvapeotv) ‘hands’ (xeipas), cf. 
Theol. Plat. VI 12, p. 64, 3-16 and In RPII 252, 14 ff. (divine hands as 
demiurgic powers). 


vs.8 Oeogpadéac te kededBovc 

The gods reveal paths to the human souls that wish to escape the 
realm of matter, see commentary to H. III 13; H. IV 14. The word 
xéAev80c here is an equivalent to the &tpanitdc/atpandg in the latter 
two cases. For KéAev8o¢ as a path to god, see Synesius H. IX (I) 115: 
Blessed is he, who, having endured a lot of hardship, has finally seen 
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the depth of the divine light, ‘after he has walked the paths of Nous’ 
(éx1B&¢ voov KeredOov). 

Proclus normally uses KéAev80g either (1) when quoting Euripides 
Troad. 887-888 cydoe@ kedeb8@ (the silent way) to express the way in 
which the gods work (e.g. Theol. Plat.1 15, p. 75, 7; Theol. Plat. IV 14, 
p. 45, 3; In RP II 227, 4) or the unnoticed transitions from one topic 
to another which an author makes in his presentation (Jn Tim. I 398, 
18, In Parm. IV 865, 12) or (2) in a quotation from Parmenides’ 
poem (Jn Parm. VI 1078, 1; In Tim. I 345, 22). These uses are not 
relevant here. 


vs.9 woryxatéovtt 

The human soul, incapable of escaping the material realm, is in need 
of the divine helping hand. The phrase calls to mind Od. 3, 48: 
navtes dé Béwv xatéovo’ &vOpwnot, perhaps intentionally so, for the 
verses 10-12 contain a series of reminiscences of the Odyssey 


vs.9 toc 8’ épitiyov dBprhow 

On the role of light in Proclus, see commentary on H. I 40. Since this 
light is supposed to bring about the salvation of the soul, it is called 
‘precious’ (€pitipos), as it is called ‘holy’ elsewhere (H. I 40; II 15; IV 
6; VII 31, 33). This adjective occurs only here in Proclus. 


Tr. 10-12: ... from which comes the possibility to flee the misery of dark 
birth. / Yea, I beg you, give me your hand, and bring me, exhausted as I 
am, to the harbour of piety with your winds. 


vss. 10-2 kvavéng Bev got1 ovyeiv Kaxdmtoa yevéBAnc. 
vai, Aitowar, Séte Yetpa, KAI DUETEpOLOL GNTOHIG 
OpHov Ec EvoeBing HE TEAGOOUTE KEKLN@TE. 


1. Introduction: Neoplatonic allegorical interpretations of the Odyssey 

In vss. 10-12 Proclus appears to compare his situation in the material 
world to that of the wandering Odysseus in Homer’s Odyssey by means 
of a series of expressions taken from Homer. This is in line with 
Proclus’ global allegorical interpretation of the adventures of Odys- 
seus. According to this exegesis, Odysseus represents the human soul 
that wanders around through the realm of matter, until it finally 
learns to escape from it and reach its homeland, the safe harbour of 
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Nous (see chapter III § 4.3, especially T. 3.5). This interpretation of 
the adventures of Odysseus as an allegory of the fortunes of the soul 
was by no means an original invention of Proclus’.*! Pépin (1982) has 
examined the tradition of philosophical interpretations of Odysseus. 
He distinguishes between the interpretations of the Stoics and the 
Cynics on the one hand, and those of the Pythagoreans and Plato- 
nists on the other. The latter restrict themselves to the maritime 
adventures in the Odyssey, whereas the former also take the exploits of 
Odysseus in the Jad into account. Moreover, the latter offer a meta- 
physical reading of the tales (the wandering soul trying to reach the 
transcendent world), whereas the former see Odysseus as some kind 
of Stoic or Cynic sage, who resists all kinds of emotional affections. 
Examples of the Neoplatonic interpretation may be found in Ploti- 
nus, the oracle in Porphyry Vita Plotini (for both see below), Porphyry 
De Antro 34-35, and Hermeias In Phdr. 214, 4-24. For the Neoplatonic 
interpretation of the Odyssey, cf. also Lamberton 1986. An interpreta- 
tion comparable to the Neoplatonic one occurs in various contempo- 
rary Christian writers (for which see Pépin 1982: 10-14). 


2. commentary vss. 10-12 

kvavéns Bev go1 ovyetv KaKdtnta yevéOANc 

The world of becoming (yevé8An) harms our soul, see commentary 
on H. I 30-1. For that reason we should seek to flee from it. The use 
of the word @vyetv is significant in the present allegorical context. 
There are two possible Homeric sources for it. A first possibility is Jl. 
2, 140: medympev odv vyvot gtAny é¢ natptda yatav:. It is quoted 
completely out of context in Plotinus Enn. 1 6 [1] 8, 12-21: 


This would be a truer advice: “Let us fly to our dear country’ 
(Mebywpev dr MtAnv é¢ natptda.). What then is our way of escape, and 
how are we to find it? We shall put out to sea, as Odysseus did, from 
the witch Circe or Calypso — as the poet says (I think with a hidden 
meaning) — and was not content to stay though he had delights of 
the eyes and lived among much beauty of sense. Our country from 
which we came is there, our Father is there (trans. Armstrong). 


Here, ‘our country’ is the intelligible realm from which we originate 
and to which we seek to return once the spell of the bewitching 
material world has been broken. The same Homeric verse is alluded 


21 As Moutsopoulos 1984: 179 claims. 
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to several times by Clement of Alexandria Protrept. XII 118, 1-4, once 
more in the context of an allegorical interpretation of the Odyssey 
(see Pépin 1982: 10-11). As Pépin 1982: 15 observes, the quotation in 
Plotinus has as its background a memory of the famous ‘flight’ of 
Plato’s Tht. 176a: yph évOévde éxeice gevdyetv. 

A second possibility is Od. 5, 414: ...kal od mag p’ Eott 20d¢e001 | 
OTNMEVAL KUMOTEPOLOL Kai E_ODYéELV KAaKOTHTM. In this case, the 
context of the quotation is relevant: Once Odysseus had left Calypso 
and had put out to sea (cf. Plotinus), Poseidon sent a storm. Odys- 
seus has been shipwrecked and is now in danger of being crushed 
against the rocks and cliffs. It is the same passage to which the oracle 
in Porphyry’s Vita Plotini 22, 25-27 (cf. Brisson et al. 1992: 579f. for 
commentary) alludes when it describes the hardship that Plotinus’ 
soul had to face in this material world. 

The realm of matter is characterized by darkness («vavéoc, dark- 
blue, black), cf. commentary to H. IV 3. Perhaps xvavéog is intended 
to refer to the colour of the sea. In Homer, it is not primarily the 
colour of the sea, although Poseidon is called kvavoyaitns (e.g. I. 
20, 144; Od. 9, 563), perhaps in reference to the dark blue of the sea 
(L.-S.-J.). Proclus Jn Tim. I 190, If. offers this explanation, which 
shows that for Proclus this is indeed the colour of the sea. 





vat, Aitouat, Séte yetpa 
See commentary to vs. 8. 


KL DUETEPOLOL GTOUIG 

Favourable Gjto. (winds) push forth real ships in Homer (e.g. Od. 9, 
139). In allegorical contexts it is the divine favour that influences the 
voyage through life of the soul. In the oracle in Porphyry Vita Plotini 
c. 22, 47 the heavenly assembly of the gods breeds forth friendly 
winds (ounyupw ... | daimovinv épatotow a&varvetovoay GNtAI1G) to the 
soul of Plotinus, although it should be noted that they do so after 
Plotinus has left the sea of material life. The allegorical Odysseus of 
Clement of Alexandria escapes the menace of the Sirens and Charyb- 
dis aided by a heavenly wind (mvedua obpéviov), which turns out to 
be the Holy Spirit (Pépin 1982: 10-11). Lewy 19787: 366 seems to 
have missed the maritime background here completely when he 
translates ‘bear me ... upon your wings to the harbour of piety.’ 
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dppov é¢ evoeBing 

The harbour (dpyo¢) is the final destination for the wandering soul, 
providing it with rest and refuge after all the perils it has gone 
through. For Proclus, the soul finds rest in the Demiurgic Nous, to 
which he refers as the ‘paternal harbour’ (0 matpikog dpptos), which 
has been discussed at length in chapter III § 4.3. 

The paternal harbour is the reward for a life of piety (evoeBia), 
i.e. a life directed towards the intelligible in which one has tried to 
steer free as much as possible from the realm of matter and the na0h 
that go with it. See e.g. Proclus In Tim. III 274, 20ff.: Zeus the 
Demiurge engraves laws in the souls. According to these laws, the bad 
souls go to a dark place (ézi 10 oxotetvov cf. vs. 10 kvavéng yevébAns) 
devoid of god, whereas the pious (evoeBi¢) soul goes to heaven 
(gig obpavév). The descent away from the harbour, to a secondary 
level on the other hand is an act of impiety (aoéBeta In Parm. V 1030, 
19). 


LE ... KEKUNOTA 
Odysseus too is exhausted after his long voyage. When in Od. 10, 28f. 
Ithaca comes into sight, Odysseus, who has been steering the ship for 
nine days and nights, falls asleep (vs. 31 év@’ éué péev yAvKds bavoc 
énnAvOe kexun@ta). The same verse recurs later on in Od. 13, 282 (in 
a story in which Odysseus tries to fool Athena into believing that he is 
actually from Crete and that he incidentally ended up at Ithaca). 
Proclus probably had the first instance in mind when he composed 
this verse. Admittedly, the similarity seems to be only superficial, but 
we have to take the context of the quotation into consideration. 
Because Odysseus fell asleep, he did not observe that his comrades 
opened the bag containing the winds. As a result, he was blown out of 
course, away from his fatherland. Sleep, in Neoplatonist allegorical 
idiom, means that one forgets about one’s divine origin to which one 
must strive to return and that one’s noeric processes come to a halt 
(Proclus Jn RP. II 350, 26ff. with a reference to Od. 24, 2ff.). The 
opposite, the awaking of nous, i.e., turning our attention to the intel- 
ligible world, results in our salvation, cf. vs. 7 the intellect-awaking 
rites. Contrary to the real Odysseus, the oracle in Porphyry Vita Plotini 
20, 40 says about the Odysseus who is Plotinus: ‘Sweet sleep never 
held your eyes.’ As a result, he ‘saw many fair sights which are hard 
for human seekers after wisdom to see.’ What Proclus hopes for, 
then, is that — contrary to the tired Odysseus, who was so exhausted 
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that he was overcome by sleep and thus missed his destination — he 
himself stays awake and reaches the harbour safe and sound. 


Tr. 13-5: Hail, Mother of Gods, who has many names, blessed with fair off- 
spring. / Hail, porch-dwelling Hecate, of great strength. But you yourself too, 
/ hail, Ianus, forefather, imperishable Zeus; hail, supreme Zeus. 


For ws. 13-15 (a literal repetition of vss. 1-3) see commentary on vss. 
1-3. 


VIL. (ELIZ AOHNAN TIOAYMHTIN) 


Introduction! 


According to Greek mythology, the virgin goddess Athena was born 
fully armoured from the head of her father Zeus. Later authors, 
including Proclus (cf. commentary to vss. 1-2), associate this birth 
with the fact that Athena is the goddess of wisdom. This explanation 
cannot be correct, since for the early Greeks it is the diaphragm 
rather than the head that is the seat of right thinking (Burkert 1985: 
138f.). 

Athena’s weaponry included helmet, lance and spear (cf. vss. 3-4). 
It hints at her fundamental task: the protection of cities. For that 
reason her temple is frequently the central sanctuary of a city on the 
acropolis, notably in Athens (cf. vs. 21), but also elsewhere, e.g. 
Argos, Sparta, and Ilion (see Burkert 1985: 140; Graf DDD 1995: 217). 
As a warrior Athena is the opposite of Ares. Whereas the latter is all 
brawn and no brain, Athena, the goddess of practical intelligence 
and cleverness, not only inspires the warriors with courage, but also 
helps them to think out ruses (cf. vss. 49-50). 

Athena does not apply her cleverness to the works of war only, but 
also to the handicrafts. She invented e.g. the art of weaving, but also 
that of shipbuilding (she constructed the Argo for Jason), built the 
first chariot and fabricated the first bridle. Hence she is celebrated as 
Ergane, worker (cf. vss. 19-20). 

Athena is remarkable for the fact that she is always near her 
protégés, like Odysseus, Heracles and Achilles (Burkert 1985: 141). 
Proclus airs the same sentiments of a close contact with Athena when 
he declares himself to be hers (vs. 42). 

If anywhere, it was especially in Athens that Athena was wor- 
shipped. Whether the city was called after the goddess or vice versa, 
there must have been a close relation between the two from the 
earliest times onwards, as appears from the myths concerning the 
origin of Athens and the Athenians. As for the Athenians, Hephaistos 


! On Athena in general, see e.g. W. Kraus, RAC vol. I 870-881; Burkert 1985: 
139-143; Graf DDD 1995: 216-222; F. Graf Der Neue Pauly II 160-166. 
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once tried in vain to rape Athena (cf. vss. 9-10). In the process he 
spilt his seed on her. She wiped it away so that it fell on Attic soil. 
From this the race of the Athenians sprouted up. Attica itself came 
into the possession of Athena after a fierce contest with Poseidon. In 
this contest she presented Athens with the cultivated olive-tree (cf. 
vss. 23-30). Athena’s bond with the city of Athens was expressed 
especially by the magnificent Parthenon with its famous statue of an 
armed Athena by Pheidias as well as by various festivals, notably the 
Panathenaia (see for Athenian festivals in honour of Athena e.g. Graf 
DDD 1995: 2129-221). The special association of Athens with Athena 
of which Proclus’ hymn testifies was still generally felt in late 
Antiquity. The celebration of the Panathenaia continued well into 
the fifth century CE, whereas it was only in Proclus’ own days that the 
cult statue of Athens was shipped to Byzantium. 

The Homeric Hymns 11 and 28 and Orphic Hymn 32 to Athena 
square with the sketch of her given above. All hymns stress her 
belligerent character, especially Homeric Hymn 11. Homeric Hymn 28 
focuses on the birth of Athena from the head of Zeus, also alluded to 
in Orphic Hymn 32. Orphic Hymn 32 is the only one of the three that 
alludes to Athena as the deity of practical intelligence. 


Text 


KADBi Lev, aiyrdyouo Aioc tékOG, Tf Yevetipos 
mNyTNI¢ éknpoBopodtou Kai AKpoT&tN¢ Gnd GELPTG: 
&poevdOvue, Pépaomt, UeyaoVevéc, SBpLoncétpn, 
TlaAAds, Tpitoyévera, Sopvcods, ypuoeonnAné, 
5. KéxAvOr: Séxyvv0 8 uvov edepovt, TOTVIE, Bou, 
und’ advtms &vénorow epdv note WdPov Exons, 
1 coins neté.caca BeootiBéas NVAEHVAC 
Kai xBoviov dapdcace Benudya pdAa Piydvtwv- 
H 2080v ‘Heaiotoro AtAaiopévoio vyodoa 
10. napBeving é—evAatac éfic Kdc.uavta yaAwov- 
7 Kpadinv Eod.woas GWLOTDAAEDvTOV K&VAKTOS 
aiBépos év yucAoro1 pepiCouévon noté BaKyou 
Tithvov vn0 xepot, népec 5é E TATPI PEpOvEG, 
depa véog BovAfjow bx’ apprtotol TOKTOS 
15. &k LepeAns rept Koopov a&vnBroy Atovvcos: 
fc néAexvg, Onpera tapav npoéAvELVa KepHve 
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navdepKods ‘Exétys nobéwv, nivnoe yevéB8Anv 
1] Kp&t0c pao Geuvov eyeporBpdtwv Gpetaov: 
1 Biotov Kdounoas SAov nOAvELBEOL TEXVAIG 

20. Snpioepyeinv voepty woxaiot BaAotoa: 

H Adyes &kpondAna Ka8’ Dy1Ad@OLO KOAMVNG, 
obuBoAov &Kkpotatns WEYaANs oé0, TOTVIO, GEIPTIS: 
17 x86va. Baticverpav épirao, untépa BiBAwv, 
TOTPOKAGLyVHTOLO Pinoapévy 2d0ov ipdv, 

25. odvopa 8’ Kotet S@Kac Exew ogo Kai ppévac EoOAKic: 
év00. ucxns &ptSnAov dnd GEvpdv odpeos &KPOV 
OFLA Kal 6yryovotow avEePAGotHOUs EAainv, 
evt’ éni Kexponidyor MooeSd.avos &poyh 
LLvpiov éK n6vtoLo KUKMpEVOV HALE KduG, 

30. ndvta ToAv@ADIoBoLOW évic Pe~Bpoicw tLcoooV. 


KADOI LED, N Ecos &yvov EnAoTPANTOVGA TPOGMTOD: 
50g dé 101 GABLov SppLov GAMoLEV@ TEL yatav, 

5d¢ Woxf Ecos &yvov an’ edigpov céo UBOV 

KQL COMINV Kai Ep@ta: Lévos 6’ Eunvevoov ~pwtt 

35. tooodtiov Kai toiov, doov xBoviov &nd KOATOV 
ad épvon mpdg "OAvuMov &¢ HOex natpdc floc. 
el dé Tg GuTAaKIN pe KaKT Bidto1o SapdCer— 
oda. yap, dg NOAA OL epiyBonar GAACBEV GAACAS 
TpyCeow ody doiaic, Tas HAitov KEpovi PvuH—, 

40. Ao, perrryoBovde, caduBpote, undé w’ Econs 
piyedavaic Mowaiow gmp Kai kbpua yevéoBonr 
Keipevov év Sanédorow, Ott tedg evyopat eivat. 

S06 yotoic weAéwv otaBephv Kai &nhwov’ dyeinv, 
oapKoTtaKdav 6’ &réAavve TIKpOV KyEAGoLata vovoov, 

45. vat, Aitopat, Baotree, Kai dUBpooin oé0 yerpt 
TADGOV GANV KAKOTNTA LEAAIVAOMV OOLVGOV. 
60g BL6t@ TAMOVTL YaANVLOOVTAS GNTAS, 
téxva, Aéxos, KAé0c, SABov, Evepoodvyv Epatewny, 
ned, GTOLLAINV PLAINS, VOov &yKLAOLTHY, 

50. Kaptog én’ avtiBtoro1, TpoEdpinv Evi Acotc. 

KéxA vA, KéxAvd’, &vacoa: TOADAALOTOS 6é 6” Kev 
XpeLol avayKain: od Sé petAryov obas drdoxeEc. 


Departures from ed. Vogt: 17 naBéov nivynoe; 38 noAAotow (see Vogt 1957): 377 
Korrekturzusatz) . 


10. 


15. 


20. 


25. 


30. 
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Translation 


Hearken to me, child of aegis-bearing Zeus, sprung forth 

from the paternal source and from the top of your series, 

male-spirited, shield-bearing, of great strength, from a mighty 
sire, 

Pallas, Tritogeneia, lance-brandisher, golden-helmeted, 

hearken; accept this hymn, mistress, with a kind spirit, 

do not just leave my words at the mercy of the winds, 

you, who opened the gates of wisdom trodden by the gods, 

and overcame the tribe of the earthly Giants which fought the 
gods; 

you, who guarded the unconquerable girdle of your virginity 

by fleeing the desire of the amorous Hephaistos; 

you, who saved the heart, as yet unchopped, 

of lord Bacchus in the vault of heaven, when he was once divided 
up 

by the hands of the Titans, and brought it to his father, 

in order that, through the ineffable wishes of his begetter, 

a new Dionysus would grow again from Semele around the cos- 
mos; 

your axe, by cutting off at the roots the heads of all-seeing 
Hecate’s 

animals of passions, put asleep the process of becoming; 

you, who loved the revered power of the mortal-awaking virtues; 

you, who adorned our whole life with many kinds of skills 

by casting noeric craftsmanship into souls; 

you, who obtained the Acropolis on the high-crested hill, 

a symbol, mistress, of the top of your great series; 

you who loved the man-feeding land, mother of books, 

strongly resisting the holy desire of your father’s brother, 

and granted the city to have your name and noble mind — 

there, under the top edge of the mountain, you made an olive- 
tree 

sprout up as manifest sign of that battle for posterity too, 

when an immense gulf stirred up from the sea 

came upon the children of Cecrops, directed by Poseidon, 

lashing all things with its loud-roaring streams. 
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Hearken to me you, from whose face flashes forth holy light. 
Give me, as I am roaming around the earth, a blessed harbour, 
give my soul holy light from your sacred myths, 
and wisdom, and love. Breathe into my love 
35. a power so great and of such a kind that it pulls me up back again 
from the vaults of matter to Olympus, into the abode of your 
father. 
And if some grievous error in my life overpowers me 
— for I know how I am buffeted by many and various unholy 
actions 
from different sides, offences which I committed with a foolish 
spirit — , 
40. be gracious, mild-counselling goddess, preserver of mortals 
do not let me become prey and spoil for the horrible Punish- 
ments 
lying on the ground, since I profess to belong to you. 
Give steady and propitious health to my limbs, 
and drive the herds of bitter, flesh-wasting illnesses away, 
45. yes, I beg you, my queen, and stop with your immortal hand 
the entire misery of black pains. 
Give calm winds to the voyage of my life, 
children, a spouse, fame, happiness, lovely joy, 
persuasion, conversations with friends, nimble wit, 
50. power against my enemies, a place of prominence among the 
people. 
Hearken, hearken, mistress. I come to you in deep supplication, 
through pressing necessity. And you, lend me a gentle ear. 


Structure 


This hymn can be divided into four parts: I the invocation (vss. 1-6), 
II the aretology (vss. 7-30), III the petition (vss. 32-50), and IV a final 
invocation (vss. 51-2). The petition begins and ends with an 
invocation (vs. 31 and vs. 51). Each time (vs. 1, 31, 51) the invocation 
begins with KADO/KEKAvVAL. In vs. 5 KéKAVOI serves to split invocation I 
into two sections: I.1 the invocation of Athena (vss. 1-4) and I.2 an 
appeal for her benevolent attention (vss. 5-6). This appeal is repeated 
in section IV (vs. 52). Section I.1 can be subdivided in I.1.a (vss. 1-2): 
Athena addressed as the child of Zeus, being a traditional way of 
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opening a prayer, see vs. | with my commentary, and I.1.b (vss. 2-4): a 
series of epithets and names referring to qualities and attributes of 
Athena, once more a traditional feature from Homer onwards.? 

Section II is an aretology on Athena, consisting of eight cola, 
which each start with a relative pronoun.’ The function of this 
argument is to give Athena the reasons why she should answer the 
prayers in section III (the petition). First (vss. 7-20), she is very 
powerful, as is apparent from mythology (e.g. her fights with the 
Giants and the Titans); second (vss. 21-30), she has a special bond 
with Attica. Therefore, the implied reasoning is, she can help and she 
should help an Athenian citizen who honours her. 

Section III starts off with a renewed invocation. It can be divided 
into three parts, which all start with 50c: 


III.1 Vss. 32-6: prayers for spiritual goods. This section can be divi- 
ded into (a) a positive formulation (lead me to the heavens, 
give me illumination), and (b) a negative formulation (do 
not let me be overcome by the opposing forces of matter). 

IlI.2 Vss. 37-42: prayers for physical health. 

III.3  Vss. 43-6: prayers for external goods. 


Section IV ends the hymn with a last appeal on Athena to listen to 
Proclus’ prayers. 


Date Of Composition 


The hymn provides some indications for its date of composition. 
There is a close resemblance between the treatment of Athena in this 
hymn and In Tim. I 157, 27-169, 21, which ends in a prose hymn to 
her. This resemblance will be pointed out on different occasions in 
the commentary. We can, I think, safely assume that the date of the 
In Tim. is a terminus post quem for this hymn, because the hymn 
presupposes a profound study of the Timaeus. According to Marinus 
Vita Proc § 13, Proclus finished the Jn Tim. at the age of twenty eight. 
He was born around 412,‘ so the In Tim. can be dated around 440. 


2 Norden 1913: 171 citing Jl. 5, 455 as a Homeric example. 

3° Norden 1913: 171-172 analyses this section at length as an example of the Du- 
Relativstil. 

4 For the date of Proclus’ birth see chapter I § 1. 
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From the hymn we can infer that the Athenian acropolis was still 
dedicated to the worship of Athena. It commemorates the fact that 
Athena was once allotted the acropolis (vss. 21-22). If the Christians 
had already put an end to the cult of Athena at that place, this is a 
painful reminder for Athena of the glory that had been hers, and for 
that reason an inappropriate element in a hymn that celebrates her. 
The addition kai oytyovotow (vs. 27, see my commentary ad loc.) too 
indicates that Athena was still worshipped on the acropolis. We know 
that Athena was banned from the acropolis in Proclus’ own days. At 
the time that the Christians moved the statue of Athena from the 
Parthenon, Athena appeared to Proclus in a dream and instructed 
him to prepare his house to receive her (Marinus Vita Procli § 31). 
Saffrey-Westerink Theol. Plat. vol. I 1968: xxi n. 1 presume that this 
happened about 470, which is thus the terminus ante quem. 

I suggest that the actual date of composition is much closer to 440 
than to 470. A prayer for wife and children (vs. 49) seems to be one 
made by a young man, not by an older one (in 470, Proclus would 
have been about 58 years old). 


Commentary 


Tr. 1-2: Hearken to me, child of aegis-bearing Zeus, sprung forth / from 
the paternal source and from the top of your series, / ... 


vss. 1-2 KADOi ped, aiyioyouo Avoc téko<, 1 yevethpos 
TNH éknpoVopodtoa Kai AKpOT&tNs Gnd GEIPTIS: 

The phrase KAdOi Lev, aiyrdxor0 Aids téKog at the beginning of a 
prayer to Athena is a Homeric formula, see JJ. 10, 278; Od. 4, 762; 6, 
324. In Homer, the description aiywoxoio Aiog téKog (child of the 
aegis-bearing Zeus) refers always to Athena (e.g. J. 1, 202; 2, 157; 5, 
115). It reflects the special relationship between Zeus and Athena. 
Although Zeus is (in)famous for having an abundant off-spring, 
Athena appears in Homer and elsewhere as Zeus’ favourite child. 
The reason for this is that he is more than just her father, since 
Athena was born from the head of Zeus. 

The two opening verses of this hymn refer to the Neoplatonic alle- 
gorical interpretation of this spectacular birth in terms of causation. 
As we have seen (chapter III § 4.2), Zeus the Demiurge contains in 
himself all the causes in an unified way. These causes emanate from 
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him separated from each other. The first phase of the emanation of 
these causes as separate entities are the leader-gods, to whom Athena 
belongs. These leader-gods stand thus each at the head of their series 
(for the term oeipé/series, cf. also commentary to H. I 18). For Zeus 
the Demiurge as a myn (source), see e.g. In Tim. 1 319, 5: the highest 
point in every series has the quality of a source (méong dé oeip&s TO 
aKpPOTATOV NNnyalov Eott), and the Demiurge must therefore be such 
source (@ote GVG&yKN TNYALov eivat TODtOV TOV SnELLOVpPYdv). 

Athena is said to spring forth from Zeus (éxkxpo8opotoa). The verb 
éxOp@oKw recurs in Proclus Jn Parm. II 800, 23 in a quotation from 
the Chaldaean Oracles (Fr. 37): the ‘Intellect of the Father’ (i.e. pure 
Nous or Kronos, the top of the paternal triad, see chapter HI § 2.2, 
Figure 1) shoots forth the Forms. They all spring forth from one 
source (myfic 5é Wid G0 R&A EFBopov). The verb is stronger than 
the more neutral mpotévat (to emanate), as is also indicated by the 
fact that in Oracle Fr. 37 the Intellect of the Father ‘shoots forth’ 
(€ppotCe) the Forms that spring from him. In the case of Athena, this 
idea of a powerful causation is very appropriate, given the fact that 
she was not born as a defenceless little child, like the young Dionysus 
(see vss. 11-15), but as an energetic, fierce warrior from her father’s 
head. 


Tr. 3-5: ...man-spirited, shield-bearing, of great strength, daughter from a 
mighty sire, Pallas, / Tritogeneia, lance-brandisher, golden-helmeted, / 
hearken; 


vs.3 d&poevdbvpEe 

The adjective is attested only once more, in Nonnus D. 34, 352 in 
connection with the Maenads, who in their fury do not behave like 
women at all (Kai &poevd8vpov d&va&yKnv Mawddec HAAGEaVtO, THAI 
5’ éyévovto yuvaikesg). The heavily armed warrior Athena (spear, 
helmet, shield) too behaves much like a man. Cf. Orphic Hymn 32 (to 
Athena) 10: you are both of a male and female nature (Gponyv ev Kal 
OAAvc gv). 


vs.3 épaom, peyaoQevéc, 6Bpwondtpyn 

Proclus In Tim. I 156, 31ff. refers with approval to Iamblichus’ 
interpretation of the fact Athena is usually depicted with a shield and 
a spear (Goris adtiis e€nAwtar Kai ddpv Kat év totic &ycAuaon; cf. H. 
VII 3 gépaont and vs. 4 dopvoode). According to Iamblichus, the 
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shield represents the powers by means of which the divine stays 
unaffected (&na8éc) and pure (&ypavtov). The lances are the powers 
by means of which the divine spreads through the cosmos and acts 
upon it without touching it, i.e. without being polluted by the 
material realm. For Athena remaining pure, see vss. 9-10 with my 
commentary. For the martial appearance of Athena in general and 
the epithet oBpipomatpn, see commentary on vs. 4 HoaAAdes. 


vs.4 TloAAds 
According to Proclus Jn Crat. § 185, p. 111, 26ff. the names Pallas and 
Athena refer to two different powers (Svvcetc) of the same deity. As 
a protective (ppovpntikds) power, she prevents matter from mingling 
together with the immaterial universals (tiv pev Gypavtov gvAdtt- 
ovoayv Thy TAELW TOV GA@V KA EKATAYM@VIOTOV DTO Tic VANS), as a 
perfecting (teAeotovpyoc) power she fills everything with noeric light 
and turns everything towards its cause. For that reason, Socrates 
(Plato Ti. 24c7f.) celebrates her as a ‘lover of war and wisdom’. In the 
same way, he refers to her in the same passage from the Cratylus 
(406dff.) as Pallas in so far as she is a protective power and as Athena 
is so far as she is a perfecting power. In Orphic mythology, Proclus 
notes, the protective power Pallas is armed with ‘fiery weapons’ (Jn 
Crat. p. 112, 20: tots gunvptotg OnAotc). 

Proclus returns to the description of Athena as ‘lover of war and 
wisdom’ in Theol. Plat. VI 11, pp. 52, 24-53, 2 and of course in his 
commentary to the Timaeus. There he explains that: 


(Athena) is a lover of war, in so far as she maintains the oppositions 
in the universe® and in so far as she is an inflexible and relentless 
deity. Therefore, she keeps Dionysus undefiled, fights the Giants 
together with her father Zeus, moves the aegis on her own accord, 
without orders from Zeus, and throws her lance, ‘by means of which she 
overcomes the rows of heroes, against whom the daughter of a mighty sire 
(oBptwondtpn) bears a grudge (Il. 8, 390, Od. 1, 100).’® 


Most elements of Pallas the warrior recur in the first part of the 
hymn: the myth of the Titans and young Dionysus (vss. 11-15), the 


5 Je. she prevents the intelligible Forms and matter from mixing with each 
other. 

6 In Tim. I 168, 14ff.: @\AombAEMOg bE ws Tas EvavtImGEIS THs Ev TOICG dAOIG 
ovvéxovoe Kai wg KSépaotog Kai cpEiAiKtos Bedc: 510 Kai o@CeEL LEV TOV ALévvcoV 
a&xpavtov, KatayoviCetar dé tobs Tiyavtas wete tod matpdc, Lovy Sé adty tiv atytda 
Ket Ht] TOD Aldg npootdttovtog Kai TO Sdpv TpoBEBANTAL, ‘tO S&uVNOL oTIxAG 
GVSPOV NpOwv, totoiv te kotécceta Ppiwomatpn.’ 
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battle against the Giants (vs. 8), her lance (vs. 4), and the fact that 
she is a child of a mighty father (vs. 3: oBptsomatpn). For that reason, 
the goddess is invoked at this point of the hymn by the name of 
Pallas, not as Athena. 


vs.4 Tpitoyévero 
Athena is traditionally called Tpitoyéveta, see e.g. Homer JI. 4, 515; 
Od. 3, 378; Hesiod Th. 895; Hom. Hymn 28 (to Athena) 4; Orph. Hymn 
32 (to Athena) 13. The precise meaning of the epithet has been dis- 
puted. Taillardat 1995 seems to offer the correct explanation, when 
he interprets it as ‘first-born’ (the meaning of tpito- having changed 
over time from ‘third’ into a synonym with ‘oldest’, ‘first’).? He 
argues convincingly that this must be the meaning of the epithet at 
least in Hesiod Th. 895: Athena is the first and only child of Zeus and 
his first wife Métis, hence she is tpitoyéveia, Zeus’ first born child. 
Proclus In Tim. I 166, 25-29 offers a different interpretation: 
Athena proceeds to the divine classes of the second and third rank 
(sic Sevtépas Kai Tpitac MdDtHV npotévon t&EEtc) in order to illuminate 
them. Hence she is called tpitoyeviig. How Proclus would paraphrase 
the word is not exactly clear. We assume something like ‘being 
concerned with third-born gods’, rather than ‘being third-born 
herself’. 


vs.4 dopvoo0de, ypvoconnAns 

For the lance of Athena, see vs. 3 gépaomt with commentary. For the 
martial appearance of Athena, see commentary on vs. 4 HoaAAde. 
Gold is the favourite metal among the gods, see commentary to H.I 1 
xpvonvte, cf. e.g. Homeric Hymn 28 (to Athena) 5f.: Athena Trito- 
geneia is born from Zeus, ‘bearing her warlike arms, made of gold’ 
(noAeunia tedye’ Exovoay | ypboea). 


Tr. 5-6: accept this hymn, mistress, with a kind spirit, / do not just leave 
my words at the mercy of the winds, ... 


vs.5 déxvvc0 8’ Uuvov édeEpovi, nOtTVIE, BoUd 

The wish that the god invoked may lend a favourable ear to the 
prayers addressed to him is standard, as is the formulation évgpovi 
Ovo (for examples see KeyBner 1932: 87-89). Lamberton 1986: 176 


7 T owe this reference to H.D. Saffrey. 
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discerns an echo of Sappho Fr. 1, 4 (nétvia, 8dpov) in the words 
notvie, Pv. Although this possibility cannot be excluded, it should 
be pointed out that the resemblance is rather superficial: Sappho 
prays to her mistress (métv1a) not to break her (i.e. Sappho’s) Ovpd<. 
Contrary to Homer and Hesiod, Sappho was not considered to be a 
divinely inspired poet by the Neoplatonists. If Proclus does indeed 
allude to her poetry, this must be purely a matter of erudition, not of 
literary-theurgical symbolism, as is often the case with the references 
to Homer and Hesiod. 


vs.6 und’ adtmc cvéporow épdv mote wdOov Exons 

Expression for ‘saying things in vain’, cf. e.g. Theocritus Jd. 22, 167f.: 
ToKOV TOLGOE TOAAG, TH 8’ Eig DYPOV OyEto KdpLG, | zvotT Exovo’ GveLOoL0, 
xapic 8’ ody gometo wOo1g (‘Much in such sort did I say, but the 
wind’s breath bore my words away to the wet sea-waves and favour 
went not with the speech.’ trans. Gow). 


Tr. 7-8: you, who opened the gates of wisdom trodden by the gods, / and 
overcame the tribe of the terrestrial Giants that fought the gods; 


vss. 7-8 1, coping netéoaca BeootiPéas nVAE@VAC 
Kai Boviov Sapdcace Venudya edAa Fiyévtwv- 

The association of Athena with wisdom is standard, cf. Proclus Theol. 
Plat. VI 11, p. 53, 8f.: wisdom is the symbol (odv@npna) of Athena. 
Although the image of a god opening the gates of insight is found 
nowhere else in Proclus, there is another related idea of a god hold- 
ing the keys to something, i.e. having the power to grant or withhold 
something (see commentary to H. I 3). This image seems at least to 
imply the idea of opening some gate or door. Proclus’ gates of 
wisdom are perhaps a faint echo of Parmenides’ mbAa1 of Day and 
Night (DK28B1, 11; 17) behind which the goddess who will reveal 
‘the unshaken heart of well-rounded truth and the opinions of the 
mortals’ has her seat. 

The commemoration of Athena’s role in the battle between the 
Giants and the Olympian gods is another traditional feature in an 
aretology of Athena, see e.g. Orphic Hymn 32 (to Athena) 12: 
(Athena) ®Aeypatwv oA€tetpa Tiyavtwv (destroyer of the Phlegraian 
Giants). According to Apollod. Bibl. I 6, 1-2 (the most detailed ver- 
sion of the story) Athena threw the island of Sicily on Enceladus and 
flayed Pallas in order to use his skin to shield her own body in the 
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fight. For more accounts of Athena’s part in that battle, see Vogt’s 
apparatus fontium on this verse. The Giants were the sons of Gaia, 
Mother Earth (see e.g. Hesiod Th. 185) and are thus called 
‘terrestrial’ (y8oviwv) here. 

The combination in one sentence of Athena as the one who opens 
the gates of wisdom and the one who slays the Giants may seem 
haphazard. In fact it goes back to the above-mentioned passage 
Timaeus 24c, which describes Athena as ‘a lover of wisdom and a lover 
of war’ (see commentary to vs. 4 TlaAAG&s). Proclus In Tim. I 165, 30- 
169, 21 offers two related interpretations of this title, one focusing on 
Athena as a creative force, and one on Athena as the saviour of the 
philosophical soul.® 

A. Athena is a ‘lover of wisdom’ as far as she is the immaterial 
Demiurgic Thought (Jn Tim. I 166, 12-3: vonow odoay Snpiovpyuciy 
YOPLOTHV Ka &vAov), ie. the Forms contained in the Demiurge that 
emanate from him in order to form the universe while remaining in 
him. Athena does not allow these Forms to be contaminated by 
matter, and in this function, she is a ‘lover of war’, i.e. a war against 
matter that constantly threatens to mingle with the immaterial 
Forms. In this interpretation, the Giants whom Athena fights repre- 
sent the matter (cf. the discussion at vs. 4 TlaAAdc and especially the 
citation of In Tim. I 168, 14ff. with discussion). 

B. The war between the Olympians (the intelligible) and the 
Giants (the material) takes place place not only at the level of the 
universe as a whole, but also in the human soul. The human soul may 
be attracted too much to the material side of its existence (the realm 
of the Giants) and forget about its spiritual side (the realm of the 
Olympians). Together with Athena as the goddess of war we can 


8 So much related in fact, that they are confused in the discussion in In Crat. 
cited above at vs. 4. 

9 See e.g. In Tim. III 346, 30: ‘And this is the real Gigantomachy which lends 
more honour to the parts in us born from Earth than to the Olympians and does 
not, as is the case in the universe, subject the inferior to the superior.’ (Kat ODTOG 
bvtws éotiv 6 TiyavtiKcds nOAELOs TH Ev Huiv ynyevi TOV “OAvuRtwv éevtiwdtepa TOL@V 
Kal ody Horep ev Toig bAOIG DIOTKTTOV TH YEipova TOIs KpEivootv.); In Parm. I 692, 
24-693, 2: ‘The rule of the Thirty Tyrants over Athens is itself a representation of 
the dominance of the earth-born or Gigantic life over the goods of Athena and the 
Olympians. The true warfare with the Giants takes place in souls: whenever reason 
and intellect rule in them, the goods of the Olympians and Athena prevail, the 
entire life is kingly and philosophical; but whenever the passions reign, or in 
general the worse and earth-born elements, then the constitution within them is 
tyranny.’ (trans. Morrow/Dillon 1987: 71; émet Kai adto 10 tods tpi&KovtTa 
tTopdvvovs Kpatiioar tov “AOnvav gugacw éyer tig Fiyavtetov Kai ynyevods Cats 
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fight the Giants that threaten us. As the goddess of wisdom, she 
illuminates us with her light of wisdom, and in that way inspires us to 
flee the material realm (cf. the commentary to AH. VII 4 WoaAAd&e for 
Athena as a perfecting deity). Especially this function of Athena as a 
comrade in arms of the soul comes to the fore in this hymn. As the 
goddess of war she beheads the hounds of Hecate (the passions 
originating from the body, see vss. 16-7); as the goddess of wisdom 
she inspires us to return to the intelligible realm (vss. 32-6). The 
theme recurs in the prayer to Athena that concludes the Jn Tim- 
passage about Athena. It runs: 


May she be gracious to us and grant us the gift of pure wisdom and 
the fulfilment with noeric power, while providing us with Olympic 
goods that elevate the souls and while banishing the Gigantic appear- 
ances produced by the world of becoming and while waking in us the 
pure and unperverted notions about all the gods and while shining 
upon us with the divine light from herself.!? 


The wisdom of Athena makes it possible for us to look through the 
misleading appearances (~avtdéopnata) of the material world. Thanks 
to the notions about the divine she awakes in us,!! we know what we 
should be looking for (viz. the divine world) to which Athena elevates 
us. 


Tr. 9-10: you, who guarded the unconquerable girdle of your virginity / by 
Jleeing the desire of the amorous Hephaistos; 


vss. 9-10 1) 2d80v ‘Heaiotoro AiAaiopéevoro vyodoa 

napeving govAaEas Efig KScuAVTA YOAV: 
Hephaistos was overcome by desire for Athena and tried to have sex 
with her against her will. The attempt failed (to loosen a girl’s yaA1- 
vos means to deflower her, see e.g. Pi. I. 8, 45, something Hephaistos 


Kpatobvons tov “AOnvaikav Kai ‘OAvuriov &yoBdv- 6 yap dvtms Miyavtikds mOAEMOS 
év Tats woxaic got1: Kal StaV HEV Hyhtal Adyos év AdTAIs Ka VOdG, TH 'OADLTIA KOI 
tO THs “AOnvis Kpatel, Kal h obunaca Cah PaoiriKh tig EoT1 Kai PLAdGO@OS: Sta SE 
TH TANON 7 SAWS tH yEtlpH Kai ynyevf, SvvaotEdy Kai év AdTOIg MOALTELa, TOTE 
Twpawvic EoTIv.). ts 

10 In Tim. I 168, 22ff.: quiv 8& TAews oboe uetadoow napéxor ths &xYpPaVTOD 
COPiAG KAI G&TOTANPWOL Tic voepac SuvémEews, NopiCovoa péev Ta ’OADUMIA KAI 
avayoye TOV Woydv KyaBe, EopiCovoa 5é t& Fiydvtia Kai yeveorovpye PAVTAGLATH 
Kai &veyeipovoa ths KxBapic Kai KSiacTPdEPOUS év Hiv TEpi Undvtov Dedv évvotac 
Kai TPOGAGUTOVGE TO Deiov OAc && wdtIHI<. 

Nl Cf. the prayers in H. IV 6-7 that Proclus may know well immortal god from 
man. 
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did not manage to do). His semen fell on Attic soil from which the 
race of the Athenians sprouted up. !? 

Proclus Jn Tim. I 144, 8-18 offers a terse symbolic interpretation of 
this myth: Hephaistos, when he produces the Athenians, imitates by 
means of sensible products Athena’s noeric character.!3 He produces 
the material vehicles for the souls that belong to the series of Athena 
when they descend into the bodily existence. To my mind, this 
reflects two different phases in the process of causation. Athena 
being the Demiurgic thought (see commentary to vss. 7-8) plays an 
important role in the causation of the universe: she and the Demi- 
urge arrange everything without defiling themselves (&ypdvtw¢) with 
the material world. Hephaistos in his turn, apparently on an onto- 
logically lower level, creates material objects after the noeric models 
furnished by Athena. Because she keeps herself away from defilement 
by matter and does not mix with it, Athena is called a virgin 
(nap9évoc) (see e.g. In Tim. 1 169, 5-6, cf. commentary to vs. 3). 

Remarkably enough, Proclus does not refer to the outcome of this 
failed assault of Hephaistos on Athena. There is a special bond of 
sympatheia between the Athenians and Athena, exactly because she is, 
in a way, partially responsible for the creation of the Athenians. To 
mention this fact would activate this bond (see the discussion of 
mythical symbola in chapter V § 3.3). It is precisely with this intention 
that Proclus recalls that the acropolis is a symbol of Athena (vs. 22), 
and that Attica is thus under the influence of Athena. The reason for 
this omission is, I surmise, the fact that, although Proclus belongs to 
the series of Athena by birth (see vs. 42 with my commentary), he is 
not a native Athenian. Therefore he lacks the symbols that character- 
ize someone born in Attica. As a result, Proclus cannot establish any 
bond of sympatheia on this particular basis. 


Tr. 11-15: you, who saved the heart, which had not been cut to small 
pieces, of lord Bacchus in the vault of heaven, when he was once torn apart 
by the hands of the Titans, and brought it to his father, / in order that, 


12 Olympiodorus Jn Gorg. 44, 3, p. 229, 1ff. ed. Westerink rejects the story as 
something ‘mythical and entirely foolish.’ For other ancient accounts of the story, 
see Vogt’s apparatus fontium ad loc. 

13° In Tim. 1 144, 8ff.: éxei Kai Kate tov UdBov 6 “Heairotos Ep@v_ tis “AOnvac 
GofKe 10 onépua cic yiVv, Kai éxeiVev EBAGoTHGE 10 TOV AOnvatav yévoc. cel Lev OdV 
6 “H@arotog Kai bAws ép& tig “AOnvas 16 voepdv adtiig toig aicOntoig Epyors 
odpuevoc. The interpretation of 10 voepov as ‘noeric character’ derives from the 
translation by Festugiére Jn Tim. I 1966: 193. 
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through the ineffable wishes of his begetter, / a new Dionysus would grow 
again from Semele around the cosmos; 


vss. 11-15 1 kpadinv éod.moas GULOTDAAEDTOV CVOKTOG 
aiBépos év yucAoro1 peptCouévon noté BaKyou 
Tithvov vn yepot, nopec 5é & TATPI PEpOvEG, 
Sepa véos BovAfjow bn’ &pprtoiot ToKOS 
&k LELeAns nEpl KOoLov a&vnPron Atovvcos: 


1. The myth 

These verses refer to the famous Orphic myth of Dionysus. The 
Titans once deceived the young Dionysus with a mirror and other 
playthings. After they had caught him, they cut him into seven pieces 
(uepiCopévov note Bakyovo Tithv@v v20 yepot). Only the heart 
(kpadin) was rescued intact (&miotbAAEvtOsg) by Athena. It was even 
still beating. She carried it off to Zeus (Opec dé & TATPI MEpovOg). 
According to one version of the story, apparently followed here by 
Proclus, Zeus had a soup made from it and served it to Semele who 
thus became pregnant from Dionysus and gave birth to him (é« 
LepeAns mEpt Koopov avnBron Atovvoos).!4 


2. Allegorical interpretations 

Like the myth of the gigantomachy, this story was interpreted 
allegorically in antiquity. Pépin 1970 lists four different kinds of 
interpretations, two of which occur in Proclus: 


1 naturalist exegeses!> (not found in Proclus), e.g. the interpreta- 
tion in which the myth is understood to be about wine-making. 

2 cosmological exegesis!® (not found in Proclus): the myth is about 
the cycles of éxnvpdoeis and SiaKoopnoets. 


14 Story according to West 1983: 140-164, who lists the sources for his recon- 
struction. He claims that the version in which Semele gives birth to Dionysus is 
clearly not Orphic. It was designed to reconcile the story that Dionysus was the son 
of Persephone, killed by the Titans, with the story (ignored by Orphic theogonies 
as far as we can see) that he was the son of Semele, born amid lightning. The 
version that West believes to be probably Orphic says that Zeus made an image of 
Dionysus and placed the heart in it. However, since Proclus, who had himself been 
initiated into the Orphic teachings, refers to the former version, we must assume 
that at least at some late stage the version that features Semele was accepted by 
some Orphics. 

15 Pépin 1970: 306-7 

16 Pépin 1970: 307-8 
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3 metaphysical exegesis!7? (found in Proclus): according to this 
interpretation the body of Dionysus is the cosmic soul, whereas 
his heart is the cosmic Intellect.!8 The body cut up into pieces 
symbolizes the discursive way in which Soul contemplates the 
Ideas as opposed to the unitary way in which Intellect works, 
which is symbolized by the fact that the heart is preserved intact 
by Athena.!9 

4 spiritual exegesis*? (found in Proclus): this interpretation is, as 
Damascius In Phd. I § 129 observes, an adaptation of (3) the 
metaphysical one on the level of the individual soul. The 
emotions and irrational powers (the Titans) that come with 
living in a body distract the attention of the soul from the 
metaphysical realm, characterized by unity, towards the realm of 
matter, characterized by plurality, thus scattering the particular 
soul (the body of Dionysus). However, our intellect (the heart) 
remains intact. The right use of intellect may, with the help of 
Athena, enable the epistrophe of our soul towards the world of 
unity away from the world of matter.2! We need the help of 


17 Pépin 1970: 308-310. 

18 In Tim. IL 146, 1£.: ob pévtoi nig vod, GAA’ 0 eyKdomL0G: ODtOg Yep goTLV 
Kapdta TN &pLEeprotos. 

19 To quote one passage in which Proclus gives this interpretation: ‘...[T]he 
One is one only and precedes thought, Intellect thinks all Ideas as one, and Soul 
sees them all one by one. So division is the peculiar function of Soul, since she 
lacks the power of thinking all things simultaneously in unity and has been alloted 
the thinking of them all separately — all, because she imitates Intellect, and 
separately, for this is her peculiar property; for the power to divide and define 
appears first in Soul. This is why the theologians say that at the dismemberment of 
Dionysus his intellect was preserved undivided through the foresight of Athena and 
that his soul was the first to be divided, and certainly the division into seven is 
proper primarily to Soul. It is therefore appropriate that Soul should have the the 
function of division and of seeing things discursively.’ (In Parm. II 808, 25-809, 1; 
trans. after Morrow/Dillon). For other instances of this interpretation in Proclus, 
see In Tim. II 145, 4ff., In Crat. § 182, p. 109, 16ff. Pépin 1970: 309f. lists occur- 
rences in Origen, Alexander of Lycopolis, Julian, Macrobius and John Lydus. 

20 Pépin 1970: 310-2 

21 Proclus In Alc. 43, 24ff. provides a nice example of such an interpretation: 
Alcibiades is on the level of rational soul, a mode of existence, ‘...to which the 
emotions and the irrational powers are still attached, attacking, as it were, the 
rational life, and, like the Titans, trying to tear it asunder. Intellect, on the other 
hand, is established over the soul, like Athena, lifting it up away from the inclina- 
tion and the motion towards the material world. For it is typical for Athena to 
preserve the undivided life. For this reason Pallas Athena is called Saviour. It is, 
however, typical for the Titans to divide the soul and to call it to the world of 
becoming.’ (avery TOIVUV KOTO THV TOV Gxpov avoAoyiov Kal TOV ‘AdKiBiadny év 
wort Aoyuc, tétteww, Ac eEHptntar pév Et TH 760m KaL Ot choyou Svvders, Olov 
éxiBovAredovoai ti AoyiKf] Co Kai Titavik@s adtiv eniyetpodoar onapdtter, 
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Athena in this. She places our personal, partial intellect in the 
total intellections of Zeus, the Demiurge (in mythical language: 
she brings the heart of the scattered body to Zeus, see comment- 
ary to vs. 32). These are the intellections of the transcendent 
Forms, which Zeus alone, being the divine Intellect, can 
contemplate. 


Which interpretation is the most meaningful in the context of the 
this hymn? Vogt, in his apparatus fontium, only lists examples from 
Proclus of the metaphysical interpretation. It remains unclear wheth- 
er Vogt wants to exclude the spiritual interpretation or that he just 
did not notice it. Segonds In Alc. vol. I 1985: 147 n. 5 to p. 35 seems 
to conflate the metaphysical and the spiritual interpretations. The 
metaphysical interpretation is triggered by the proceeding part of the 
hymn, which extols Athena as the great warrior who maintains the 
opposites in the universe, and by vs. 15 (mept Kdopov), which clearly 
implies a metaphysical reading of the myth. On the other hand, we 
should not completely forget about the spiritual exegesis. In the first 
part of his petition (vss. 32-6), Proclus asks Athena to do to him what 
she also does on a cosmic scale: to harbour his personal, partial 
intellect in the intellections of Zeus (see my commentary ad loc.). 


3. Commentary on details vss. 11-15 

CULO TOAAEDTOV 

The heart of Dionysus was saved intact according to the myth (see § 
1. The myth above). The use of the rare adjective dpiotbAAEvtos is 
remarkable. As a TLG index-search reveals, it occurs only here, in a 
Chaldaean Oracle (Fr. 152) as quoted by Proclus In Crat. § 107, p. 59, 
2, and seven times in Damascius.?? Both in Proclus In Crat. and 
Damascius In Parm. this adjective is attached to pure Nous only, i.e. 
Kronos,?> because it transcends the material world and it is turned 


breptdpvtat dSé 6 vodg “AOnvaikas avéywv abtiy dnd tic Ponti Kai tig cig 10 EvvAOV 
opac. “AOnvaixdy yap 16 c@Cew cuéptotov thy Cory, & odrep Laterp’ éxexAnOn 
TloAAds AOHvy Titavixodv Sé 16 pepiCew adthy Kai tpoKareio8ar mepi thy yéveotv). 
The same interpretation is repeated at Jn Alc. 104, 26ff., In Crat. § 133, pp. 77, 24 
78, 3. Other occurrences of the same interpretation: Plotinus Enn. IV 3 [27] 12, 
1ff., Damascius In Phd. 1 § 129-130, Olympiod. In Phd. A, I 5-6, VU, 10. 

22 Damascius In Parm. I 67, 23 ed. Westerink-Combés, I 94, 14 ed. Westerink- 
Combés, II 37, 27 ed. Westerink-Combés, II 133, 16 ed. Ruelle, II 137, 27 ed. 
Ruelle, II 148, 11 ed. Ruelle. 

23 Cf. the note by Combés to In Parm. I 67, 23 ed. Westerink-Combés 
(Westerink-Combés vol. I 1997: 141). 
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towards itself, whereas the Demiurgic Nous, i.e. Zeus, orders the 
material world and exercises providence towards what is inferior to 
it.24 Kronos stays thus free from the plurality involved in the material 
cosmos, and therefore maintains his unity. The fact that Proclus uses 
it here in connection with the heart of Dionysus comes therefore as 
somewhat of a surprise, for in this context Dionysus’ heart has to be 
either the encosmic intellect (in the metaphysical exegesis) or the 
individual intellect (in the spiritual exegesis). Both are examples of 
nous connected to this material world of plurality. Perhaps Proclus 
transposes this adjective from the highest form of Nous to a lower 
one in order to underscore the fact that nous has a higher degree of 
unity than soul, be it the encosmic nous versus the cosmic soul or the 
individual nous versus the individual soul. 


aiBgpoc gv yud:Ao11 

The expression means ‘the vault of heaven’ (L.-S.-J. s.v. yooAov 4). It 
returns literally in Orphic Hymn 19 (to Zeus the thunderbold) 16: 
ouapayet S& Kepavvocl aiBépoc év yoeAo1c1. However, this does not 
necessarily imply that Proclus borrowed the expression from this 
hymn. They may both go back to a common (Orphic) source. 

Nous is, of course, without place. We should therefore be careful 
not to take ‘the vault of heaven’ as a physical location, i.e. as the 
region of aether, the highest section of the subcelestial realm. Aether 
here does not refer to the special kind of fire which Proclus believed 
the heavens were made of, but to the divine realm as opposed to the 
world of becoming. For this opposition, see e.g. Proclus In RP. 117, 
23ff. in which a distinction is made between the realm of genesis and 
the realm transcending that of genesis which is described as ‘aetherial’ 
(aiBéproc). 


pepiCopévov 

The verb pepiCo is a standard term in discussions about the nature of 
soul as opposed to nous. Nous is often defined in Proclus as an 
G&uEepiotos ovota” in contrast to soul.26 Proclus In Tim. II 146, 3ff. (a 


24 In Crat. § 107, p. 57, 5ff. 

25 See e.g. Proclus El. § 171, p. 150, 1-14; the expression stems from Plato Ti. 
35al-3. 

°6 See e.g. Proclus El. § 191, p. 166, 29-31: no participated soul can have both an 
eternal existence and an eternal activity, because in that case ‘it will be undivided 
being (&uéptotog oboia), and there will be nothing to distinguish the psychic 
nature () woxiis Mvo1c) from intellectual substance (tig voep&c DrootTh&CEWS), the 
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metaphysical exegesis of the Dionysus-myth) says that Orpheus ‘calls 
the nous the undivided being of Dionysus’ (tov pév dn vodv GpEPIO- 
TOV ODOtaAV TOD Atovboov KaAEt), whereas Dionysus’ body, i.e. soul, is 
divided (uepiotdc). According to the spiritual exegesis of the myth it 
is said to be typical for the Titans to divide the soul (Jn Alc. 44, 3f.: 
Titavicov dé 76 pepiCew). 


VEOG 

According to Proclus, véog (young) is an Orphic epithet for Dionysus 
as the monad of the second group of demiurges (Jn Tim. III 310, 
29ff.). He is called young, because he comes after the intelligible and 
paternal orders (In Parm. I 686, 36-687, 3). 


BovAfjow v2’ &pprtoiot toKTOSG 

The intellections of Zeus, the Demiurgic Nous, are unknowable to 
the human soul (see chapter III § 4.1). For this reason, they are 
ineffable (&ppntos). 


MEPL KOGLOV 

How to translate mept in vs. 15? Most translators takes it as young 
Dionysus growing around in the cosmos, thus extending throughout 
it (Giordano 1957: 47: per il mondo refiorisse; Meunier 1935: 102: un 
nouveau Dionysus ... refleurit par le monde; Saffrey 1994: 49: dans le 
cosmos). This does not match Proclus’ metaphysical interpretation of 
the myth. In his interpretation it is the cut up body of Dionysus that 
extends itself throughout the universe. See Proclus Jn Tim. II 146, 14- 
18: 


KOL TAXA OV TO S61 TAVTOS TOD KOGLOD TETALEVTV Eival THY WoYTIV TOD 
Titavikod LEepiopod tods ‘Opeikods &vanimvjoKo, 61’ Sv od Ldvov } 
Woyl] TEPUKAADATEL TO RAV, CAAG Kai TéTATONL OV’ ADTOD TAVTOG. 





And the fact that the soul has been stretched throughout the whole 
cosmos may perhaps remind the Orphics of the Titanic division, as a 
result of which the soul does not only cover the universe all around 
but is also stretched out through the whole of it. 


Here, however, we are not dealing with a Dionysus divided but, on 
the contrary, with a Dionysus reunited again. So translations like ‘in 
the cosmos’ or ‘through the cosmos’ do not express what Proclus 
means. 


self-moved principle from the unmoved.’ 
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On the other hand, the passage quoted also contains an indication 
that ‘growing round the cosmos’ is the correct translation, because 
Dionysus, even before he is divided, is supposed to cover the universe 
all around (nepikaAdrter). We should note that Proclus refers here 
to Plato Ti. 34b3f. 81. mavtdc te étewev Kai Ett EEMVev 16 c@ua. ade hj 
mepiexcAvyev. He observes in regard to Plato’s use of mepikaAvdatew 
that it ‘indicates the fact that the soul embraces the cosmos from all 
sides and that the cosmos is unified by the soul and brought to one 
life and that soul has left nothing outside its own providence and that 
there is nothing bereft of it.’?” This passage once more brings out the 
fact that the idea of soul/Dionysus encircling the cosmos implies 
unity, for this manifestation of soul leads even the whole cosmos to 
one unified mode of existence. 


Tr. 16-7: your axe, by cutting off by the roots the heads of aill-seeing 
Hecate’s / animals of passions, put asleep the process of becoming; 


vs. 16 fo meAeKvsG 
I have not succeeded in finding any text nor of any representation of 
Athena wielding an axe. Her normal weapon is a spear (cf. vs. 4: 
dopvoode). Nor do I know of any myth in which Athena hacks off the 
heads of animals that belong to Hecate. Neither did Wilamowitz 
1907: 273 n. 4, who confessed he did not understand these verses. 
Norden 1913: 171 n. 1 even argues that the vss. 16-17 are an interpo- 
lation, because one can hardly make sense of them and because they 
begin with fc instead of ij as the rest of the cola that make up the 
aretology. Norden’s arguments for deletion of these verses do not 
carry much conviction. The many-headed beast and Hecate as a 
dangerous goddess are familiar figures for the Neoplatonists. We can 
understand these verses even without a complete parallel in extant 
Greek texts. The remark about the use of the genitive instead of a 
nominative only shows that Norden and Proclus differ in literary 
taste, or that the composer at work does not belong to the premier 
league of Greek poets. 

Is Proclus perhaps making up the story just for the occasion? The 
animal heads symbolize the passions that threaten the human soul 
(see commentary to vss. 16-17). Athena is reputed for fighting off the 


27 In Tim. II 108, 29ff.: t6 yop mepikaAdyar 10 nepioxeiv KnavtaydBev TOV KdGLLOV 
Kal OV EQvTIIS AdDTOV EvOour Kai Eig Hiav Conv d&vayayeiv évdetkvetar Kal TO UNdév 
£Ew tig oiketac deeivar tpovoias UNdé Epnuov avtijc. 
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passions (see commentary to vs. 8). To arm her with an axe fits the 
logic of the story. The traditional spear is after all of no avail to 
behead these monsters, whereas an axe seems to be just the tool for 
the job (cf. the verb meAaKiCo: ‘cut off with an axe’, esp. ‘behead’, 
think also of the practice in Antiquity of killing the victims for an 
offering with a blow of an axe in the neck). 


vss. 16-7 Onpevo tapaov rpobéAvuva Ke&pnva 
navdepKods ‘Exdtys nobéwv, nivnoe yevéOAnv 

How should we construct this sentence? Should we put a comma 
between kapnva and navdepKods ‘Exatng (so Ludwig 1897: 152; Vogt 
1957: 32) or take them together (so Cousin 1864: 1321; Giordano 
1957: 46; Saffrey 1994: 48) and if so, how should we interpret it 
(Giordano 1957: 47 ‘le teste dei monstri nati da Ecate onniveggente’; 
Meunier 1935: 102 ‘les solides tétes des monstres qu’ enfanta Hécate 
qui voit tout’; Saffrey 1994: 49 ‘tétes bestiales d’Hécate qui voit 
tout’)? 

To start with, to whom do these heads belong? In any case 
probably not to Hecate. Although she may be depicted with two or 
three faces,?8 she is to the best of my knowledge never portrayed with 
animal heads. Vogt gives a lead here in his apparatus fontium with a 
reference to the changeful and many-headed animal (@npiov zotxt- 
ov Kal ToAvVKE~EAOV) in Plato R. 588c7f. There, the many-headed 
animal represents the irrational part of the soul in which the 
emotions are located. Proclus paraphrases: ‘In any of us is a many- 
headed animal. ... It is the manifold, irrational and material kind of 
soul.’*9 These animals are a threat, described by Proclus in a very 
picturesque way in Jn RP. II 126, 8ff.: Every soul aims at ascending 
towards the gods, to Mt. Olympus (cf. commentary to vs. 36), away 
from the material realm. Unfortunately, the noOn that go with the 
bodily existence make us heavy and drag us down, if we have failed to 
master them. “Some are drawn down by the irrational and fierce 
creatures that have grown in them to the chthonic place that suits 
these monsters.’° As Festugiére comments in a note to his transla- 
tion, these creatures are the many-headed beasts of the Republic.3! We 


°8 For this anomalous anatomy of Hecate, see commentary on H. VI 3 s.v. “lave. 

29 In Alc, 244, 3ff. Koi év Exdot@ Nudv gott Tt MOAVKEGaAOV Onpiov ... 10 TOLKiAOV 
Kai GAoyov Kai Evvdov Eidos ths woxiic. 

30 In RP. II 126, 30ff. kataonOvta dé D120 TOV NOENLEVOV TIvés Ev HDTAIC KAdYOV 
Kai &ypiav BpenLdctov cic tov éxeivoic OiKeiov Ténov TOV xAdviOV 

31 Festugiére 1970 v. III 70 n. 4. 
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may conclude that the O@jpev K&pynva are the heads of our passions 
(naBéwv). 

The chthonic realm, the place where the bad souls are punished, 
belongs to Hecate. In the context of the Chaldaean Oracles, the 
passions that drag us down to it are often portrayed as avenging 
daemons, called the ‘dogs of Hecate’.?? There is, however, no 
suggestion that Hecate is their mother, pace Giordano and Meunier. 
The heads, then, do not belong to Hecate, but to her animals. 

We cannot fool Hecate. If we have lived a life of passions, we will 
get what we deserve, for she sees everything (navdepxods), cf. H. 1 37- 
8, for the same idea that we cannot escape punishment (Ilow@v), 
since the eye of Justice sees everything (6uya Atknys, 1 mavta 
dédopxKev). If, on the other hand, we manage to get rid of the 
passions we may leave the material realm behind and go to Mt. 
Olympus. In this way, the process of becoming is (temporarily) put to 
an end for the ascended soul (nivnoe yevé8Anv). 

Athena does not have anything to do with Hecate in Greek mytho- 
logy. However, she is the great champion in the struggle against the 
material and the irrational, and for that reason a great help to us in 
our fight against the irrational within us. 


Tr. 18-20: you, who loved the revered power of the virtues that wake up the 
mortals; / you, who adorned our whole life with many kinds of skills / by 
casting noeric craftsmanship into souls; 


vs. 18 7 Kpé:tog 7]pao CEeuvov eyepolBpdtwv G&petdov: 

Athena is universal Virtue (pet). According to the Chaldaean 
Oracles Soul gushes from the right flank of Hecate, whereas from 
Virtue springs her left flank. Proclus equates Hecate with Artemis, 
Soul with Persephone, and Virtue with Athena, see Theol. Plat. VI 11, 
p. 51, 19-28.38 For Athena as universal Virtue, see also In Tim. I 166, 
27; 170, 3-10. Athena is Virtue because she is Wisdom (cogia), for if 
the most important virtues (a1 mp@tiotaL TOV GpetT@v) are forms of 
episteme, wisdom (being superior to episteme), must be the primary 
cause of all virtues (Theol. Plat. VI 11, p. 53, 8-12). Proclus refers here 
to the Socratic thesis that knowledge is virtue. To be more precise, 
Proclus has the so-called contemplative virtues in mind, as he 


32 On the Chaldaean daemon-dogs, see Johnston 1990: 134-142. 
33 For the Chaldaean Oracles in question (Frr. 51 and 52) see introduction to 
H. VI§ 1.2. 
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indicates by calling them at mp@tiotoat, see Saffrey-Westerink Theol. 
Plat. VI p. 153 n. 2 to p. 53. Since these contemplative virtues turn the 
soul towards the intelligible realm, they are called here éyepoiBpoto1, 
for they awaken the human soul towards the intelligible life, see 
commentary to H. III 4 éyepowwdov BipAwv. 

The link between contemplative virtue and wisdom recurs in 
Marinus Vita Proc, which is itself modelled after the Neoplatonic 
scala virtutum.*4 According to Vita Procli § 22, Proclus ‘reached that 
virtue (&petn) which could no longer be called phronesis proper, but 
rather sophia (wisdom) or even some more reverent name.’ This wis- 
dom consisted in ‘seeing by his own eyes those truly blessed visions of 
Reality, no longer obtaining this knowledge by reasoning or demon- 
stration, but as if by vision and simple and immediate perceptions of 
the intuitive activity®> viewing the ideal forms in the divine mind’ 
(trans. after Rosan 1949: 25). 


vss. 18-9 1 Biotov Kdounoas GAov TOAVELOEOL TEXVAIG 
SNLLOEPyEinv voEpty woxaior Paroctdoa: 

Athena is traditionally the patron deity of handicrafts (téyvat). See 
e.g. Orphic Hymn 32 (to Athena) 8: texv@v pfitep moAvoABe. These 
include weaving,®® but go beyond the traditional activities of women 
to e.g. carpentry, metalworking, and all sorts of technology (see OCD 
19963: 201 s.v. Athena). Hence these handicrafts are noAve1dye¢ (of 
many kinds). 

The handicrafts we use in everyday life (Biotog) are an emanation 
of the divine creative activity at the intelligible level (6mptoepyeinv 
voeprv). To take weaving as an example: Athena weaves ‘in a demi- 
urgic fashion’ (Snpwiovpytk@c¢) the fabric of the intelligible Forms. 
Although this is the archetype of the art of weaving, it differs signi- 
ficantly from the art of weaving as we know it. The latter has some 
demi-goddess in the train of Athena as its patron (see Proclus In 
Parm. III 829, 8-21). For the idea that we partake in the handicrafts of 
the gods by means of an intermediary divine being, cf. Theol. Plat. V 
24, pp. 87, 22-88, 11 (Prometheus is such an intermediary between 
the divine craftsmen Athena and Hephaistos); for Athena as a 


34 On the fact that the Vita Procli is modeled after the Neoplatonic scala 
virtutum, see Blumenthal 1984. 

35 Reading GnAaic émPoraic tic voepic évepyetacs, the text is disputed. 

36 For the association in Greek mythology of Athena with weaving especially, see 
Proclus Jn Crat. § 53, p. 21, 21ff. 
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demiurgic force weaving together the Forms, see Jn Tim. I 135, 6-15; 
168, 30-169, 5 (Athena is celebrated as the Worker (’Epycvn) because 
she presides over the demiurgic works (tOv SnuovpyiKOv Epyov 
TPOOTET1C) . 


Tr. 21-22: you, who obtained the Acropolis on the high-crested hill, / a 
symbol, mistress, of the top of your great series; 


vss. 21-22 7 Adve &kpondAna Ka8’ DW1Ad@o10 KOAMVIG, 
ovpBodov &Kkpotdtns WEyaANs C£0, TOTVLO,, CELPTIS: 

In Plato Ti. 23d6-7, Athena is said to have received the cities of Sais 
and Athens by lot (“H tiv te dbuetépav Koi thvde EAayxev Koi ZOpewev 
Kal éxnatdevoe). Proclus discusses at length what is meant by ‘receiv- 
ing by lot’ (t0 dé Aaxetv todt0 tt moté Eot1, In Tim. 1 136, Of.). The god 
to whom an area belongs exercises providence and care towards that 
region. This divine care takes the form of illumination. The extent of 
illumination depends on the aptitude of the region to receive it. This 
aptitude is determined by the course of the celestial bodies and the 
‘universal nature placing divine symbols (ovv@qyata Pein) in each of 
the illuminated regions, by means of which they partake sponta- 
neously in the gods (for inasmuch as nature depends on the gods, 
she places different images (eikovac) of them in different things) .’°7 
So here the same principle of symbolism by means of ovvOjpata/- 
eikovec/ovupoAa that underlies theurgical practice is put to work in 
the case of entire regions. 

In the case of Attica, Athena has received it as her lot (A&yec). A 
symbol (ovpPoAov) of this is the acropolis. Proclus sums up some 
results of Athena’s care for the city: Athena has given the city her 
name, the city is famous for its thinking (vs. 25), and has received the 
sacred olive-tree (vs. 27). 

The acropolis of Athens is an excellent symbol for Athena. Athena 
has the highest position in her series of causation, just as the acro- 
polis is the highest point in Athens. Its elevated position is under- 
lined by the use of the poetic adjective by1Adqog (see e.g. Pindar O. 
13, 111, said of Mt. Etna). For Athena as the top of her series, see 
commentary to vss. 1-2. 

Athena, as the top of her series, is its mistress (tOtvia). According 
to Proclus Theol. Plat. VI 11, p. 52, 3, Plato Lg. 796b6 calls Athena 


37 In Tim. 1 139, 25-29. 
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déonowa because of her dominating position. He frequently refers to 
Athena as ‘our mistress’; see Theol. Plat. VI 11, p. 52, 29 (n d€on0wa 
huOv) with Saffrey-Westerink’s note p. 152 n. 3 to p. 52 for other 
parallels cf. vs. 5 notvia. Athena is Proclus’ mistress for two reasons: 
Proclus belongs to Athena’s series (see vs. 42 with my commentary) 
and, as a philosopher, he is under Athena’s patronage. 


Tr. 23-30: you who loved the man-feeding land, a mother of books, / 
strongly resisting the holy desire of your father’s brother, and granted the 
city to have your name and noble mind — / there, under the top edge of 
the mountain, you made an olive-tree / sprout up as a manifest sign of 
that battle for posterity too, / when an immense gulf stirred up from the sea 
came upon the children of Cecrops, directed by Poseidon, / lashing all 
things with its loud-roaring streams. 


vss. 23-30 1) x8dva. Baticvetpav égirao, untépa BiBAwv, 
LATPOKAGLYVHTOLO Pinoapevy 2d8ov ipdv, 
ovvopna 8’ Kotet SOKac Exew ogo Kai ppévac EoOAKic: 
évO0. udxns &ptSnAov dnd GEvpov odpeos &KPOV 
OT|UG Kal Oytyovololw GvEePAGOTHOUs EAaInv, 
evr’ éni Kexporidyor MooeSscmvos &yoyh 
LLvpiov éK N6vtOLO KUKMpEVOV HALDe KduG, 
NOVI TOAVPAOtGBoLoL Evic PegBpoicw iWcooov. 


1. The myth 

In vss. 24-30, Proclus takes up the theme of the myth of the battle for 
Attica between Athena and Poseidon, the brother of Zeus, Athena’s 
father (vs. 24 natpoxaotyvntoc). Both deities longed to have it (vs. 23 
égidao, vs. 25 nd680v ipdv). In order to mark it as his possession, 
Poseidon struck the Acropolis with his trident and produced a spring. 
Athena, in her turn, planted an olive-tree at the same location (vss. 
26-27). Athena’s claim was successful. The city of Athens was hers 
and thus named after her (vs. 25 odvona 8’ Kotet SOKac exe ogo). In 
a not very sporting reaction, the angry Poseidon flooded the 
Thriasian plain and laid Attica (temporarily) under the sea (vss. 28- 
30) .38 


38 See Apoll. HI 14, 1; for further accounts of the story, see note Frazer in his 
Loeb translation vol. II 1921: 78 n. 1. 
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2. Allegorical interpretation 

Proclus explains this myth in terms of the struggle between the 
intelligible realm and that of generation, as he does in the case of 
Athena’ battle against the Giants and her rescue operation of the 
heart of Dionysus in order to block the evil plans of the Titans (see 
vss. 8; 11-15 with my commentary): 


Even now, the victory of Athena is celebrated by the Athenians, and 
they have a festival because Poseidon has been overcome by Athena 
and because the order of generation has been overpowered by the 
noeric one and because the inhabitants of that region, once the 
necessary things had been taken care of, rushed towards the noeric 
life. For Poseidon is considered to be the leader of generation, 
Athena, on the other hand, to be the guardian of the noeric life.*9 


Proclus does not mention the flooding of Attica by Poseidon in the 
text just cited. I assume, however, that we should take this element 
allegorically too. Water is a symbol for generation, especially in the 
form of roaring gulfs (see vs. 29: Kdua, vs. 20: noAvgAotoBotow 
peé8porow; cf. H. I 30). Perhaps we should interpret it as a symbol of 
the continuing threat of the material world even when we have 
turned ourselves towards the philosophical life. 


3. Commentary on details vss. 23-30 

untépa BipA@v 

Saffrey-Westerink 1968 Theol. Plat. I p. XLVIII n. 2 suggest that 
Proclus uses this title to honour Athens not only as the city that had 
produced so many famous authors of books, but also because — after 
the destruction of the library of Alexandria — it was the place where 
the patrimony of Greek literature could be found. 

In a later article, Saffrey 1992: 170 offers a more positive and 
attractive explanation for this title than the former grandeur of 
Athens or the destruction of the library of Alexandria. He remarks: 
“Cette acclamation: ‘Mére des livres’ ne se comprend, a mon avis, que 
dans le contexte particulier de ce moment de histoire d’Athénes.’ 
According to Saffrey, Athens was buzzing with literary activities at the 


39° In Tim. 1 173, 9-15: &t. toivov tig “AOnvac t& vikntnpia napa ’AOnvatorg 
avbuvyntat, Kai Eopthv norodvtar tadthv o> tod HocedGvos dnd tig “AOnvac 
VEVLKTHEVOD KO WG ThG Yevectovpyod Ta&EEwWS DNO THI¢ VOEPEG KEKPATHLEVNS KAI WS 
LETH THV TOV GVOAYKOIOV KATACKEDTV TOV OiKODVTOV TV YOPAV TAdTHY El THY KOTO. 
vodv Opunodvtov Cary: yevéoews yap eivar tov TocedGvo, mpoot&tny, voepacs bé& 
Cafic Egopov thy “AOnvav. 
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beginning of the fifth century: Rhetoricians drew large crowds 
together at their performances. The library of Hadrian, which had 
suffered badly from the invasions in 267 and 396, had been restored 
at the beginning of the fifth century. The activities of its librarian 
Philtatios indicate that at that time the collections of texts were being 
renewed. From remarks by Synesius and Proclus, Saffrey deduces 
furthermore that there were different versions of texts readily 
available, so that corrupted texts could be corrected. 


ovvopna 8’ hotel SOkac Exew oéo Kai ppévac EoOAkic: 

As explained above (see my comments on vss. 21-22), Athena illumi- 
nates the areas that have been allotted to her. Proclus continues his 
discussion referred to above by observing that a city that consecrates 
itself to its deity, be it by means of theurgy or legislation, will show a 
life like that of its patron deity and will manage better to perform 
great and marvellous works than cities which do not take the nature 
of their patron deity into consideration. The Athenians consecrated 
their city to Athena, as is shown by the fact that the city bears her 
name. As a result, Athens resembles Athena, ‘the lover of war and 
wisdom’: the city is not only covered with military glory (albeit in 
Proclus’ days this was very much in the past) but has also hosted 
many famous philosophers over the centuries up until Proclus’ own 
days (including many Platonists), who are truly noble minds (gpévac 
&o8AGc). 


DTO GEVPOV ODPEDS &KPOV 

The sacred olive-tree stood at the west front of the Erechteion in the 
Pandroseion,*° which is more or less on the top of the Acropolis. In 
the Erechteion itself, Poseidon’s marks were on display: the imprint 
of his trident and a salt water well. Proclus locates the tree vx0 
OMvpov ovpEOs G&Kpov. Although he lived at the foot of the acropolis, 
and thus must have known the area like the back of his hand, the 
translators do not seem to take the geography of the acropolis into 
account: Meunier 1935: 103 (sous l’éperon de la montagne) suggests 
that the olive-tree was situated at the foot of the acropolis, as does 
Giordano 1957: 47 (‘sotto lalta pendice del colle’). Saffrey 1994: 51 


40 See Apollod. III 14, 1: ‘epdtevoay ératay, 1 viv év tH Havdpooeio detkvutat’, 
for further sources, see note Frazer ad loc. in his Loeb translation (1921), for a map 
see Stevens 1927 plate I. 
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(‘a la pointe extréme du rocher’), situates it on the top of the hill, 
however ‘a’ is an unusual translation of the Greek v26, and the 
Pandroseion is not situated on the edge of the rock. I suggest the 
following interpretation. The plateau which forms the top of the 
acropolis is not completely flat. This is particularly clear on the 
location of the Erechteion, which had especially been designed to fit 
the uneven ground. Its north porch is situated meters below the 
famous south porch of the Caryatids, which is on the top level of the 
acropolis.+! The Pandroseion is situated on the same level as the 
north porch. At the side of the Pandroseion, a terrace wall, erected 
there to separate the higher from the lower level, accentuates the 
difference in altitude. The Pandroseion, then, is situated under the 
edge of the utmost top of the acropolis, but still at the top of the 
acropolis and not at the foot of it. 


OLGA Kal OyryOvolow avEePAGotNCUs EAainv 

The sacred olive-tree marked Athena’s claim on Attica in her contest 
with Poseidon. The addition ‘kai oytyévotow’ seems to imply that at 
the time of the composition of this hymn, the olive-tree had not yet 
fallen victim to the axes of the Christians but was still there to bear 
witness to Athena’s victory. Wilamowitz 1907: 273 holds an opposite 
view: ‘Da sind die alten echten Male vergessen: das Erechteion und 
Pandroseion werden schon entweiht gewesen sein.’ However, Proclus 
refers here to mythical times in which there was not yet any temple 
on the acropolis. He does not forget them, but passes them over 
because they have no function in the story. The really old monument 
is the olive-tree, the temples are just later additions. 

One wonders whether Proclus thinks that Athena’s olive-tree has 
some allegorical significance. He does not mention any in his 
writings. Porphyry Anir. 32-33 does so in the case of the olive-tree in 
Od. 13, 102. In the context of his allegorical exegesis of the cave of 
the nymphs, the olive-tree is a symbol of the divine wisdom (Athena) 
that created the cosmos. An allegorical interpretation along these 
lines fits the context of this hymn. Proclus has hinted after all at 
other myths, which he interprets as symbolical accounts of Athena’s 
demiurgic activities (see vss. 7-8; 9-10; 11-15). However, Proclus may 


41 For detailed drawings of this situation at the west side of the Erechteion that 
gives out into the Pandroseion, see Stevens 1927: Plate IV (west elevation) and 
Plate XIII (west elevation restored). 
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as well have chosen not to accept Porphyry’s allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the olive-tree in the description of the cave of the nymphs. 


Kexpontdyou 

The Kexpontda1 are the descendants of Cecrops, a mythical king of 
Athens. Although according to most accounts not the first king, he 
was generally regarded by the Athenians as their archetypal ancestral 
figure.*? It was during his reign that the contest between Athena and 
Poseidon is reported to have taken place. 


ayoyn 

According to Ludwig’s edition, the manuscripts BCEG read ayyi, 
ADLP apayf. Vogt does not give any alternative reading for apwyij. 
Cousin, Abel and Giordano (ad opera di Posidone) opt for the 
former reading, Ludwig, Vogt and Saffrey (par l’action de Poséidon) 
for the latter. I would favour the reading Gywyf, if only one could be 
sure of Ludwig’s apparatus. Poseidon caused the disaster. To say that 
it occurred with his help (&pmyf}) would be too much of an euphe- 
mism. However, C and E do not read aywyi but &pwyf. Before opting 
for &ywyf, one would like to know whether it is in any of the Mss. at 
all. 


LLvpiov éK T6VTOLO KUKaLEVOV HADBE KDC, 

TOVTA TOADPAOIOBoLOL Eoic Pe~Bpototw ipcooov. 

This is, as Vogt notes, an echo of JJ. 21, 240: deivov 8’ aug’ “AxiATa 
KvKoLEVOV totato KdpLa (Achilles is attacked by the river Skamander). 
There is no (allegorical) interpretation of this specific verse by 
Proclus. See above under 2. Allegorical interpretation for the possible 
allegorical meaning. 


Tr. 31-4: Hearken me, from whose face flashes forth holy light. / Give me, 
who is roaming around the earth, a blest harbour, / give my soul holy light 
from your sacred myths, / and wisdom, and love. 


vs. 31 1 OO GYVOV ARAOTPARTOVOE TPOGMNOD: 

The face (mpoomnov) of a Neoplatonic philosopher may radiate light. 
Porphyry Vita Plotini § 13, 5ff. tells about Plotinus that, when he 
spoke, his face (tpoom@nov adtod) shone forth with light (t0 @@> 


42 See OCD 1996? s.v. Cecrops. 
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ém1AGUMOVTOS) as an indication of his nous (&vde1gig tod vod). 
Marinus Vita Procli § 23 says of Proclus that, when he lectured, his 
eyes seemed to be full of a certain sparkling (uapyapvyiic) and the 
rest of his face shared in divine irradiation (t0 GAAo npdcmnov 
eAAcweos Getac petetyev). Athena as the patron of all philosophers 
is here likewise represented with a face shining with holy light (@cog 
jyvov). When the faces of Plotinus and Proclus shine because of 
participation in the divine intellections, Athena has a shining face 
because she is these divine intellections (see commentary to vss. 7-8). 

This verse recurs in Musaeus Hero and Leander vs. 56: Hero wanders 
through the temple of Aphrodite while a charming sparkling shines 
from her face pappwapvyi yapiecoav ANAGTPARTOVGG TPOGWTOD. 


vs. 32 60g dé Lot GAB tov Sppov GAWOLEV@ TEPl yatav, 

This is the paternal harbour of the Demiurgic Nous. It means an 
escape from the horrible Odyssey of the soul through the realm of 
matter (GAwoLEV@ TEP yaiav) to a blessed existence ( 6ABto«, cf. 
commentary to H.1 45). For the concept of the paternal harbour, see 
chapter III § 4.3. As we have argued there, it is especially Athena as 
the goddess of Wisdom, who ‘places every partial nous in the whole 
intellections of the Father’ (In Tim. I 168, 29-30). 


vss. 33-4 806 woxf] pcos ayvov Gn’ ediépwv céo LNBwv | Kai Go@inv 
Kal Epwta. 

Athena is asked to give light, wisdom and love from her holy mythoi to 
the soul. I suggest that we take the meaning of these mythoi as broadly 
as possible, including myths like the ones concerning Athena men- 
tioned in the first part of the hymn as well as philosophical writings, 
which are after all inspired by Athena as the goddess of philosophy 
(see my commentary to #7. III 11). 

The ‘holy light’ (dog &yvov) is the illumination sent by the gods 
that enables the soul to contemplate the Forms. The knowledge that 
results from this is not mere discursive human episteme, but the divine 
wisdom that comes from the intellection of the Forms. Cf. the prayer 
to Athena (In Tim. I 168, 22ff.) cited in the commentary to vss. 7-8; 
for discursive episteme as opposed to the intellection of the forms in 
the paternal harbour, see chapter III § 4.3. The divine illumination 
inspires us with a love (€pwc) for the intelligible world (see vss. 35-6). 
For love as an anagogic power and the fact that it appears in a hymn 
to the goddess of wisdom, see chapter III § 5.2. 
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Tr. 34-36: Blow into my love / a power so great and of such a kind that it 
pulls me up back again / from the vaults of matter to Olympus, into the 
abode of your father. 


vss. 34-35 pévoc 8’ gunvevoov Epwtt TOGGATIOV KAI TOLOV 

How to interpret the dative épwtt here? Is Athena asked to breathe 
force into Proclus’ love (Giordano 1957: 49 ‘e all’amore inspira 
forza’), or to breathe force into Proclus by means of love (Saffrey 
1994: 51 ‘insouffle par l'amour a mon ame une force’). Both inter- 
pretations make sense as far as the content is concerned. As for the 
Greek, the former interpretation seems to be preferable: gunvéw + 
dative, to blow, breathe upon, into is a standard combination (see L.-S.-J. 
s.v. €unvéw; cf. Proclus Theol. Plat. 114, p. 63, 24 gunvevoaoat ty THs 
KIVNOEMS ADTOIs aitiav; Theol. Plat. IIL 5, p. 19, 10 at mpooexGco pev 
éunveovoat 10 Civ toig adyoedéow OxHMaOoLv) as is the expression 
wévosg éunvéw tivt to breathe force into someone, e.g. Il. 10, 482: t@ (sc. 
Diomedes) 8’ gunvevoe pévoc yAavK@nic “AOhvn. Vs. 34ff., then, 
means: add to my love for the immaterial realm so much of the right 
kind of power as is necessary to reach it. 


vss. 35-36 xBoviov dnd KdAnov | ad épbon mpd “OAvUMOV é¢ HBE0 
TOTPOG ET0G. 
The abode of Athena’s father, Zeus, is the ‘bright-shining court of 
the lofty Father’ from H. I 32, the Demiurgic Nous. For the fact that 
the Demiurge resides on the top of Olympus, see e.g. Proclus In Tim. 
1 310, 12 (év tH Kopvey tod ‘OAdunon; cf. I. 8, 3); In Tim. 1 317, 14: 
Orpheus establishes Zeus on the top of Olympus (Eketvog ent Tig TOD 
‘OAvunov KopveOtic adtOV idpve_r); Theol. Plat. V 24, p. 91, 4ff. For 
Olympus as the dwelling-place of the gods, see commentary to H. V 7. 
The elevation towards the top of Olympus, i.e. reaching the pater- 
nal harbour (vs. 32), means an escape of the soul from the realm of 
matter (yBoviov dnd KdAnwv ) back again (ab) to the metaphysical 
realm, its place of origin, see e.g. Proclus Jn RP. II 126, 15ff.: all souls 
yearn for their natural place, which is above, but matter drags them 
down. As the oracle (Chaldaean Oracles Fr. 217) says ‘for a sweet 
desire to dwell for always on Olympus with the immortal gods as their 
companions holds everyone (é¢ Kev “OAvunov dBavetoror Beoior 
ovvéumopot aiev éxmotv:).’ Cf. Proclus’ prayer In Tim. I 168, 23f. 
(cited in the commentary to vss. 7-8) to Athena to give us wisdom 
‘while providing us with the Olympian and anagogic goods for the 
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souls’ (nopiCovoe pév t& ‘OAdUTIA Kai c&vayoye TOV woxdOv cya8G). 
For the prayer to be pulled up towards the intelligible realm, cf. H. 
III 14; VI 7. 


Tr. 37-42: And if some grievous error in my life overpowers me / — for I 
know that I am buffeted by many different unholy actions from different 
sides, the offences I committed with a foolish spirit —, / be gracious, mild- 
counselling goddess, preserver of mortals / do not let me become a prey and 
a spoil for the horrible Punishments / while I lie on the ground, since I 
declare to belong to you. 


vss. 37-42 ei b€ TIg GUMAGKIN HE KaKT BidtoLo SapaCer— 

oda. yap, dg NOAA OL epiyBonar GAACBEV GAACAIS 

rpngeow ovy Ootarc, tas HArtov Kepovt Dvpa—, 

YAaO1, pevrryoBovre, caduBpote, undé pw’ écons 

pryedavaic Mowaiow gmp Kai kbpua yevéoBanr 

Keipevov év barédo10,... 
As we have seen, good souls go to the divine dwellings on Olympus. 
Bad souls, on the contrary, are punished for the fact that they have 
allowed their passions to carry them away (see commentary on vss. 16- 
17; on these punishments see also my commentary on H.I 37). A 
prayer to Athena is appropriate in this case because it is Zeus who 
decrees that the wicked are to be punished, but his will is fulfilled by 
Athena (Proclus In RP. 1 102, 1ff.). 

Now that the poet starts contemplating his own situation, he 
breaks out in a cold sweat, as is indicated by the emotional style of 
these verses. He shows himself only too aware of his errors: he is 
buffeted by many different ones from all sides, results of a foolish 
spirit. Both Homeric intertextuality (discussed below) and the use of 
unusual expressions (the learned variant épiy8ouo1 instead of the 
normal épéy8ou01;48 the two adjectives petArydPovdAog and cadpBpotos 
otherwise not attested in extant Greek literature) add an extra 
dimension to these verses. 

Homeric reminiscences are found in the vss. 41 and 42. The unjust 
soul will be the prey and spoil of the avenging daemons (vs. 41 €Awp 
Kai Kdpya yevéo8a1). The phrase is borrowed from Homer who uses 
it to describe the fate that awaits fallen and thus completely defence- 
less warriors (e.g. Il. 5, 488; 17, 150). More precisely, it may refer to 


43 On this variant Wilamowitz 1907 274 n. 1 and L.-S.-J. new supplement s.v. 
épéx8oucn. 
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Od. 5, 473, where Odysseus expresses his fear that, once he has fallen 
asleep in the open, he will become a prey for the wild animals (other 
references to Od. 5 in vs. 42 and vss. 51-2). 

Proclus will lie helplessly on the ground (vs. 42 Ketuevov év 
danédotowv), a quotation from Homer Od. 11, 577. In this case, the 
Homeric source-text is significant: it describes the situation of Tityos 
who undergoes punishment in the Tartarus. Tityos is a giant, and 
therefore, in Proclus’ interpretation, a symbol for the material walk 
of life a soul may choose (see commentary on vs. 8) and what may 
consequently come from it. Perhaps, Proclus is hinting here also at 
the Orphic representation of uninitiated souls who go to Hades and 
are made there to lie in the mud (Plato Phd. 69c6 gic “Avdov deikntar 
év BopBop@ Ketoetat). Damascius In Phd. I § 169 — whose com- 
mentary on the Phaedo clearly depends on a lost commentary by Pro- 
clus (Westerink 1977: 16) — comments: ‘The word ‘to lie’ (Keio8a1) 
describes the helplessness that makes the soul dependent on external 
impulses, because it has become like a body’ (trans. Westerink) .44 
This note on the verb ‘to lie’ fits the present context well: the unholy 
actions consists in living according to the passions, instead of living 
according to nous. As a result, the soul becomes body-like. 

The recognition of one’s faults (oida) was a basic spiritual exercise 
in most philosophical schools of Antiquity, including that of the Neo- 
platonists.4° Only when one has begun to realise one’s failures, can 
one start to improve oneself and in this way obtain salvation: initium 
est salutis notitia peccati (Epicurus as quoted in Seneca Ep. 28, 9). 


vs. 42 dt tedg evyouat eivan. 

A reminiscence of Odysseus’ prayer in Homer Od. 5: Odysseus 
suffered shipwreck after he had left Calypso. He has been swimming 
for three days, when the island of the Phaeacians comes into sight. 
Unfortunately, he is in danger of being dashed against the rocks of 
the coast. Then he sees a river mouth. The river banks would provide 
a safe landing spot for the exhausted swimmer. Odysseus next prays 
to the river god to save him by accepting him as a suppliant: ixétng 5€ 
ToL evyoua eivat (Od. 5, 450). The source-text is meaningful. As we 
have seen, Proclus often compares the situation of the human soul 


44 Cf. Plotinus En. V 1 [10] 2, 23: soul gives the body of heaven (cpa obpavod) 
life and ‘wakes what lies inert’ (yyetpe 5é Ketpevov). I owe this reference to J. Sen. 

45 See for a discussion of this exercise Thom 1995: 163-4 and IIsetraut Hadot 
1986: 453-455. 
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trapped in the realm of matter to that of Odysseus almost drowning 
at sea (see vs. 29). Cf. vs. 51 for another reminiscence of this prayer. 

It is a common strategy in the ancient world to declare that one 
belongs to a deity and in this way oblige the divinity to protect you: 
see e.g. Corp. Herm. I, 32, p. 19, 3ff. (help us father for we are your 
sons: viovd<¢ 6é cod) and 1 Cor. 1, 12 (éy@ 6& Xpiotod) .4° In the case of 
Proclus there is something more to it: he is playing the card of 
theurgical sympatheia. He belongs to the series of Athena, and she 
should for that reason (6t1) exercise care and providence towards 
him, just as she is bound to do so for the whole city of Athens (see 
commentary on vss. 21-22). For the fact that a deity is obliged to 
exercise providence towards its products as the pivot of theurgy, see 
chapter IV § 3 and chapter V § 3.2. The fact that Proclus regularly 
calls Athena ‘our mistress’ (see commentary to vs. 22 m6tvia) shows 
that his claim to belong to Athena was a sincere conviction. Marinus 
Vita Proch § 6 provides us with the biographical information on which 
it was based: Proclus was born in Byzantium, a city which was like 
Athens dedicated to Athena. She ‘as it were delivered him, being the 
cause (tod eivat aitia) in so far as he was born in that city.’ Later on, 
she appeared herself to him in a dream and called him to philoso- 
phy. Because of this, Proclus ‘entered in a very intimate relation with 
the goddess, with the result that he celebrated her rites especially and 
obeyed her laws very enthusiastically.’ 


Tr. 43-6: Give steady and propitious health to my limbs, / and drive the 
herds of bitter, flesh-wasting illnesses away, / yes, I beg you, my queen, and 
stop with your immortal hand / the entire misery of black pains. 


vss. 43-46 80c¢ yotoic peAgov ota8ephy Kai cxjpov’ vyetny, 

oupKotaKkday 6’ dnéAavve TIKpOv wyeAGoLata vovoov, 

va, Aitopat, Baoireta, Kai cUBpooin oéo yetpt 

TADGOV GANV KAKOTNTOA LEAAIVOOV OODVGOV. 
After a prayer for spiritual goods Proclus continues to pray for health. 
He has good reason to address this prayer to Athena. According to 
him, she is worshipped as ‘Yyieva (Health) 4” because she takes care 
that, in the words of Plato’s Ti. 33a, the cosmos remains for ever 
whole and perfect and neither ages nor falls ill.48 The same task is 


46 Examples taken from Festugiére 1966: 1588. 

47 Athena was indeed worshipped with the cult title “Yyie.a in Athena from 
early times onwards, see OCD 1996”: 202. 

48 In Crat. § 185, p. 113, 9ff: ...cpoonydpevtor Kai “Yyiei...dAov 8’ cet Kat 
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attributed to Paiéon in H. I 21-3, as well as Asclepius (see comment- 
ary to H. I 21-3 ad loc.). For prayers for health, see also H. I 42 and VI 
5-6 with my commentary. 

Proclus continues in the pathetic vein of the previous verses: 
exceptional words (two times a hapax legomenon: capKOTaK@y, 
ayeAcouata); an apostrophe (vat, Aitopar, BaotAera), a Homeric 
expression (weAaivdov odvvaov, cf. Il. 4, 191). 

The image of a deity curing a disease with his or her hand is 
widespread in ancient literature, see e.g. Herondas 4, 17-18 (of Ascle- 
pius), Anthologia Graeca 9, 525, 8 (of Apollo); health is often said to 
be caused by a gentle hand (jmdyetpog vyein), e.g. Orph. H. 23, 8; 29, 
18. 


Tr. 47-50: Give calm winds to the voyage of my life, / children, a spouse, 
fame, happiness, lovely joy, / persuasion, conversations with friends, 
nimble wit, / power against my enemies, a place of prominence among the 


people. 


vss. 47-50 806 Bidtw TAWOVTL YOANVLO@VTES GTS, 
TEKVO,, AEXOG, KAEOG, ABov, EvEpOOdvT Epatetviy, 
TE, GTOLLAINV OLAINS, VOov &yKOAOLTHV, 
K&ptos Ex’ &vtBtoLol, TPOEdptv evi Aaoic. 


1. Structure 
Proclus moves from health to external goods. I suggest that we 
separate vss. 47-48 from vss. 49-50. 

Vss. 47-48 contain items that one may expect from a benevolent 
deity in general: a smooth passage through the sea of life (vs. 47) 
equipped with different kinds of goods, like children, fame and 
OABog (vs. 48). Compare H. V 9-11: because of Aphrodite’s protec- 
tion, the Lycians had fine offspring (vss. 9-10) and a tranquil sea of 
life (vs. 11 Biototo yaAnvn), which was full of good things (jm10do- 
pos); H. VI 4-6: Proclus prays for a radiant course of life (vs. 4 
atyAnecoay euod Bioto1o mopeinv), heavy with all kinds of goods (vs. 5 
BpwWouévnv cyoa8oio1) and that he may stay healthy (vs. 5-6) as he 
does in H. VII 43-46; H. I 42-45: prayer for health (vs. 42), followed by 
a prayer for KAéog (vs. 43-44 evkAeing 1’ extBnoov ee KtA.) and oABog 
(vs. 45 dABov 8’ dotvgéeAtktov an’ evoeBing Epatetviic). For a prayer 
for a smooth passage through life, cf. also H. I 19-20 (kat 


TEAELOV KOLL KYNPOV KAI &VOOOV SLAPLAGTTIOVOG TOV KOOHOV. 
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TOADLOXYVov éuhv Brdto10 nopeinv iBbvoic), for fame, cf. also H. III 17 
(Kal KAéog evening ppevoBeryéog aiév Exovoav). If we take the prayer 
for a wife in vs. 48 as a logical compliment to the prayer for children, 
the only item unparalleled in vss. 47-48 is that of €v@poodvn. 
However, as a specific form of happiness (6ABoc) it does not strike 
one as odd in this list. 

Vss. 49-50, on the other hand, consist of items that we do not find 
in the other hymns. I would argue that these are especially related to 
Athena as the patron of philosophical wisdom and the city of Athens: 
teaching philosophy requires the skill of persuasion (e180), whereas 
Platonic philosophy in its purest form consists in discussions (ot@pv- 
Atnv @tAtins). On the other hand, the servant of lady Athena is under 
the threat from his Christian adversaries and therefore needs 
Athena’s cunning to outwit his enemies (voov GykvAopntny, K&ptog 
én’ d&vttPioo1). His success against his enemies and his qualities as a 
philosopher will assure Proclus of a prominent position in Athens 
(rpoedpinv évi Aaoic). 


2. Commentary on details vss. 47-50 

606 BL6t@ TAMOVTL YAANVLOOVTAS GNTOAS 

We should distinguish between this sea voyage and that of vs. 32. The 
latter is the voyage of spiritual development that results in an escape 
from the material realm and finding a safe refuge in the intelligible 
realm. The former is merely a request for a calm lifetime free from 
troubles. One may very well enjoy a smooth passage through life 
without ever reaching the paternal harbour. In the case of the 
spiritual voyage, the final destination is stressed, for it entails the 
salvation of the soul. In the case of the voyage of life, it is all about 
the passage itself, for its ends in (bodily) death. See H. VI 4 (passage 
through life) and 12 (spiritual voyage) for the same distinction. 


tEKVAaL, AEXOG 

According to Wilamowitz 1907: 274, children, a wife, and all other 
things prayed for in vss. 47-50, are of no interest to a philosopher like 
Proclus. They only matter to someone who plans a career outside the 
school (‘das ist ein Gebet ftir Weltkinder, fiir die Schtiler, die aus der 
Universitat in das Leben treten wollen’). This hymn would be some- 
thing these Weltkinder could take with them into the world. I disagree 
with Wilamowitz that these are not goods a philosopher prays for. As 
has been shown above, the requests in vss. 47-48 recur elsewhere in 
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the hymns, e.g. in H. I, about which Wilamowitz 1907: 275 remarks: 
“Das ist Proclos pers6nlich.’ I consequently reject the idea that this is 
necessarily an example prayer given to departing students. 

The only two items mentioned in this prayer that seem really to be 
out of line with Proclus’ interests are those of children and wife. 
However, there was nothing that prevented Neoplatonic philoso- 
phers from being married. Some important Neoplatonists like Por- 
phyry and Plutarch of Athens were married. It is true that according 
to Marinus Vita Procli § 17 Proclus ‘never had, by his own choice (dia 
TO UNdE AdTOG EAEOBa1), any experience with marriage or children, 
although he received many offers of marriage from noble and 
wealthy families.’ If we are to trust Marinus, this is indeed an indi- 
cation that this hymn was composed for someone other than Proclus. 

There is, however, good reason to be suspicious about Marinus’ 
claim. According to Damascius, Vita Isidori Fr. *124 (p. 105f.), Syria- 
nus wanted Proclus to marry Aedesia. He would have done so, if it 
had not been for the fact that a god intervened (ei wh Vedv t1¢ 
OMEKOAVOEV ETL YAMLOV OpNnoat tov IIpdKAov). This testimony could 
lend an extra perspective to the unusual prayer for a wife. Prayers for 
children are not uncommon in Greek hymns;9 lovers may pray for 
divine assistance to win the heart of their beloved, but a prayer for a 
wife is something different. In Antiquity, marriage was after all a kind 
of businessarrangement, which did not necessarily demand any love 
or affection. If one was well off, as Proclus and most of his fellow Neo- 
platonists in Athens were, one could easily get married without divine 
assistance. In Proclus’ case, however, marriage was forbidden by a 
god, and he had therefore good reason to pray to the gods to lift this 
ban on marriage. This is of course all mere speculation, but it may 
serve to show that Proclus may well have prayed for marriage and 
children. 


GABog 

The word 6ABog may refer to happiness in general, but also to 
material wealth, and as such be an equivalent to nAodtog.5? Although 
money mattered to some degree to some Neoplatonists, especially to 
the members of the Alexandrian school who were considerably less 


49 For examples of prayers for children in hymns and a discussion of these, see 
KeyBner 1932: 154-155. 

50 On the meaning of dABog in Greek hymns, see KeyBner 1932: 136ff. esp. 
pp-139-140. 
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well off than their Athenian counterparts,°! love of money was gener 
ally regarded as a vice. Proclus was no exception to this rule, as his 
own writings show,°? and as Marinus testifies.5> We should therefore 
take OABog in the former meaning of happiness instead of wealth. 


evepoovvnyy Epatetvyv 

"Evgpoovvn is the joy that characterizes the lives of the Olympic gods. 
See e.g. In RP. 1 87, 19; Theol. Plat. 1 24, p. 107, 4; In Parm. 1 667, 18. 
This state of bliss can also be achieved by human souls. It consists in 
the movement towards nous, away from matter (see e.g. In Alc. 127, 
13-4). Hence it is a spiritual pleasure, different from physical pleasure 
(n50v)). For an explanation of this difference, see Proclus In RP. I 
131, 14ff. refering to Plato Ti. 80b5-8: €vppoobvn belongs to sensible 
people, physical pleasure to the senseless. 


revo 

The power of persuasion is an important asset for every teacher, espe- 
cially in the case of a Neoplatonist, whose hard task is to persuade his 
students of the at first sight less obvious Neoplatonic world view. 
Following Plato Grg. 454e3-455a7, Proclus In Alc. 309, 9-311, 13 distin- 
guishes between two sorts of persuasion (me): the persuasion of 
belief (miotevtiKdg me180) and the didactic persuasion (S18aoKaArKdg 
nev0). The former is directed to a philosophically less developed 
audience and is about correct opinions (60€a1), whereas the latter, 
directed to a more sophisticated audience is about more exact forms 
of knowledge. Which one a teacher has to use depends on his 
audience. 

Comparable prayers for persuasive powers are found in Synesius, 
see Synesius H. 3 (5): after extolling Christ in the first part of the 
hymn (vs. 1-30, cf. Proclus H. VII 7-30), he prays to Christ to have pity 
upon his soul fettered to the material body (vs. 31-33), health (34-35, 
cf. Proclus H. VII 43-46), and to lend the power of persuasion to his 


51 Olympiodoros In Gorg. 40, 7, p. 205, 28ff. ed. Westerink observes that even 
Socrates wished to receive money, though not a great deal, for he needed it. 

52 See e.g. In Alc. 110, 4-111, 6: it is typical for cheap and ignoble souls to 
understand happiness (ebdatpovic) in terms of wealth and possession. 

53 Marinus Vita Procli § 4: ‘It is impossible to describe how much he avoided the 
love of money, but ever since childhood he neglected his parent’s wealth, although 
it was considerable, out of his great love for philosophy’ (trans. Rosan); see also o.c. 
§ 13: after some political troubles, Proclus had left Athens for some time. On his 
return, a certain Rufinus offered him a large sum of money, but Proclus ‘did not at 
all choose to accept it under any circumstance.’ 
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words (vs. 36 vedoov ev pO8o1¢ me180), and glory to his deeds (vs. 37- 
39, cf. Proclus H. VII 48); Synesius H. 4 (6) prays to Christ for a good 
reputation among the people (32 év Aaoics cya8av &vorye O&paV, cf. 
H. VIL 50 npoedpiny évi Aaoig), and that he may crown him with the 
flower of persuasion (vs. 33 nevBods npadAdyw otéPoV GOTH). 


OTOUDAINV OIAiNs 

The correct reading of vs. 49 is a matter of discussion. Most editors, 
following the majority of the manuscripts, read ‘...otopvAtny oiring, 
voov GyKvAountny,.... (Cousin, Ludwig, Giordano, Vogt). Some, 
however, find this reading unacceptable and either choose to emend 
the genitive @tAtng into an accusative and insert a comma after 
otm@pvAiny (Tychsen: rev8o, otopvdAiny, pirtav,...; Boissonade: neva, 
OTOMVAINV, OAiny,...), Or just insert a comma after ot@pvAinv and 
link the genitive @1Aing with véov G&yKvAountny (Wilamowitz 1902: 
274 ot@pvAinv, giAtng voov ayKvAouNtnv, which he paraphrases as 
‘Urteil in der Freundschaft [den wahren Freund zu erkennen]’). 

I choose to follow the majority of the editors. The criticism by 
Wilamowitz 1907: 274 n. 2 on this reading (‘49 ist so geschraubt, daB 
man zweifeln mag; aber CTOMYAIH ®IAIJHC ist tberhaupt unsinnig’) 
is not justified. We may interpret it as the conversations one has with 
friends (Giordano 1957: 51 ‘vaghezza faconda d’amicizia’; Saffrey 
1994: 51 ‘le plaisir d’une conversation entre amis’). This seems to me 
to be a proper prayer for an intellectual. I find Wilamowitz’ solution 
harder to accept since neither voog nor the adjective wy«kvAountns 
carry a connotation of judgement in them. The fact that we can 
understand the text as it stands makes any emendation unnecessary. 


voov GyKvDAOUNTHV 
The epithet wyxvAountns is a standard epithet for Kronos in Homer 
(e.g. Il. 4, 59), although in later Greek poetry he has to share it with 
others, e.g. Prometheus in Hesiod (e.g. Th. 546). In Proclus, the 
adjective occurs seven times and is in all cases connected with Kro- 
nos. The original meaning of the adjective in connection with Kronos 
is probably ‘Kronos with the curved sickle’, but by the time of Hesiod 
and from than onwards the word is used in the sense of ‘crooked of 
counsel’ (West 1966: 158, commentary to Hesiod Th. 18). 

For Proclus Kronos is pure Nous: (see chapter III § 2.2, Figure 1): 
as the first entity in the noeric triad, he is the object of intellection of 
all three members of that triad, including himself (on Kronos, see 
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Proclus Theol. Plat. V 5, pp. 20, 23-24, 21). The adjective wykvAopntns 
refers to this movement of Nous towards itself (Proclus In Crat. § 110, 
p. 62, 28f.: 6 68 Kpdvog Kata thy eig Eavtov otpogiv SOev Kai 
‘ayKvAountns’). 

What then is the véog &y«vAountns? Previous translators take it as 
‘subtlety of mind’ (Meunier 1935: 104 la pénétration subtile de 
Vesprit; Giordano 1957: 51 mente sagace; Saffrey 1994: 51 un esprit 
subtil). However, in the light of the foregoing discussion, I would 
argue that it must refer either to some sort of craftiness or to the 
philosophical quality of turning towards one true self. As for the 
second alternative, it is an obvious request from a philosopher. How- 
ever, it would be strange that Proclus prays for this in this part of the 
hymn which is concerned with external goods, whereas there is a 
whole section (vss. 32-42) that deals with philosophical goods. In the 
present context, it seems to me to be a request for craftiness, especial- 
ly in combination with the following one for power against enemies. 
Athena is after all the goddess of cunning warfare as opposed to the 
brutal force employed by Ares, as is apparent from her epithet 
noAvuntic (see e.g. Homeric Hymn 28 (to Athena) 2). Such a request is 
not be unprecedented, cf. e.g. Pindar P. 2, 84f. Pindar, in accordance 
with archaic Greek ethics, hopes to be a friend of his friends (cf. vs. 
49 otopvAinv otAtns), and an enemy of his enemies. He will descend 
on them like a wolf, ‘in ever varying ways by crooked paths’ (&AAote 
TATEMV OSOIG OKOALAIC), ie. cunningly. For &yKbAog paralleled to 
oKOAtdg in the sense of ‘crafty’, see West 1966: 158, commentary to 
Hesiod Th. 18. 


K&ptos Ex’ &vTIBIOLOL 

Athena has been depicted in this hymn as a ‘lover of war’, it is 
therefore appropriate for Proclus to ask this militant goddess for 
strength én’ avtiBto1o1. Who or what are they? 

A first possibility is that these are the enemies Athena is fighting in 
the first part of the hymn: the forces of matter and plurality opposing 
unity and transcendence. However, since Proclus has already been 
praying extensively for Athena’s assistance lest he may be overcome 
by these forces (vss. 37-41), and since the object of his prayer has 
shifted from spiritual goods to more concrete ones, I think this less 
likely. 

A second one is offered by various translators. They interpret it as 
a request for the force necessary to resist the setbacks in life. Meunier 
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1935: 104 ‘la force de résister aux adversités de la vie’; Giordano 
1957: 51 ‘forza contro le awersita della vita’; Saffrey 1994: 51 ‘la force 
devant les obstacles de la vie.’ However, Proclus has already prayed 
for a smooth voyage through life (vs. 47). To pray now for force 
against possible hardship seems redundant, if not at odds with the 
foregoing request. 

In my opinion, we should rather think of human adversaries. What 
would be more logical after the prayer for the pleasure of having 
friends (vs. 49) to turn to their opposite, one’s enemies? It is tempt- 
ing to identify these human enemies with the Typhonic winds and 
the giant vultures mentioned by Marinus in Vita Procli § 15 and 
identified by Saffrey 1975: 55 as the Christians who forced Proclus to 
leave Athens for a year. In that case, this prayer would be more 
meaningful in the context of this hymn: Athena, this is your city (vss. 
21-30), I am your servant (vs. 42), but now the Christians are trying to 
take over and we are on the receiving end because we stay loyal to 
you. You are obliged to help us. 


Tr. 51-2: Hearken, hearken mistress, I come to you, begging much, / 
because of pressing necessity. And you, lend me a genile ear. 


vs. 51 xKékAvOt, KéxAv0’, &vacoa: ToADAALOTOG 5é O” ikdVa 

An echo of Od. 5, 445 (KAdO1, dvaé, Stig oot: TOADAALOTOV 6 0” 
ikava). It is the opening verse of Odysseus’s prayer to the god of the 
river on the island of the Phaeacians, see commentary to vs. 42. As 
Vogt 1957»: 372f. points out, the accusative moADAALotOv in Homer is 
no reason to correct the nominative noAvAALOTOs in Proclus into an 
accusative TOADAALOTOV (as was suggested by Rzach). All the more so, 
because there are good examples of the active use of moADAALOTOG, 
for which see Vogt. 

I suggest that Proclus deviates on purpose from the Homeric 
source text. He tries to outdo the Homeric Odysseus as a suppliant in 
need: the imperative («ké«kAv@1) is repeated and the accusative noAbA- 
Motov is changed into an active: in the Homeric verse, the god is 
sought by many prayers, but it is left unspecified by whom, whereas in 
this hymn, it is Proclus who does the abundant praying. 


vs.52  xperot avayKain: 
Another reference to Homer Ii. 8, 57: the Trojans fight the Greeks 
because of pressing need, i.e. to protect their wives and children. 
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